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EXCITEMENT, CHANGES OF THE WEATHER, SLEEPLESSNESS, FEVERISH COLD 
WITH HIGH TEMPERATURE AND QUICK PULSE, USE 
4 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


An Imperative Hygienic Need. 
[T keeps the blood pure, prevents and cures fevers 


-— and acute inflammatory diseases, removes the injurious effects of stimr 
= lants, excitement, narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by natura 
means; thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition, by 






=4 preventing the great danger of poisoned blood and over-cerebral activity 
Ey sleeplossness, irritability, worry, &c, Should be kept in every bedroom and 
===> travelling trunk for any emergeacy ; always useful ; can never do any harm. 

j If its great value in keeping the body in Health were universally | 
nown, 


k 
NO FAMILY WOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 


Ye = TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—Don't go 
wv withéut a bottle of ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT SALT.”’ It prevents any over- 
acid state of the blood, It shoald be kept in every bedroom in readiness for any emergency. Be careful to 
avoid rash acidulated salines, and use ENO’S “‘ FRUIT SALT” to prevent the bile beeuming too thick and 
(impure) producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesiveness in themucous membrane of the 
intestinal canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhes, qo'’s “ FRUIT SALT” prevents and removes diarrhas 
in the early stages, Without such a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is immensely increased. There is 
no doubt that where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease it has in many instances prevented what 
would otherwise have been a severe illness. 


The Value of ENO’S “‘FRUIT SALT” cannot betold. Its success in Europe, 
a America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS— Sterling Honesty of Purpose—Without it Life is a 
Sham !|—‘‘ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to 
deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed 
in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’’—Apams. 
CAUTION.—Ezamine each bottle, and see that the apsule ie marked ENO'S “ FRUIT SALT.” 
Without it you have been imposed on by « worthless imitation. 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” Works, London, S.E. 
NS 


Whelpton’s Pills, 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 
Recommended for HEADACHES, BILE, INDIGESTION, 
and OBSTINATE CONSTIPATION. Also in 
RHEUMATISM and all SKIN DISEASES, 


these Pills being A DIRECT 
PURIFIER OF THE 
Pills or Ointment, 7d}., 


is. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. of all BLOOD. 


y Ki Chemists. Free by post in the United 
cic ais Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps, E; 
[TRADE MARK (RECISTERED) | Paoraiztors, 
Estasuisuxp 1335. GQ. WHELPTON & SON, ear 
3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. (2112. 


+ Many leading actors and actresses stated in a recent 

intervi ew that whey spay ee =~ pest stiemiant a X 7 oo pay 'o gy 
to on. e ** Com ‘s’’ Extract makes the pures 
and most sustainin: Tea obtainable, and simply b 

the addition of hot water. — O 7 NY, 3 AT 


Sole Manufactory: FRAY BENTOS, S.A. 


) COOKERY BOOKS (indispensable for Ladies) 
sent free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


2 FENCHURCH AVENTVUE, EB.C. 













fF 
WHELPTON’S 


HEALING 


OINTMENT. PM; > 


The Best Remedy for Burns,Scalds, Ulcers, 
y and all Skin Diseases. 
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Soie Lessee AND MANAGER..................Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
EVERY EVENING, 
“KING LEAR.” 


Lear (King of Britainy ....cccccccccoccscccsccccsccccccces km. HENRY IRVING, 
INES, «sis ceeeerinnanmmetieabasindanenetepeshinibaaasealy a ae 


Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 till 5, and during the Performance, 


Seats can also be booked by Letter or Telegram. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 


Sore Proprietor anp Manacer......R. D’OYLY CARTE. 
AN ORIGINAL LIGHT ENGLISH OPERA, ENTITLED 
*HADDON HAL I.” 
Words by SYDNEY GRUNDY. Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
EVERY EVENING AND SATURDAY AFTERNOONS. 





The Theatre is lighted eptirely by Electricity, and is protected against fire by a thorough 
system of ‘Sprinklers.’ 
No Fees of any kind. 


“LYRIC THEATRE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 





Under the sole management of 


Mr. HORACE SEDGER. 
COMIC OPERA 
EVERY EVENING AT 8.30. 


DOURS OPEN, 7.15. 
FARCE, 7.45. OPERA, 8.30 


MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY AT 2.30. 


Prices: Private Boxes, £2. 2s. to £5. 5s.; Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
Balcony Stalls, first three rows, 7s. 6d., other rows, 6s.; Upper Circle, 4s. 
Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. 

BOX OFFICE OPEN FROM 10 TILL 10. 


Bicetks, THMRCTOR 5 io de cscccccke dctcsecss Mr. HERBERT BUNNING. 
Business MANAGER ..,..........0.-.-000-..- Mr, WILLIAM GREET. 


B 2 
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ADELPHI THEATRE, 


STRAND 
Ge Woe CUE Ba asccncccese eel SoLe Pace -RIETORS AND MANAGERS. 
EVERY EVENING, ar 8, 
STH E LOsT PARADISE,’ 
By HENRY C. DE MILLE. 
Founded on the German of Lupwie Futpa. 
Doors open at 7.30. Box Office open daily, 10 to 6. 
CHARLES A, JECKS, 
Actinc ManaGer AND TREASURER. 


TERRY'S THEATRE. 


STRAND, LONDON, 
Sorm Proreimron amp MAWAGER ......0.0ccccccccccccccescocceces a EDWARD TERRY. 
CONSTRUCTED ENTIRELY OF CONCRETE AND IRON, 
THE SAFEST THEATRE IN THE KINGDOM. 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
MR. EDWARD TERRY 


AND 


POWERFUL COMPANY. 


Prices From 1s, 


SEE A LTE IR LE Mr. H. T. BRICKWELL. 


GRAND THEATRE, 


ISLINGTON, N. 
PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER ......... eee Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 
Joust LesskE AND MANAGRR............... Mr. H. A. FREEMAN, 
Tevepuone No. 7571. 
Press and Public unanimously pronounce this New and Elegant Theatre to 
be one of the most handsome and Complete in London. Built entirely of 


Concrete and Iron, and lighted by Electricity. Seating Accommodation for 
3,000 persons. 


Open all the year round with the best West End Companies 
and productions. 
On Boxing Day, Mr. Charles Wilmot’s Tenth Pantomime at this theatre, 
“THE NAUGHTY FORTY THIEVES.” 
Written sy GEOFFREY THORN. 


Principal characters by Miss Minnie Palmer, Miss Alice Maydue, Miss Minnie 
Mario, Mr. Harry Randall, Tom Costello, Harry Steele, Maitland Marler, J. M. 
Joues, Wills and Dare, the Brothers Harlow, &c. 

Pgices.—Private Boxes, £1. 1s. and £2. 2s.; Stalls, 4s.; Dress Circle, 3s. ; 
Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit Stalls, 2s.; Pit and Amphitheatre, 1s. ; Gallery, 6d. 
Thoors open at 7. Pecineines begins 7.30. No fees. 
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BRITANNIA (cx) THEATRE, 


HOXTON. 
\3 Sone PROPRIETRESS ..................c00e0. Mrs. SARA LANE. 
i OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Tragedy, Drama, Farce, Comedy, and Pantomime. 
The best of West-End Dramas! Produced with West-End completeness! ! 
at East-End Prices!!! 
A carefully selected and efficient Dramatic Company. 
‘ Voeal, Instrumental, and Acrobatic Artistes in rapid succession. 





“| LYRIC OPERA HOUSE. 


HAMMERSMITH BROADWAY, W. 
Sots Proprietors anp MANAGERS ........... ... Messrs. ACTON PHILLIPS & SON. 
SraGe AND GENERAL MANAGER...............000.45 Mr. J. M. EAST. 
A WEST-END THEATRE IN THE SUBURBS 
OPEN EVERY EVENING, 
FIRST-CLASS TRAVELLING AND STOCK COMPANIES ONLY. 


CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 1892-3, 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


i At 


| MORTON’S THEATRE 


GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. Telephone No. 8,074. 








MODEL HOUSE. UNIQUE MANAGEMENT. 





to Sore Proprieror ap MANaGmR ......... “WILLIAM MORTON. 
of | 
or OPEN RIGHT THROUGH THE YEAR. 


Change of Company and Piece every week. The cream of the Touring 
Combinations visit Greenwich, and never do bad business—hence the rush 


for dates. 
W. MORTON is also Lessee of the New Cross Public Hall and Skating 
° Rink ; Agent for letting the Grand Theatre Hall, Bromley, Kent ; Agent for 


the owners of the Avenue Theatre, London, and Prince of Wales, Southampton. 
Theatrical property in town or country let, sold, or managed, on definite terms. 
nie a 
M. “UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE.” 


A MODERN DRAMA OF THRILLING INTEREST. 


W. Morton has bought the Great Britain theatre rights of Mr F. A, 
Scudamore’s latest and greatest success, and will commence his tour on August 
Bank Holiday. The whole of the scenery and properties will be carried. 
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The ROYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, 


TENTERDEN STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


INSTITUTED 1822. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1830. 





Patrons: . 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prineess of Wales. 
And other Members of the Royal Family. 


A. C. MACKENZIE, Mus.D., St. And. et Cantab. 


Principal: 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY affords to Students an opportunity of receiving a thorough training 

ia all branches of Music, under the most able and distinguished professors. 

The academic year consists of thirty-six weeks, divided into three Terms :—In 1892-93 the 
Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, September 29, and closes on Wednesday, December 21, 
1892; the Lent Term commences on Thursday, January 12, and closes on Wednesday; March 29, 
1893; and the Midsummer Term commences on Thursday, April 27, and closes on Wednesday, 
July 26, 1893. 

Students are admitted at the commencement of each Term and Half-Term. 

The Fee for the Entrance Examination is One Guinea, payable in advance. Successful 
Candidates pay as an Entrance Fee a further sum of Four Guineas. The Fee for the entire 
course of Study is Eleven Guineas per Term. The Course of Instruction includes Two Weekly 
Lessons in a Principal Study; one in a Second Study, when deemed desirable by the Principal ; 
one in Elocution. for Singers; and the advantages of the Sight-Singing Class, the Violin Quartet 
and Accompaniment Classes, and the Orchestral and Choral Practices. An Operatic Class, for 
tle study of the lyrical drama, is open to composers, singers, and accompanists. Students 
already accepted in the Academy are admitted on payment of an additional fee of 14 Guineas 
per Term. Students who discontinue their General Studies may remain in this Class on pay- 
ment of a fee of Three Guineas per Term. Classes for the Study of Modern Languages, 
Deportment, Dancing, and Stage Dancing are also open to Students on payment of a small 
additional fee. 

There are a large number of Scholarships and Prizes in connection with the Academy which 
are competed for periodically Ly Students and others. 

Students who show special merit and ability receive the distinction of being elected by the 
Directors Associates of the Institution, and are thereby entitled to the use after their names of 
the initials A.R.A.M. Students who distinguish themselves in the musical profession after 
quitting the Institution may be elected, by the Directors, Fellows of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the initials R.A.M. 


METROPOLITAN EXAMINATION, 


An Examination (independent of Academy teaching) of Musical Composers or Performers, 
and Teachers, is held annually in London in January. Successful Candidates are created 
Licentiates of the Royal Academy of Music, with the exclusive right to append to their names 
the initials L.R.A.M., and receive diplomas to the effect that they are judged to be fully qualified | 
for the branches of the musical profession in which respectively they have been examined. 

Numerous Concerts and Lectures are given, at which Annual Subscribers to the Institution 
have the right of being present, and of introducing friends, in proportion to the amount of 
their subscriptions. 

For entry forms and further particulars, apply to 
F. W., RENAUT, Secretary. 
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The Guildhall School of Music, 


ESTABLISHED BY THE CORPORATION OF LONDON IN 1880, 


¥ 
IC, , VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 


Principal s+ eee = wee «= Sip, JOSEPH BARNBY. 


Secretary. Lady Superintendent, 
Mr. CHARLES P. SMITH. | Mrs. CHARLES P. SMITH. 
IN. ; AARRARARALIN . RAs 


HE Guildhall School of Music was established by the Corporation of the City of London, in 
j September 1880, for the purpose of providing high-class instruction in the art and science 
of Music at moderate cost to the Student. 


ov Matin: 


3 The subjects taught in the School are as under :— 
: Solo Singing, Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, Guitar, Flute, Oboe, 

= , Clarionet, Bassoon, Horn, Trumpet, Trombone, Harp, Organ, Harmonium, Harmony, Counter- 

training ; point, Canon and Fugue, Composition, Italian, French, German, Sight Singing, Chamber Music, 
. ; Orchestral Class, Operatic Class, Gesture Class, Choral Class, and Elocution. 
— f Instruction in the above subjects is given daily from 8.30 a.m. till 8.30 p.m. 
arch 29, The year is divided into Three Terms, arranged to commence as follows :—Fourth 
nesday, a Monday in September, Second Monday in January, Fourth Monday in April. 
cof! | THE GUILDHALL STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA 
6 entire Meets on Mondays (Strings only) at 11, and on Wednesdays at 1 o'clock. 
Weekly © 
‘incipal; 7 THE GUILDHALL LADIES’ CHOIR 
ne fi Meets on Fridays at 11 o'clock. 
students |» 
Guineas — CHAMBER MUSIC. 
on pay- 4 Classes for the practice of Trios, Quartets and Quintets, Pianoforte Concerted Music (in 
nguages, conjunction with Stringed Instruments), ce. 
a small © 
hin OPERATIC CLASS, 
Mondays at 6—Saturdays at 3 o’clock. 
l by the | 
ares se STUDENTS’ CONCERTS 
on after ; 
demy of Take place weekly (during the Term) in the Great Hall of the City of London 
School, Victoria Embankment, and in the Practice Room of the School. 

nanan RECITALS AND LECTURES 
» created | Are given Fortnightly by the Professors of the School. 
ir names © sie 
qualified | ‘ 
ed. J For Prospectuses and all further particulars apply to the Secretary, 
titution 4 
oes By Orper or THe CoMMITTEER, 


mount of | 
CHARLES P. SMITH, 

Secretary. 

ary. 
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EGYPTIAN HALL, 


ENGLAND’S HOME OF MYSTERY. 





BGO Cte TMAIIOR 200 ccccc ree scccrccccssccescnsccesese0ec0 Mr. J. N. MASKELYNE, 





TWENTY-FIRST CONSECUTIVE YEAR IN LONDON. 


Performances TWICE DAILY, at 3 and 8. 


The Oldest Established and Premier Magical Entertainment 
of the World. 


ON re 





The features for 1893 will be the reintroduction of 


Mr. Maskelyne’s World-famed Automata, 


ZOE and PSYCHO. 


The latter, having been reincarnated, will prove himself 
to be the only veritable Mahatma and Worker of Miracles 


extant. 


ARCARA; or, Original Research. 


One of the most wonderful and laughable MAGICAL 
SKETCHES ever arranged by Mr. Maskelyne, introduciug a 
series of ORIGINAL and INIMITABLE ILLUSIONS. 


+e 


Fauteuils, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Balcony, 1s. Children half-price. 
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— Trinity College London. 
j For Musical Tnatitated ce 


PRESIDENT—TuHE RiGHT Hox. LORD ST. LEVAN, P.C. 
Warpexn—Paroresson E. H. TURPIN, Mus.D. 
DrRecTor oF Stupres—Prorgesson BRADBURY TURNER, Mvus.B. 


CLASSES AND LECTURES. 
) The following is a list of the subjects taught, and Professors :— 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Form and Orchestration, Composition, Musical Acoustics, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Solo Singing, Violin, Violoncello, Orchestral Practice, Sight-Singing, Flute, Oboe, 
Trumpet, and Clarinet, &c. ; Vocal and Aural Physiology, Voice Production (Lectures), Elocu- 
tion, French, Italian, German, &c. 

Professors Higgs, Saunders, Turpin, aud Turner; Messrs. Addison, Bambridge Barrett, 
Bird, Carrodus, B, Carrodus, Child, Clinton, Cole, Corder, Dubrueq, Edwards, Gibson, Good- 
worth, Hales, Hutchinson, Lazarus, Lewis, Lockwood, Malsch, Mann, Matthay, Ogbourne, 
Pearce, Pinsonnat, Radcliff, Reynolds, Ricci, Semple, Soloman, Swinford, Szezepanowski, Tyler, 
Visetti, Warriner, Wells, and Woolhouse. 


Seeatsint eae 


The Compounding Fee for Three Studies (¢.g., Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony) is Five Guineas. 

New Students are received at the commencement of each Term, and there are Three Terms in the year. 

Both Male and Female Students are received. and there is no limit as toage. There are Evening as well as 
Day Classes, and Harmony, Counterpoint, Musical Form, Instrumentation, and Musical History, are also tanght 
by Correspondence. Students of the College of three terms’ standing are allowed to enter for any of the College 
Examinations at reduced fees. 

Prospectus, Regulations, Forms of Application, and all particulars can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary. 

By Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. SHELLEY FISHER, SrecReTARY. 





‘THEATRE ROYAL.—STRATFORD, E. 
Prorrietor—Mr. ALBERT FREDERICKS. 
A WEST-END THEATRE IN THE EAST. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
WITH THE BEST OF TRAVELLING COMPANIES. 


Prices—6d. to £2. 2s. 


Manacer—Mr, CHARLES BENNETT, to whom address all communications. 


PAVILION THEATRE, 


MILE END, LONDON, E. 
i a Mr. MORRIS ABRAHAMS. 


2 Open all the year round, every Evening, at Seven, with Popular Dramas by the most 
celebrated Authors, and supported by one of the best selected Dramatic. Companies in London. 
» Prices from 6d. to £2. 2s. Isaac Conen, Stage Manager. 


BOOTS! BOOTS! BOOTS! 
GEORGE MULLIS S, 
THEATRICAL, BURLESQUE, anny COMIC OPERA 
BOooT AND SHOEK MAKER. 
All kinds of Sabots kept in Stock. 
292, STRAND, W.C. (Side Door). 
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= a @ ° ss FF © 2 -8 


THE MOST ELEGANT PLACE OF ENTERTAINMENT 


EVERY NIGHT ar 8, anp EVERY SATURDAY ar 2.30 anv 8. 


Doors open every Evening at 7.30; Performances commencing at 8 o’clock. 


———— 


Private Boxes from #1.1s.; Fautenils (numbered and reserved), 5s.; Stalls 


and Grand Circle, 3s.; Pit Stalls, 2s.; Pit, 1s,; Gallery, 6d. 


"= = = 


ACTING MANAGER..............- Mr. C. R. BRIGHTEN. 


RBOYTrAL TROGOADERBO 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
SoLE PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER  ..........sseecsceceecseces Mr. SAM ADAMS. 
THE GREATEST TALENTED COMPANY IN LONDON. 
CONSTANT CHANGE OF PROGRAMME. 
Oren Every Eventne at 7.80; Commence at 8. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY. Open 2.30; Commence 3; Carriages 5.30. { 
; 





Titciae nie 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS AND COMFORTABLE SALOONS AND LOUNGES I) 
THE METROPOLIS. 
Prices—Private Boxes, £1. 1s. to £3. 3s.; Reserved Fauteuils, 5s.; Unreserved Fauteuils, 3s 
Balcony Stalls, 2s.; Hail, 1s. 
Telephone No. 35,014. Telegrams, ‘‘Samolus, London.” 
BOX OFFICE OPEN FROM 11 a.m. 


az aes Ta 7 2 & &, 
STRAND, LONDON. ; 


This Erecant Hawt is Open Every Evenrne at 7.30, and Sarurpay Morninos at 2.3! 
with all the most talented Variety Artistes in the world, 
Prices of Admission :— 
Private Boxes, £1. 1s., £1. 11s. 6d., and £2, 2s.; 
Fauteuils, numbered and reserved, 5s.; 
Stalls and Grand Circle, 3s. ; 
Pit Stalls, 2s.; Pit, ls. 6d. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Warmed in the Winter; Cooled in the Summer. 
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se seveeeeee Mp. CHARLES MORTON. 





AcTiInc MANAGER .. 


IN EUROPE. Ay 
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D. LONDON PAVILION, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. 
ia OPEN EVERY EVENING ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
THE BEST VARIETY COMPANY IN LONDON. 
For full particulars see daily Advertisements. 


AnD 8. Prices—Private Boxes, £1. ls., £2. 2s., and £3. 3s.; Orchestra Stalls, 5s. ; 
Reserved Seats, 5s.; Stalls, 3s. ; Prome made, ls. 6d.; Hall, ls. Doors open 
at 7.30; commence at 8. Box Office open daily from 12 to 5. No charge for 





Booking. 
: ActiInG MANAGER ............ Mr. EDWARD SWANBOROUGH. 
o’clock. 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
.; Stalls ‘ I io cisctith adetccriesiniiatineiesstinesnns Mr. H. J. HITCHINS. 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIOUS THEATRE IN THE WORLD, 
: TWO MAGNIFICENT BALLETS, 
i Produced by Madame KATTI LANNER. Music by M. LEOPOLD WENZEL. 


THE BEST VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT IN LONDON. 
Open all the year round at Eight o’clock every Evening, 


I IE oink xnvatisensictenialancbiadewibannanne Mr. C. DUNDAS SLATER. 


THE METtEBOPOLIT A&R, 
EDGWARE ROAD. 
PROS sacacicncsiseceseseees Mr. HENRI GROS. 
This Famous Establishment has just been entirely Re-decorated, New Carpets, and also Re-seated, 
and is situated in the most fashionable part of the West-end of London. This 
SPLENDID AND POPULAR PLACE OF AMUSEMENT 





O, 


S. 
DON. 


sh ta ah toe. sO TS te 


30. Is nightly crowded with highly distingué audiences. 
NGES I'® THE ENTERTAINMENTS 

Are of the most Varied and Refined Character, and comprise all the most Renowned Artistes 
uteuils, 3: 4% and Performers of the day. At the Merroporitan are Nightly represente od 


SPECTACULAR, MUSICAL AND BURLESQUE SKETCHES, &e. &ec. 
Placed on the Stage in the most Complete Manner, Embellished with Elegant Costumes, and 
the Best and most Novel Scenic Effects. 


nt PRICES—From SIXPENCE ro ONE GUINEA. 
Manager ......... Mr. Henri Crark. 
~MIDDLESEX MUSIC HALL, 
os at 2.30% MOGUL, DRURY LANE. 
® PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER ..........c.ceeccccocseececeeeceeees Mr. J. L. GRAYDON. 


Enlarged and Reconstructed. 
Brilliantly Lighted. Well Ventilated. Comfortably Seated. 
Lightning Programme. Monster Variety Entertainment. 
FOUR HOURS’ CONTINUOUS FLOW OF AMUSEMENT. 
A CHANGE EVERY WEEK. 
Open 6.30; commence at 7. 
SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT MANAGER ....cccccccccs ccccevssccecscecseces Mr. R. LINCOLN. 
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ROYAL STANDARD MUSIC HALL, 


126, VICTORIA STREET (facing Victoria Station). 
ROERUNTOR RED DIAMAGIR ciscessiccestsccsecencsssegsavonsese Mr. R. WAKE. 

Entirely Re-built, Enlarged, and Re-decorated, being at the present time the most comfort-~ 
able Hall of Entertainment in Lendon. No expense has been spared, both on the Stage and 
in the Auditorium, to study the comfort of the Public. The lighting of the Hall by Electricity 
has now been completed, and by the brilliancy of light and coolness throughout, testifying to its 
complete success. The Refreshment Department has been always the careful study of the 
Proprietor. There is a large and handsome Grill Room, open from 12 a.m. to 12 p.m.; Billiard 
Room, with two tables by Burroughs and Watts ; large Public Bars on the ground floor ; and 
the continued and increased popularity of this Establishment sufficiently attests the estimation 


in which it is held. Open at 7.30 P.m.; commence at 8 P.M. 


POPULAR PRICES. 
ASSISTANT MANAGER . ...... sssecssoeesGl, B. CHAPMAN. 


SOUTH LONDON PALACE, 
LONDON ROAD, S.E. 
SOLE PROPRIETRESS ...........sec0seeees Mrs. J. J. POOLE. 

Acting Manager, Mr. J. Crookes. General Manager. Mr. Jonn Rytanp. Best Variety 
Company in London. Easily accessible from all parts. The Front of this Magnificent Palace 
has been rebuilt, with grand and spacious entrance, by Mr. T. L. Green, of Sackville Works, 
Holborn. Architect, Mr. Epwarp Ciark, 47, Strand. Planned to seat comfortably three 
thousand visitors. The entertainments are amusing and framed with the ‘most scrupulous care, 
none but First-class Artistes being retained. Close to the Elephant and Castle Statiens 
(London, Chatham, and Dover and the City and South London Railways). Omnibuses to and 
from all parts. Tramcars stop at the doors. Musical Director, Mr. Vicror Orrgeman, Gas 
and Limelight by Mr. J. Jarratt. Machinisi, Mr. R. Witxinson. Scenic Artist, Mr. 
Nicnoras Hincury. Open all the year round. Private Boxes aud Seats booked by letter or 
telegram. Price from id. to £2. 2s. 


MARYLEBONE MUSIC HALL, 
HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE. 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE HALL IN LONDON 








ALWAYS A REFINED COMPANY. 
THE BEST TALENT ENGAGED 
PROGRAMME WELL VARIED. 
A CHANGE EVERY WEEK. 


Gaatiinar, MAWaGee........cccccsccccccccesccoces Mr. ALF. ROBERTS. 


T HE BO YAL 


HIGH HoOoLBoRNn. 
IID ccvissscanincssiscsescsincany Messrs. ELLIS and BRILL. 
pete bababanesesbbekdirbensadinnes ..Mre. ARTHUR SWANBOROUGH. 





MANAGER 


This elegant and well-ventilated Music Hall and Lounge has no rival in London. The 
superior character of the entertainments, the liberality of the management, 
and the comfort afforded to visitors are well known and appreciated. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7.30. SATURDAY MATINEES AT 2.30. 
All the best available talent and constant change of Programme. 


Prices from 6d. to £2. 2s. 
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|QUEEN’S PALACE OF VARIETIES, 


HIGH STREET, POPLAR (Close to Riilwty, Bus, and Tram Routes.) 


L, 


PROPRIBTORS ......... (tHE PALACE OF VARIETIES CO. Ld. 
NINE can cucun Scankeaus RUPERT WOODS. 
fort~ GeneraL Manager, MICHAEL ABRAHAMS, Variety Manacer, JAMES CHAPPELL, 
> and 4 The “ Premier Palace of Entertainment.”—Publie Opinion. 
neity ) Open every Evening with Best Company of Artistes in London and Constant Change of Programme. 
to Its ‘ The above spacious and magnificent Establishment, having been entirely remodelled, de- 
— added, with every improvement for the comfort of patrons, is now one of the largest and most 
anc 


handsome Music Halls in London, with seating accommodation for 3,000 persons. 
The Refreshments are all of the first quality, special attention being given to this department, 
and the prices the most moderate charged at any Hall in London. 
PRICES FROM SIXPENCE TO ONE GUINEA. 
Doors open at 7.30; commence at 8 o'clock, Acting Manager and Secretary, Rupert Woops. 


"the | corated, and furnished complete, in the latest style, and a new Lounge and Refreshment Bar 
ation 
} 





E, ¥ COLLINS’S 
ISLINGTON GREEN, N. 


riety 4 PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER..........ccccccsccccsccscccccces Mr. ne ae 
alace . Des: TE. -.ciinininantaadeniametneadattneasiaieninn Mr. E. 8S. BARNES. 
orks, 4 

three ONE OF THE MOST COMFORTABLE HALLS IN LONDON, 


bed HAVING A SLIDING ROOF AND EVERY MODERN IMPROVEMENT. 


o and THE BEST TALENT! THE BEST CIGARS!! THE BEST REFRESHMENTS!!! 
_ Prices from 6d. to £1. 1s. Open at 7.30. 
er or Telephone, No. 7,658. Telegraphic Address, ‘“Sprake, London” 





|, ROYAL CAMBRIDGE HALL OF VARIETIES, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
ED iis cntavecincctsnisaneviions Mr. W. RILEY. 


THE ABOVE POPULAR ESTABLISHMENT IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE 
HANDSOMEST HALL IN ENGLAND, 
And furnishes its Patrons with the best Entertainment All the Year Round. 


Reconstructed and Redecorated. New Stone Staircases and Exits. Elaborate New Scenery 
and Stage Arrangements. 


SUPPORTED BY A GRAND COMPANY OF STAR ARTISTES. 


Prices of Admission from 6d. to 10s. 6d. Side door to avoid the crowd open 7.15, 3d. extra. 
Doors open at 7.30. Overture, 7.40. 
NE RII sicncsucivnantvsngdssauancdocnstuanbsiuaventeptnorwentorss Mr. E. V. PAGE. 





EN GtLiIS8S H’S 
NEW SEBRIGHT TEMPLE OF VARIETIES, HACKNEY ROAD, N.E. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. GEORGE EDWIN ENGLISH. 
The 


The Hall is open every evening at 6.15 and 9.15 o’clock, with an all-round First-class 
Company of Sketch and Single Turn Artistes, making it a West-End Music Hall at East-End 
prices, viz., 3d., 5d., 7d., and 1s. A Full Band of willing performers, under the leadership of 
Mr. Tom Wirson. Practical Stage Manager kept onthe premises. A full staff of Chuckers. 
Assistant Manager, Mr. Atrrep Mappocx. And yours truly, as above. 
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PARAGON THEATRE OF VARIETIES. 
MILE END ROAD, E. 
THE GRANDEST PALACE OF AMUSEMENT IN EUROPE! - 
THE CANTERBURY AND PARAGON, Limited. 
ibs onesthigihebennieneuininnietinensiet Mr. J. ARTHUR TRESSIDDER. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 2.0... .eccceseseceseees Mr. G. ADNEY PAYNE. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING WITH MONSTRE VARIETY COMPANY. 

1,000 Seats at 6d. Seats and Promenade to accommodate 2,000 Persorfs at ls. The 
Theatre, Lounge, Promenade, and Entrances heated during the winter months by Improved 
Patent Stoves, rendering this Palace of Amusement the Most Comfortable and Attractive 
Variety Theatre in the United Kingdom. 

ADMISSION from SIXPENCE to TWO GUINEAS. 

Box Office open from 11 to 4. Seats may be secured by Letter, Telegram, or Personal 
Application, or by Telephone, 4470. No fees for Booking. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION is paid tothe REFRESHMENTS, which are of the Very Best Quality, 


ROYAL ALBERT MUSIC HALL, 
CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. 
Propriztur......CHARLES RELF. CHAIRMAN,...0. WALTER LEAVER. 
‘The Handsomest and most Comfortable Hall in the East of London. Lighted throughout by 


Electricity. Open every Evening with a Constant Change of Star Artistes. Change every 
Evening. Trains, ’Buses and Trams to the doors, 


Ne 
WASHINGTON MUSIC HALL,F 
YORK ROAD, BATTERSEA. a 
Three minutes’ walk from Battersea and five from Clapham Junction Railway Stations. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, G. W. MOORE. M.H. Business Manager, THEO. GORDON, 
Always Solid Attractions ! Total Change every week ! ’ 
Balcony, 6d. Area and Promenade, 9d. Stalls, 1s. Orchestra Stalls, 1s.6d. Half-price after 9.45. 7 


Extra Artistes on Saturdays. Doors open at 6.45. j 


VARIETY THEATRE, 


PITFIELD STREET, HOXTON. 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to Mr. GUS. LEACH, Actual and Responsible Manager, | 
36 Charles Square, Hoxton, N. 
Proprietors and Lessees ....++.0-seeseeseseee GUS. LEACH & JAMES KIRK. 


A BRILLIANT PROGRAMME 
consisting of 
ORIGINAL DRAMAS, 
AND THE VERY BEST LEADING VARIETY ARTISTES. 
Two Perfurmances nightly, 6.30 and 9 o'clock. 
POPULAR PRICES. 


ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 


LANGHAM PLACE, W. 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to and under the Management of 
Mr. ALFRED GERMAN REED and Mr. CORNEY GRAIN. 

MR. ayp MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
Morning Performances, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Three. Evening Performances, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at Eight. 

Admission, 1s., 2s,; Stalls, 3s. and 5s.; Boxes, £1 lls. 6d. 

St. George’s Hall can be hired for Amateur Performances, Concerts, Readings, &c. 

The vacant dates are Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Evenings, and Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday Afternoons. 
For terms and all particulars, apply to Mr. H. D. Resp, Secretary. 
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HE PARTINGION 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 


“(ADVERTISING COMPANY, 


waive Victoria Embankment (Next Temple Station), London, W.C., 
and Pimlico, S.W. 
WALTHAMSTOW — 51, St. Mary’s Road; 
PARIS—30, Boulevard des Italiens ; 


AND AT 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, AND NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Are the Largest STREET Station Owners in London, 

and have the best organised system of Advertising. 

NEWSPAPERS, RAILWAYS, & STREET STATIONS 

in London, Paris, and New York, U.S.A., Europe and 
America. 


Sole Agents for L. C. & D. R., Metropolitan, District, Inner Circle, 
Maidstone and Ashford, Greenwich, and Brighton and Dyke Railways, and 
he Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 


Sole Agents for spaces within Crystal Palace. 
Contractors for Enamel Iron, effecting a large saving to Customers. 


rsonal 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL BE HALL, LONDON. 


nager, MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 


} OHAWK PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS, MINSTRE LS. 


OHAWK WILLIAM FRANCIS MINSTRELS. 
OHAWK MINSTRELS. 
OHAWK HARRY HUNTER. MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK rn MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK piven MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK Successful than Ewer. MINSTRELS. 


ACCORDION. 


ACCORDION DANCE by EWAN OGILVY to Miss PHYLLIS BROUGHTON. 
Great Success, London and Monte Carlo. 2s. net. 
C. SHEARD & CO., 192, Hicu Hotporn. Orchestral Parts Ready. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR DANCING, 
CONDUCTED BY PAUL VALENTINE, 
Ballet Director (Four Seasons), Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
Ballet, Breakdown, Clog, Hornpipe, Irish, American Jig Dancing, &c. 
In connection, a Theatrical and Music Hull Academy. 
256, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD (opposite Amphitheatre). 
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N | R. BURFORD DELANNOY. 
LONDON PRESS OPINIONS. 

“Showed ability of no mean order, and infused an amount of life into the part which 
was thoroughly appreciated by the audience. The Company is very fortunate in having such 
an excellent leading actor and stage manager.”—T7he Hra, February 4. 

“In the leading character Mr. Delannoy deserves praise for his careful and earnest acting.” 
—-Referee, August 7. 

“ Mr. Delannoy displayed a remarkable amount of clever acting in the leading character—a 
somewhat difficult part—and was twice called before the curtain.”— Weekly Dispatch, August 7. 

“ The author was fortunate in securing so good an exponent of his leading character as Mr. 
Delannoy, who played most naturally, and deservedly won much applause; the closeness with 
which the piece worked on its first representation reflects great credit on him as a stage 
manager.” —Public Opinion, March 4. 

“ Capitally played by Mr. Delannoy; with a handsome presence and musical voice he soon 
made himself a favourite with his audience.”— Society, October 8. 


“Mr. Delannoy was stage manager and leading actor. In both capacities he materially 
helped to the evening's success.”——People, March 5. 


“nder the direction of Mr. Delannoy the piece was well acted.”— Morning Post, February 28. 
“Jn the leading réle played with tact and true humour.”—Sunday Times, March 5, 


“The crowded house fairly roared again at the Stuttering Jack, as represented by Mr, - 


Delannoy.”— The Era, March 4. 


“In the leading réle deserved credit for his careful acting of a somewhat difficult part, and 
was called before the curtain.”—Entr'acte, August 6. 


“ Played the leading character with a commendable freshness and originality.”—Licensed 
Victuallers’ Guardian, March 4. 


“In the leading part Mr. Delannoy played with great taste and finish."—Figaro, March 4. 
Appress—CARE OF “THE ERA” OFFICE. 


r(P HE CHEVALIER SOCOVEL,| 


the American Tenor. 


All communications to 
CARE OF “THE ERA” OFFICE. 


Vi R. WILFORD SELW YN,/| 


PRINCIPAL HEAVIES. 
Address—AS PER 
WEEKLY 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MI RS. JOHN BILLINGTON, 
OF THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, LYCEUM, 
AND ADELPHI, 
Prepares Ladies and Gentlemen for the Stage, Elocution, and Recitations. 
Address—34 Burcuitey Roav, N.W. 


VI IsS AMY SEDGWICK’S 
DRAMATIC RECITALS, 
As given before Her Majesty the Queen. 
Address—Srcretary, Bank Lodge, 1, Western Place, Hove, Brighton. 


N.B.—Miss Amy Sedgwick receives a few pupils for Elocution 
and Drawing-room Recitations, &c. 
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\ A > BRUBERT ARTHU RK, 
LESSEE ann MANAGER, 
IIER MAJESTY’S THEATRES, ABERDEEN axy DUNDEE, 
AND 
THEATRE ROYAL, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Address all communications to Dundee. 


VI R. G. M. ro 3s & mo By 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 
Permanent Address—19 Colville Road, Bayswater, W. 
G. M. P. has held the following engagements :— 
1871 to 1873: SECRETARY to the late CHARLES RICK, Theatre Royal, Bradford. 
1874 to 1878: BUSINESS MANAGER to the late Mdlle. BEATRICE. 
i878 to 1892; BUSINESS MANAGER and TREASURER to WILSON BARRETT, Esq. 
At present BUSINESS MANAGER to ROLLO BALMAIN, Esq., Princess's Theatre, London. 


MUSIC HALL BENEVOLENT FUND. 


Hon, President : Sir AUGUSTUS HARRIS. President: J. L. GRAYDON, Esq. 
Trustees: R, WARNER and G. A. PAYNE, Esqs. Hon, Treasurer : G. E. ENGLISH, Esq. 


Tux above Fund is purely Benevolent, and not a provident fund, and depends on the exertions 
of its Officers and Committee to relieve needy deserving Artistes with free grants, no loans 
being recognised. It is urgently requested that all interested in the Music Hall Profession, 
especially Brother and Sister Artistes of those who may require relief, may consider the claims 
of this Association. Particular attention is called to the Collecting Boxes and Christmas Lists 
in the various Halls and Theatres. 

The Committee meet to consider all cases of relief every Thursday. 

Due notice of the Annual Dinner will be shortly given in the middle page of “ Tu# Era.” 

FRANK HALL, Sceretary. 


MONS. & MME. ALIAS, 


Cosfumiers Francais, 
LONDON AND PARIS, 
36, SOHO SQUARE, W.C. 


FANCY BALL COSTUMES FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
J. L. KENNEDY & CO., 


140, STEELHOUSE LANE, BIRMINGHAM, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ARMOUR, SWORDS, AND JEWELLERY 


Used in all the modern grand productions both at home and abroad, 
Testimonials from upwards of fifty Managers. 


Established nearly 100 years. 
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Mr. WILSON BARRETT, 


ON TOUR THROUGH 


THE UNITED STATES, 


ACCOMPANIED BY HIS 


ENTIRE LONDON COX,TPANY. 


REPERTOIRE: 


PHARAOH, HAMLET, CLAUDIAN, 
OTHELLO, BEN-MY-CHREE, THE ACROBAT, 


&c., &c. 


Cuartes Dickens, in Household Words, says :— 


? 


“ For passion, intensity, and pathos Wilson Barrett has no rival on the stage.’ 


RETURNS FOR 


TOUR THROUGH THE UNITED KINGDOM, JULY 1893. 
LONDON TO FOLLOW. 


Business Maxacen—Ma. G. M. POLINI. 
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7 7 my 9 / 
M{DLLE. BEATRICE’S COMPANY, 
a Under the Management of 

MR. FRANK HARVEY. 
Twenty-third Year of Tour. 
REPERTOIRE. 
THE LAND OF THE LIVING. JUDGE NOT. 
A RING OF IRON, THE WORLD AGAINST HER. 
THE WORKMAN. THE WAGES OF SIN. 
THE WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE, MARRIED, NOT MATED. 
THE MOTHER. A DAUGHTER OF THE POOR. 
THE LOVE THAT LASTS. THE WIFE’S VICTORY. 
FROU-FROU. BUILT ON SAND. 
LIFE AND DEATH, \ A MAD MARRIAGE. 
FALLEN AMONG THIEVES. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


WAR AARAAAN 


DIRECTORS. 
Prorrssor J. F. BRIDGE, Mvs. Doc. T. H. FRIEND, Ese. 
HENRY BRUCE, Ese. WILHELM GANZ, Ese. 
GEORGE FREEMANTLE, Ese. GRORGE NICHOLSON, Ese, 


GRAND OPERA COMPANY, 


) ON TOUR IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Sole Manager at eee te .» Mr. T. H. Frienp. 


ROYAL COURT THEATRE, LIVERPOOL. 


Proprietors as ost eee Cart Rosa Opera Co., Lo. 
Responsible Manager ... ws Mr. Henry Bruce. ‘ 
One of the most elegant and perfectly appointed Theatres in England. 
UNEQUALLED FOR ITS ACOUSTIC PROPERTIES. 
NO DEBENTURE NOR SEASON TICKET-HOLDERS. 
Registered Address—“ Court, Liverpool.” 


) _ Registered Offices of THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, Limited : 
l6, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, S.W. 


Secretary... .. EE. CHAS. HOTLE. 


c2 
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ML &:- 2 os oak OO TD GA LER, 
SOLE PROPRIETOR OF is 
THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, LEICESTER, 
AND 
THE ROYAL COUNTY THEATRE,- READING. 
Appress—ELLIOT GALER, 


ANSTEY FRITH, 
LEICESTER. 


H~ ROL D B. NELSON’S 


COMPANIES 
ON TOUR. 


“CASTE” COMEDIES REPERTOIRE, 


Tours, 1893-94. 
Produced by T. W. Roverrsox, Esq. 


Address— 


HAROLD B. NELSON, 


Lake House Park, Wanstead, Essex. 


Business MAnaGrr H. ADAIR NELSON. 


H VMUND THEA RL #4, 
TRAGEDIAN. 
Supported by 
MISS KATE CLINTON 
AND 


SPECIALLY SELECTED COMPANY. 


All communications to 
EDMUND TEARLE, 
THEATRE ROYAL, SOEFFIELD. 
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“HUMANITY,” “SIBERIA,” etc. 


JOHN LAWSON, 
PANTOMIME, 
‘**- BABES IN THE WOOD,?’? 
ST, JAMES’S THEATRE, MANCHESTER, 


Joun Lawson as the “ RUFFIAN,” with all his original business. 


FRED FREDERICK’S BURLESQUE TOUR. 
“THE ROSE OF THE ALHAMBRA,” 
Br CHARLES STIRLING PARKER. 


Now in Third Year of Tour. 


Booked and re-booked at all Ai provincial theatres, also at three London theatres. 
Miss Katie Freperick as “ Tue Ross.” The “ Rutto” Troupe of Lady Dancers. 


Printing by Allen & Son, Stafford & Co., Nassau Co., Montague Chatterton and Art 
Desiguing Cv.; also American, 


All communications, Theatre Royal, Stratford, London, 


“WHEEL OF TIME!” 
ENTIRELY NEW DRAMA. 
SOLE PROPERTY OF J. G, RAINBOW, 


Produced for the First Time on any Stage at West Bromwich, Dec. 26, 1892. 


Title, Effects, and Pictorial Designs Registered and fully Protected. 


JOHN HENRY COO K H’S 
ROYAL CIRCUSES. 


EDINBURGH, 
ABERDEEN, 
GREENOCK, 
LEITH. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING, 
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CHARLES LAURI;, 


The World’s Favourite Pantomimist and Animal Impersonator, and his Renowned English 


aod French Pantomime Companies, 


CHARLES LAURIS PLAYS. 


THE HANLON LEES’ ORIGINAL 


“VOYAGE EN SUISSE.” 
“LA STATUE DU COMMANDEUR,” 


A Musical Comedy without words, in three acts, by P. Eudel and E. Mangin. Music by 
Adolphe David. Produced at Prince of Wales's Theatre, London, on June 12, 1892. 


“LE COLLIER DE 
SAPHIRS,"’ 
A Poetical Musical Play 


“THE PRODIGAL'S 
RETURN,"’ 


A sequel to “I’Enfant 


without words, in one act 
and two scenes, written 
by Catulle Mendés. Music 
by Gabriel Pierné. As 
played at the Paris Opera 
by Mdlle. Invernizzi. 


Prodigue.” A New and 

Original Musical Play 

withont -words, in three 

acts, written by Cecil 

Raleigh. Music by Jumes 
M. Glover. 


FERDINAND LE 
WOCEUR," 


A French Farcical Comedy 
n three acts, adapted hy 
Michael Watson, entitled 
“JOSEPH,” just pro- 
duced in America with 
enormous success. 


DID YOU RING?"’ 


A Farcical Operetta, by 
Messrs. Mabson & Hough- 
ton. Music by Landon 
Ronald. Produced at the 
Prince of Wales's Theatre, 
on London, July 4, 1892. 





“SILENCE IS GOLDEN. 


MR. CHARLES LAURI. 


“LENFANT PRODIGUE,” 


The first Musical Play without words, written by Michel Carré fils, Music by André Wormser. 
Played at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 251 times; acknowledged by the press and the public 
to have been the greatest success and novelty ever brought to London for years. 


All communications re the abore plays. tour, rights of tour, &e., to be addressed :— 
C. LAURI, 168, Capen Roav, N.W.; or ALFRED MOUL, 19, Sacxvitte Street, Piccapitry. 


Mr. CHARLES LAURI and Company, assisted by Mons. AGOUST, now with Oscar Barrett 
at the Olympic Theatre and Crystal Palace, in Christmas Pantomimes, “DICK 
WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT” and “BABES IN THE WOOD.” 
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THE ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS. 
THE ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS. 


NOTE THE TRADE MARK “ORIGINAL.” 


JOHN, 
FRED, 
HARRY, eG ..e *# 
+ + + JOSEPH, 
WILLIAM, 
ERNEST 
Now on Tour with “ Frivolity” (10th year). 
THEIR OWN CREATION. 
NO VACANT DATES. 


Art, 
Novelty, 


ND 
Originality. 


CAUTION. 
All the ‘*Business,” Mechanical and other Tricks in 
| **Fpivolity” are copyright and protected. Legal proceed ngs 
will be taken against any person infringing same. 
MORRIS & RICKARDS, 
Solicitors, 


1 Mitre Court, Temple. 
| 


Business Manacer GEORGE TESTER, 
Proprietor, Mr. JOHN LEOPOLD, 
538, Caledonian Road, N. 
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THE HUMAN FARM-YARD. 


WALTER STANTON, 
NATURE’S GREATEST MIMIC. 
The World’s Favourite Bird Impersonator. 


L’HOMME COQ, THE MAN ROOSTER, DER HAHN MENSCH, 


Summer, 1890. Summer, 1888 & 1889. _ Spring, 1891. 
L’HIPPODROME, Barnum &Bailey’sCircus, FEEN PALAST, 
PARIS. America & Canada. BERLIN. 
Principal Comic Number | Principal Comic Number. Principal Comic Number. 
PANTOMIME, 1889-99, DRURY LANE THEATRE, LONDON. 
= 1891-92, ALEXANDRA THEATRE, SHEFFIELD. 

" 1892-23, GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS. 


REPERTOIRE 
PRINCIPAL SINGING, DANCING, AND GROTESQUE COMEDIAN. 
P.rrot in “ Robioson Crusos.” Goose in “Goose and Golden Eggs.” 
Giant (crying) Baby in “Jack, the Giant Killer,” &c., &. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


LONDON, Drury Lane Theatre. 

* Decidedly the pleasantest and freshest incident of the great display is Mr. 
Walter Stanton, the Giant Rooster, who struts about, dances, and crows, when 
a live game cock [ trained for the purpose] is liberated from a monster egg, who 
sets up a lusty crow, and in desperate earnest flies up and attacks his enormous 
counterfeit amidst a tamult of applause.” (Pantomime, Drury Lane.)— The 
Era, Dec. 27, 1889. 

PARIS, Hippodrome. 

“L’HOMME COQ (Mr. Walter Stanton) is the novelty of the season.”— 
La Petite Journal, Paris, 1890. 

BERLIN. 

“DER HAHN MENSCH (Mr. Walter Stanton) is the great talking subject 
of Berlin.’’—Die Artiste, 1891. 

SHEFFIELD, Alexandra Theatre. 

“Mr. Walter Stanton is a born goose; he appears to have studied the 
habits of this bird with great success.’’—Shefield Daily Telegraph, Jan. 5, 1892. 

‘‘A finer goose than Mr. Walter Stanton makes it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, tu find.’”’-—Shefield and Rotherham Independent, Jan. 5, 1892. 

“The Goose (Mr. Walter Stanton) forthwith euters, and he at once proves 
himself to be a finished pantomimist.’’—Shefield Independent, Dec. 26, 1891. 

“Mr. Walter Stanton, as the Goose, is excruciatingly fanny, and puts in 
a great deal of laughable business.’’— Yorkshire Fost, Dec. 28, 1891. 

“The central character, one of the chief features in the pantomime, is Mr. 
Walter Stanton’s impersonation of the Goose.”’—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 26, 1891. 


Sol2/y invented, patented, performed, and costumed (with real feathers) by Walter Stanton. 


Address—i0, Sr. Otave’s Garpens, Kexxixcton Roap, Loxpoy, 8.E. 
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“ The force of her own merit makes her way.’— Suaxespeare, 
METSS + 2 ca )|=|=6 ht oo 
THE LONDON IDOL. 

The leading burlesque actress of the present day.— Vide Press. 
Cunistmas, 1892-93—* Dick Whittington,” Theatre Royal, Glasgow. 
Sprinc 4np Summer—Masic Hall Tour, London and Provinces. 


AUTUMN ~Second Tour of “‘ Cartonche & Co.” Burlesque, commencing at the 
r i © 
Grand Theatre, Islington. 


Cunrisrmas, 1893-94—Retained by oaen, Howard and Wyndham. 
Sore Bustxess Maxnacern, WALTER DE FRECE. Address, en route. 


IN FACE AND FORM COMBINED. 


THE THREE SISTERS LEVEY 


(ADELE, CARLOTTA, AND MAY-LILLIAN.) 
Christmas Arrangements :— 
SPECIALLY ENGAGED BY SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS 
For the opening of 
THE PALACE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


ALSO 


GATTI’S, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 


AND 
CHARING CROSS MUSIC HALL. 
Sule and exclusive Agents... wie ee «» Messrs. H. J. DIDCOTT & CO. 


VER. ARTE CUR Bio's 2, 


COMEDIAN AND VOCALIST, 


After most successful seasons in Theatres in London and Provinces with his great Drama, 
“BALLYVOGAN,” and his Farcicat, Musican Comedy, “OUR PARTY,” and in Vanrtery 
Theatres with his COMICAL MUSICAL TRIOS and SKETCHES, will leave England in 
September next, 1893, for a FORTY WEEKS’ TOUR OF THE STATES AND CANADA 
with his Fareical Comedy, “OUR PARTY,” and an English Comedy Company, including 


Miss Anyie Kinc-Lioyp and Mr. Harry Kinu-Lioyp. 


“Fan without vulgarity.” 


MR. CHARLES BIGNELL, 
COMELIAN AND VOCALIST. 
Christmas till Kaster— 
LONDON PAVILION. 
ROYAL HOLBORN. 
CANTERBURY. 
PARAGON. 
SHORT TOUR, EASTER. 
Agents: H. J. DIDCOTT & CO. 
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‘Th 
> 
L.EOorPO:LD’S | 
WONDERS. | the 
(“ Gracie” and Alfred Leopold.) a 
+ +¢% = = 4 : st 
LYING TRAPEZE ARTISTS. = 
American managers and others who need a big Aerial number should communicate at once Kay: 
: with GEORGE LEOPOLD (the Original). the 1 
Permanent. Address-——Leopold House, 164, Clapham Road, London, S.W. is qt 
THE BEAUTIFUL | pA 
GSEBRA LDIN & } sm 
t 
: LEOPOLD. Cle’ 
The Rage of London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. = 
The handsomest and most accomplished Lady Gymnast in the World. > WwW 
AMERICAN MANAGERS IN WANT OF A BIG AERIAL SHOW, . 
Address—GEORGE LEOPOLD (Tue Oriana). Tro 
Permanent Address-—Leopold House, 164, Clipham Road, London, S.W, Gc 
- a Exe 
THE Po 
(CHARLES and FREDERIC), 
Now on Tour with the most successful Adaptation ever produced of 
“LE VOYAGE EN SUISSE,” 
Entitled— (No) 
“THE SWISS EXPRESS.” ( 
FOR PARTICULARS SEE THE ERA WEEKLY. 
THE CRAGGS, 


GENTLEMEN ACROBATSs, 

Appeared, by Royal Command, before THE SHAH, THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF 
WALES, and THE ROYAL FAMILY, at the EMPIRE THEATRE, July 4, 1889. 
Jan. Ist, BERLIN (3 months). LONDON to follow. NO VACANT DATES. 
Agent—Warner. Permanent Address—68, Kennington Road, London, 3.E. ; 
and W. Craaa. Proprietor. Theatre Roval, Leich. Laneashire. 


ms. «. oF. WOOD EUUSH, 
THE FAMOUS IMPERSONATOR OF MEN AND MANNERS. 

Author and Composer of Leno's, Beauchamp’s, and Rafferty’s latest successes, and all his own. 
OUR BEATIE, OUR BEATIE. OUR BEATIE. 
The Vocal Phenomenon of the 19th Century. Without an equal in the World. 

OUR BEATIE, Ballad, Descriptive, Comic Vocalist, and Jig Dancer. 

OUR BEATIE, Re-engaged at all the Principal Halls. OUK BEATIE, the Gifted Voice Wonder. 
Address—43, St. Mark's Street, Woodhouse, Leeds; or back page of “ Tus Era” weekly. 


MO 
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* DEVANT.” “ DEVANT.” 
VEN TO. 

“The Squire of Haslemere.” A Ventriloquial Drama, invented and arranged 
by Vento, received with unbounded success wherever produced. VENTO, 
the Peerless Ventriloquist (Stoll). VENTO, the Novelty Ventriloqnist 
(Stoll). VENTO, a Ventriloquial Genius fall of fresh ideas (Stoll). VENTO 
is the only artiste that has strack out a new line in the Ventriloquial Art. 
Vento is sole Inventor and Maker of all his Figures, &c. Daily News, Sept. 6. 
“Vento’s new Show, ‘Squire of Haslemere,’ was the best of the evening, all 
the more so as it was a novelty. Vento is sure to have many imitators, but it 
is questionable if he need fear them.” VENTO, Sourn and Royat. 


DAINEZ’S WORLD-RENOWNED ANIMALS. 
THE QUAINTEST QUADRUPEDS IN CREATION. 


SMILER, " Premier 
the \ Leaping 

Cleverest So / {*% - aS and 

Donkey Sas) ; ’ Somersault 


in the ; > * — +> =) me Dogs. 

World. (\\ SSSA Arr At liberty 
Marvel- mm \d\k = eT Are for Pan- 
lous \ATY no "£ 5 cotahante, 

1 VAL Ce reuses, 

Troupe of , 3 (stk X Theatres, 

Goats, SS ee Waele —J ==\— Halls, and 
Excelsior Net : je eo Garden 


Ponies, ? Fetes, &c. 


Address—SMILER’S CIRCUS, LLANDUDNO. 
“NEVER INTRODUCE YOUR DONAH TO A PAL.” 


MR. GUS. ELEN, 


THE FAMOUS LONDON COMEDIAN. 
Christmas and New Year's arrangements as follows:— 
TROCADERO. (No Vacanctes, 1893.) 
(No Vacancies, 1893.) ROYAL, HOLBORN. (No Vacancies, 1893.) 
(No Vacanctks, 1893.) CAMBRIDGE. (No Vacancies, 1893.) 
(No Vacancies, 1893.) CANTERBURY. 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL. 
Sole and exclusive Agents: Messrs. H. J. DIDCOTT & CO. 


REDOUBTABLE. INCOMPARABLE. 
JIM M Y JAMES, 


MUSICAL COMEDIAN, 
AND THE 


MOST NOVEL BONE PLAYER OF THE WORLD. 


All communications, 
Frep Hicnam, 161, Stamford Street, London. 
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S. A. de PARRAVICINI, 
THEATRICAL, MUSICAL, AND GENERAL AGENT, 
49, DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, 
Office Hours, Eleven till Three daily. 
Mr. S. A. de Parravicini has Special Correspondents in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Italy, America, South America, and the Colonies ' 


HARRINGTON BAILY, 
GENERAL THEATRICAL MANAGER, 

12 BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 

Office Hours—11 till 4; Saturdays, 11 till 1. 
PLAYS PRODUCED. TOURS ARRANGED. MATINEES MANAGED. 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCES SUPERINTENDED. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF THEATRICAL BUSINESS NEGOTIATED. 

os ph Sun Lier anp Fire Orrice. 

Rattway Passencer Assurance Company. 


Tue Norwicu Fire Orrice. 
Tue Impeeiat Accipent Orricer. 


AGENT FOR \ 


The Pioneers of Dramatic and Musical Agency.—Vide Press. 


Messrs. HUGH JAY DIDCOTT & CO., 


Dramatic, Musical, and Lyric Agents, 
20, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


(ADJOINING THE GREEN-ROOM CLUB). 


Mr. Dipcorr may be Consulted Every Day (Saturdays excepted) from 
2.30 p.m. to 5.30 P.M. 


Manager of the Dramatic Department Mr. C. ST. JOHN DENTON. 


a ee RR Ne a A LL 
Telegraphic Address,) MUSICAL AND VARIETY AGENT. (** Inimitable,’ Leeds, 


= cS 
AT |_| NOME, 


GRANTHAM ARMS, 


NT. 


DYER STREET, eS LEEDS. 


Set) 


PRINCIPAL LUNDON, PROVINCIAL, CONTINENTAL, AMERICAN AND AUSTRALIAN PAPERS KEPT. 
a 


NEVILLE’S DRAMATIC STUDIO, 
624, OXFORD STREET, MARBLE ARCH, W. 

Patrons—Sir Augustus Harris, H. Beerbohm Tree, Esq., Charies Wyndham, Esq., 
T. Thorne, Exsq., Wilson Barrett, Esq., E. 8, Willard, Esq, Eugene Tompkins, EKeq., &c. 
Established by, and under the personal supervision of, Mr. Henry Nevitir. Thorough 
practical instruction given on tne Stage of the Studio Theatre. Voice Production, Elocution, 
Gesture, Stage-craft. Practice, Rehearsals, and Performances, and introduction to the Pro- 
fession. Address—Mr. rep Gartsipr, 


MUSICAL AND 
VARIETY AGE 


F 


SS ee Goat 
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Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ DIDCOTT, LONDON.” Telephone No. 4,815. 
IN UTROQUE FIDELIS. 
Messrs. HUGH JAY DIDCOTT & CO., 


The Eminent Dramatic and Musical Agents. 
THE BEACON OF ALL ENGLISH, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL MANAGERS, 


6, YORK ROAD, LAMBETH, 8.E. 
CORRESPONDENCE IN “ALL LANGUAGES. 


Mr. Didcott may be consulted ‘fr om 11 am. to 2.30 pm. daily, 
or by special appointment. 


RICHARD WARNER & CO., 


irecfors of 3nternational et eatrical and lusical Agenc 
2 f 7 YORK ROAD, began LONDON, a Agency, 
Mavrice DE Frece (late Theatre Royal, Liverpool, &c.), eae 7 Somers, Secretary. 
In conjunction with every principal Agent on the Continent. 
Headquarters for all the principal American Managers. 
Telegraphic Address—* Popular, London.” Telephone, 4,522. 


Telephone, No, 4567. Telegrams, ‘‘ Concerts, London.” 


ALFRED ABRAHAMS & CO., 


DRAMATIC 
AND 


MUSICAL AGENTS. 


55 WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


THE LONDON CONJURING TRICK WORKS. 


EstaB.isuep 1818. 


FRANK HIAM, 


INVENTOR, DESIGNER, AND MANUFACTURER OF 
MAGICAL APPARATUS, BALLET CHANGES 


PANTOMIME AND CONJURING TRICKS. 
Wholesale and Retail. Illustrated Catalogue, Sixpence. 


Testimonials from the Magical and Dramatic Profession. 
Magical Entertainments Provided. 


Works: 15, Nile Street, City Road, London, N. 
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SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS. |! 


FROM ST. JAMES’S HALL, LIME STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
WHERE THEY HAVE PERFORMED .FOR 23 CONSECUTIVE YEARS, 
PEERS OF MINSTRELSY! 


INCOMPARABLE AND TRIUMPHANT IN TWO 
HEMISPHERES. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS 


Achieved, during their tours through the United States and Canada, a triumph that forms an 
epoch in the annals of Minstrelsy. Proclaimed by the united voice of the Press and Public to be 
- the greatest combination ever witnessed in the New World. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS, 


Now touring thronghout the United Kingdom, comprising the best Performers of the 
Minstrel Stage, and maintaining the proud position in publie favour which hes for years been 
awarded to them. 





Incontestably the most popular Company in the World. 









Address all communications as to route, &c., to 
SAM HAGUE, 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, 
St. James's Hall, Liverpool. 


ENGLAND’S GREATEST MUSICAL CLOWNS. 


THE BROTHERS WEBB 


(JOJO & RUTE), 














ADDRESS: 


25 MYATT ROAD, NORTH BRIXTON, LONDON, S.W. 


N.B.—-Renowned Performers on the Patent English Concertinas mannfac- 
tured by G. Jones, Commercial Road, London. 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR DANCING. 


MADAME KATTI LANNER, 
DIRECTRESS. 


73, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. W. 
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[S. |} NICHOLLS’ PATENT AUTOMATIC SHUT-UP SEATS, 


For Thoatres, Music Halls, Lecture and Ball Rooms, Restaurants 


[i } and Bars, City Offices, &c., &c. 
ARS, Various Patterns. Rows any Length required. 


it forms an 
ublie to be 


rs of the 
years been 


r. 
iverpool. 


3B 


Provides a convenient and ample gangway to every row of seats 
for ingress and egress, and the best for economising space. 


NICHOLLS, 47, ENDEL STREET, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


manufac. MBSOLE AGENT AND MAKER OF GRAYDON’S PATENT SLIDING SAFETY BARRIER 
FOR ENTRANCE-WAYS OF PLACES OF PUBLIC RESORT. 


WHITE’S PERFecT Fitting TIGHTS. 


Please to compare my Prices with those diets. * paid, Carriage paid: 


I, S.W. 





G. 


Black Pure Silk through ed aa a us | Colours 
: Cotten Tops ... ae 1/- 
Spun Silk thronghon ... $e eis - 6 J 
ws (ctton Tops... 8/6 extra. 
Cashmere Fine ... ‘0 a “oa, 20m ) Colours 
pe Me lium is com osc on 6d. 
a Worst ed Cuarse . , 6/- ) extra. 


Postal Ovedér to WHITE. 
THE ATRBICAL and ATULETIC HOSIERY MANUFACTURER, 
68, LONG ROW, and 322a, ALFRETON ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 
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. FANCY DRESS BALLS. 


w. CLARESON, 


Court Costumier and Perrugquier. 


By Special Appointment to Her Majesty. 


WIGS, COSTUMES, DOMINOS, MASKS, 
LIMELIGHT, SCENERY, and PROPERTIES. 
AMATEUR THEATRICALS, TABLEAUX VIVANTS, 

CHARADES, &c., attended in ‘Town or Country on Moderate 

‘Terms. Competent Men sent with every Requisite. 

FANCY COSTUMES, WIGS, &c., for FANCY DRESS 

BALLS, of the Best Quality and Workmanship. Professional 

Terms. Sale or Hire. 


CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER, the Queen of Toilet 
Powders, Unrivalled for the Complexion. 1s, 6d. per box ; 
or by post, ls. 8d. 


SHEPHERDS’ CROOKS, FATRY WANDS, RED HOT 
POKERS, FAIRY WINGS, FATHER CHRISTMAS COS- 
TUME, WIG, ard BEARD on Hire for Christmas Parties. 
Sale or Hire. Estimates given. 


45 & 44 WELLINGTON ST., | a cl 

STRAND, LONDON. Cechoueaeltllanh Gloria 
DECORATION OF 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


AND 


Stained Glass. 
MESSRS. CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO,, 


Have made the above work a special study, and respectfully call attention 
to the List of Works below :— 

HOTELS.—Grand ; Metropole ; First Avenue ; Holborn Restaurant; Prince’s 
Restaurant; Albemarle; Shaftesbury; Star and Garter, Richmond; 
Grand and Metropole, Brighton ; Torbay, Torquay. 

CLUBS.—Constitutional; Junior Constitutional; Naval and Military ; City of} 
London; Lyric; Prince’s ; Meicestersinger’s; Centary; St. Stephen’s; 
Pelican; Eccentric ; Conservative ; National Liberal. 4 

TOWN HALLS,—Dover; Hull; Reading; Northampton; Redhill, &c., &c,) 
and all the principal Theatres and Music Halls in London. 

C. S. & Co. will send to any part of the United Kingdom and give Scheme and 

Estimate Free of  Canage. 


PAP PI OSA 


75 & 78, NEWMAN ‘STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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TOM NORMAN. 


“SILVER KING” (Registered). 


"UOIIQIYXY AOJ 9[QBzINS JI 
‘peeg dO OAITY ‘SOM[OAON JO SpUly [Te osesuq 


NOVELTY AGENT, 
Jo eseyoing 0} uedo sfeM[y 


and Proprietor of 
NORMAN’S LIVING WONDERS. 


Address—Oare of “The Era” Office. 


CONJURING TRICKS. 
HAMLEY’S 


GRAND Raa SALOONS 
ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


— So 


Prices 25 per cent. under any other House. 


——— 


MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS. 


The Largest Stock of Conjuring 
Tricks in the World. 


SHIPPERS AND THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
GRAND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 600 ENGRAVINGS, POST FREE, 6d. STAMPS. 


229, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


SPECIAL SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS. 
ESTABLISHED 1760. 
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IMPROVED THEATRE CHAIRS. 


(PATENT 15,909.) 
WITH TIP-UP & SELF-RISING 
SEATS, 


Comfortable, Elegant, & Durable. 
VARIOUS DESIGNS. 
CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Upholstered in Velvet at 13/6 
each, in rows. 


Supplied to the following Theatres ani 7 
Music Halls :— 
HAYMARKET. 
COURT. 
GARRICK. 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
ROYAL, ALDERSHOT. 
GRAND, Hout. 
PRINCE OF WALES’, Liverroot. 
GLOBE, JOHANNESBURG. 
ALEXANDRA, Port ELIZaBetu. 
TROCADERO. 
> ROYAL ALBERT. 

=s. MANCHESTER PALACE of VARIETIES. | 
DUBLIN STAR PALACE of VARIETIES 
BRIGHTON ALHAMBRA. 


The AUTOMATIC ACTON can be supplied to the majority of Theatre Chairs in use, 
mating Seats SELF-RISING. Terms upon application. 


H. LAZARUS & SON, THEATRICAL AND GENERAL UPHOLSTERERS, 
33 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


\ PLAYGOERS! 


SATURDAY. 





5. 
RISING 
urable. 
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STAFFORD &CO., 


LITHOGRAPHIC, THEATRICAL, 


SHOW PRINTING WORKS, 
NETHERFIELD, near NOTTINGHAM. 
Narionar Teceruone, No. 364 (Norrincuam). 
Tececrams:—"*STAFFORD, Neruerrieco.’’ 
Illustrated and Descriptive Price Lists Free on application. 


Cc. MILTON CHASE, 
MECHANICIAN, 
MANUFACTURER OF FIRST-CLASS MAGICAL APPARATUS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 

INVENTOR OF STAGE TRICKS AND ILLUSIONS. 


Novelties constantly produced in all Branches 
of the Art. 
AGENTS IN LONDON, PARIS, AND BERLIN. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1851 BY N. E. CHASE, 
45, CAMBRIDGE STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


PERFORMING 


BEASTS, 


PERFORMING 


BIRDS, 
PERFORMING 
REPTILES. 


WILD ANIMALS AND BIRDS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, from 10s. to £1,000, 
FOR SALE OR HIRE OR EXCHANGE, 


FIVE WIND-UP PERFORMING CARRIAGES FOR SALE. 


80,000 PARROTS IMPORTED ANNUALLY. 


WILLIAM CROSS, 
LIVERPOOL. 


CARL CAPELLE’S BIRD FOOD.—10 MEDALS. 


W. CROSS, Sole Agent for Great Britain, 
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JOHN DAVIDSON, 


House Factor, 
17 0, HOPE STREET. GLASGOW. 


CIRCUS TO LET. 
ALSO GROUND AND STANDS: TO LET, 


At spotu Op anp New Grovunps, 


VINEGAR HILL, GEORGE’S CROSS, &c., 


FOR SHOWS, MERRY-GO-ROUNDS, SWING BOATS, STALLS, &c,, &c. 


WILLSON 


SUPPLIES STREAMER LETTERS, MAMMOTH POSTERS, DAY BILLS, 


AND THE GENERAL RUN OF SHOW PRINTING IN FIRST-CLASS STYLE, 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


DAY BILLS, &ec., 


AT OUR USUAL LOW RATES. 


We require no exaggerated advertisement, thanks to our numerous Customers for their kind 7 


recommendations. 
We are adding Machinery to keep pace with our increasing Trade. 


WILLSON’S NEW WALK PRINTING WORKS, LEICESTER. 


THOMAS CAVYVANAH, 


THEATRICAL UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET-MAKER, 


80 Grosvenor St., C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Stall and Balcony Chairs, with folding seats, various patterns, always in Stock. 
WORKS—97a OXFORD ST. 


THE *“‘WOODMAN,’’ 
EASY ROW, BIRMINGHAM. 


THIS WORLD-FAMED HOSTELRY COMPLETELY REBUILT, REFURNISHED, 


AND REDECORATED. 


SPECIAL. 
FOR CONVENIENCE OF THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL PROFESSION 
ORDINARY EVERY SUNDAY AT ONE O'CLOCK. 
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BLACKPOOL > 
WINTER GARDENS PAVILION: 


Der Majesty's Opera Mouse. 


THIS MAGNIFICENT ESTABLISHMENT STANDS UNRIVALLED IN EUROPE. 
The number of Visitors who passed the turnstiles during the last season (1892) was over 


ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER. 


The Granp Pavixion, capable of holding 15,000 persons, is fitted with large Stage and one of 
the handsomest Proscenium in the world. In this gigantic Theatre during the Season, which 
runs Three Months, viz., July, August, and September, 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLETS, 
GYMNASTIC AND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Are given Twice every Day. 
BRILLIANT ORCHESTRA OF 50 PERFORMERS. 


During the Year various other Entertainments take place in the same building :— 
Grand Concerts, Oratorios, Promenade Concerts, and Every 


Sunday Evening Grand Sacred Concerts, 
THE FINEST OPERATIC anv CONCERT SINGERS anp MUSICIANS ark ENGAGED 
THE WINTER GARDENS CHORAL SOCIETY, 
Numbering about 300, are under the direction of Dr. H. Fisuar, Mus.Doc. 
In connection with the above, and under the same roof, 


RER MAJESTY’S OPERA ROUSE, 


Which is acknowledged one of the most elegant and comfortable Theatres in the United Kingdom, 
capable of holding about 2,000. 


ONLY THE FIRST-CLASS COMPANIES AND LEADING STARS ARE BOOKED. 
Managers and Authors should bear in mind that this is a first-class Theatre, and only 
receives positively No. 1 Companies. 

NOTICE.—Everyone paying to the Opera House (even the Gallery, Gd.) has the 


privilege of passing through to the Grand Pavilion, and witnessing the Great Enter- 
tainments there without extra charge. 


TRE ROYAL CIRCUS 


Is also in connection with the other places of entertainment, with Stabling for 100 Horses ; will 
hold 4,000 Visitors. 


THIS CIRCUS IS OPEN DURING THE SUMMER SEASON. 
SUPERB FLORAL HALL, PALM HOUSE, AND GIGANTIC FERNERY. 
SKATING RINK. FAIRY CAVES AND GROTTOES. 
Magnificent Refreshment Rooms and Buffets. 

THE VERY ,BEST OF EVERYTHING, AND CHEAP PRICES. 
GRANDEST BILLIARD SALOON IN THE OCOUNTRY. 
WILLIAM HOLLAND (The People’s Caterer), 


GENERAL MANAGER, 
Blackpool Winter Gardens and Pavilion Company, Ltd- 
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BELPER—PUBLIC HALL. 


Newly built in centre of town, and close to Railway. Large Hall, 68 feet by 45 feet, 30 feet 
high ; platform, 24 feet across, can be extended to 40 feet. Seat 700; three kinds of chairs, 
Licensed for stage plays. Every accommodation as to retiring rooms and underground com- 
munication provided. Best room in Midland Counties. 


Apply, Mr. Joserux Pym, Managing Director, Belper. 


BRIDPORT, DORSET—DRILL HALL. 


Dramatic License. Complete Fit-up. Hall, 80 by 40 ft. 
Removable Stage, 33 by 18 ft. Dressing Rooms, Lavatories, &c. 
Seat 700; total accommodation, 800. 
Apply to MAJOR WHETHAM, Bridport. 


BRIGHTON ALHAMBRA, 
KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
PO RIIORG issiscscovzescosces Tae BRIGHTON ALHAMBRA, Luwrep. 
ManaGer and Secretary...Mr. HARRY LUNDY. 
This magnificent Establishment open every evening with the grandest 
Variety Entertainment in the provinces. All the latest novelties and principal 
star artistes. English and Foreign Attractions, Ballets, &c. 


CHANGE OF PROGRAMME EVERY WEEK. 
REFRESHMENTS OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Prices from 6d. to Two Guineas. 


Artistes, in applying for engagements, will kindly accept three days’ silence as a polite negative. | 


BIRMINGHAM.—MASONIC HALL,? 

NEW STREET. 

TO BE LET, beautifully decorated, well lighted, the most fashionable and beautiful room J 

and best situation iu Birmingham. Suitable for concerts and first-class entertainments, Will 

seat. 600 persons. Size of Hall, 70 feet by 4) feet. No dramatic licence, To be let by the | 
week, month, or longer period, 

Apply GEORGE BEECH, 37 Temple Street, Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM.—CURZON HALL, 
SUFFOLK STREET. 

TO BE LET, spacious, well seated and lighted ; has an excellent stage, and will acecommo- 
date about 3,000 persons. It is used for panorama and circus performances, nigger entertain- 
ments, concerts, &c., to which it is admirably adapted. Suitable stabling for a stud of horses, 
No dramatic licence. Size of Stage, 31 feet by 13 feet. Size of Hall, 103} feet by 91 feet. 

Apply GEORGE BEECH, 37 Temple Street, Birmingham. 


BRISTOL.—BEDMINSTER TOWN HALL. 


67 feet by 51 feet. 
Adapted for seating about 750 on the Ground Floor, and 450 in the Gallery, 
besides standing room for about 350 more. 


For rates and particulars apply to 
Granam H. Wits, Secretary, Foster’s Chambers, Small Street, Bristol. 
Send for Revised Tariff. 





AD 
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CHELMSFORD.—CORN EXCHANGE. 
(POPULATION, INCLUDING SPRINGFIELD, ADJOINING, 13,500). 
Size, 100 feet by 45 feet; 40 feet high. 
Licensed for Stage Plays. Good Dressing Rooms, Hall well Heated and Seated ; 
Platform Stage, 28 feet by 20 feet ; Good Touring Companies do well. 
Dates and Terms on Application, addressed 
Tue Secretary, Corn Exchange, Chelmsford. 


CORK.—OPERA HOUSE. 
ADMITTEDLY ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST THEATRES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Holds at ordinary prices (6d. to 32s.) £1365. 

Paid 10 per cent. dividend for years 1890, ’91, and 92. 

FIRST-CLASS COMPANIES ONLY RECEIVED. 

JOHN HORGAN, Manager. 


CROYDON.—THEATRE ROYAL. 
Sote Lessees AND MANAGERS, 
Messrs. ROBERTS, ARCHER, ayp BARTLETT. 
COMMODIOUS THEATRE. 
FINE BAND. EXCELLENT STAFF. 
OPEN EVERY WEEK IN THE YEAR. 
HOLDS AT ORDINARY PRICES £90. 
Within 10 miles of London. Population 110,000. 


Y. 


negative. 


LL, 


ful room | 
ts. Will 


ot by the | GOOLE—THEATRE ROYAL. 


PROPRIETOR CHAS. BROMLEY, 
—— Wine Merchant. 


a This Theatre is the only place of amusement in the town. Size of Stage, 
18 ft. opening, 24 ft. deep. Good Stock of Scenery and Working Appliances. 

accommo- Population, 16,000 ; population of district, 21,000. 

ontertain- Goole is distant from Grimsby, 40 miles; Doncaster, 17 ; Gainsboro’, 38 ; 

of horses. Barnsley, 33; Rotherham, 29; Wakefield, 27; Castleford, 22 ; Pontefract, 19 ; 

iat. Hall, 24; Leeds, 30; and York, 30 miles. 


—_—— Also Public Rooms for Panoramas, Concerts, and other purposes. Easy rental. 
LL. For terms, apply C. BROMLEY, Goole. 


Giey FT FHULL.—THEATRE ROYAL. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
Sore Lessee AND MANAGER: 


Mr. ALFRED CUTHBERT. 
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LEEDS. 
GRAND THEATRE. 


SOLE LESSEE AND MANAGER— 


MR. WILSON BARRETT 


(Acting, in his absence, through Mr. A. W. BARRETT). 


The finest and most convenient Theatre in Great Britain. 


OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 


NE a sinc bck des boneknepdbebinn denen sehise Mr. HENRY HASTINGS. 


LEICESTER.—ROYAL OPERA HOUSE. 
— 
Communications— 


Captain WINSTANLEY, Sore Lessex anp Manacer. 


LIVERPOOL. 
sT. JAMES’S HALL. 


Sore LessEE AND MANAGER............... Mr. SAM HAGUE. 
ENTIRELY RECONSTRUCTED AND DECORATED THROUGHOUT AT A COST 
OF £5,000. THREE DISTINCT AND SEPARATE EXITS. 

Opinions of the Liverpool Press, 

THE expensive structural alterations inside the Hall and additional exits for the convenience of habitués 
render it one of the finest and safest edifices of its kind in the City. The interior is really beautifully orna- 
mented. The ceiling; one of the handsomest in the City, never looked so well, and the Proscenium is one mass 
of gold and rich colour—a picture in itself, and forms a fitting and appropriate frame for another picture—the 
new Act Drop, a charmingly painted landscape, “ Baldwin Old Mill,” Isle of Man, by Mr. F. Hoepfner, of 

Douglas. This is really a work of art, and will bear close mspection. 


For dates &c. apply to SAM HAGUE, St. James's Hall, Liverpool. 


NEWTOWN, NORTH WALES. 
VICTORIA HALL. 


The Largest and most Popular Hall in Newtown. Spacious Gallery. First-class Stage and 
Orchestra, Cloak and Dressing Rooms. Holds about 1,000 people. Highly spoken of by 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s Opera Companies, when on Tour. ALBERT 8. COOKE, Secretary. 

N.B.—Newtown has a population of 7,500, and is the principal Town in the County of 
Montgomery. 
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NOTTINGHAM-THEATRE ROYAL. 


Proprietors Tae NormncuamM THearre Company, Limirep. 
Manager H. Crecit Bery1, 


To whom all communications connected with the business of the theatre should 
be addressed. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
And in the full tide of popularity and success, 


Telegraphic Address: Breryi, Norrincuam. 


RHYL (N. WALES). 
TOWN HALL ASSEMBLY ROOM. 

79 ft. by 40 ft. 3in., including gallery. Seats 750. Height of Hall, 22 ft. 
One night, £2. 10s. ; each succeeding day, £2. If wanted for a week or more, 
5 per cent. reduction. Licensed for Plays. 

Apply to A. ROWLANDS, Clerk to the Commissioners. 


SOUTH SHIELDS.THEATRE ROYAL. 
LESSEE AND MANAGERESS Mrs. T. B. APPLEBY. 
Acting MANaGER Mr. R. STEWART McKIM., 
THIS PRETTY AND COMMODIOUS THEATRE, 
WITH A STAGE CAPABLE OF ANY PRODUCTION TRAVELLING, 
IS OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
AND VISITED BY ALL THE BEST COMPANIES. 
RESIDENT SCENIC ARTIST. PROFESSIONAL BAND. 


Prices—Private Boxes, from Two Guineas; Dress Circle, 3s.; Boxes, 2s. 
Pit, 1s. ; Gallery, 6d. 
NOW IN THE FULL TIDE OF SUCCESS. 


SOUTH SHIELDS.—PUBLIC LIBRARY HALL. 


In the principal street of the Town. Suitable for First-class Entertainments, 
Concerts, Dioramas, &c. 
Accommodates 1,000 persons. 


Large Stage and Three Dressing Rooms. 


For Vacant Dates and Terms, apply to Taomas Pyxe, Secretary. 
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SUDBURY (SUFFOLK). 
Population 7,500, Market day, Thursday. 


Krom Liverpool Street, 594 miles. 
Fares :—First Class, 11s.; Second, 8s. 6d.; Third, 4s. 11}. 


VICTORIA HALL. 


About six minutes from station. Cab fare, 1s. Proprietors—A Company; Hon. Secs.— 
Messrs. H.C. Prarr and W. H. Dovste ; Siage Manager- -W. J. Lanapon, Esq.; Hall Keeper— 
Mr. J. Morton. Built, 1887; width of proscenium opening, 20 feet; depth from footlights to 
back wall, 15 feet; wings, 12 feet; seats 650 persons; has balcony, and is fully licensed for 
stage plays; good exits, available hose, and every preventive against fire; fireproof stairs to 
passages. Terms, including gas, new and beautiful scenery, warming (patent hot air), two good 
dressing rooms, use of piano, 42s, 6d. per night (without piano, 35s.), or special arrangements 
for week, &c. 


TROWBRIDGE.— JUBILEE TOWN HALL. 
VERY HANDSOME AND SPACIOUS. 
LET FOR ENTERTAINMENTS. 
LICENSED BY COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Great Hall, 90 ft. by 40 ft. Commodious stage. Acoustic properties 
perfect. Splendidly lighted and heated. Will seat 700, and gallery 100. 


Apply to T. S. Hitt, Clerk to Local Board, Trowbridge. 
WREXHAM PUBLIC HALL AND CORN EXCHANGE © 


Is the largest Hall in North Wales. Will seat nearly 1,200 persons. Height of room, 36 feet. 
Capital Acoustic properties. Large Stage, 36 feet long. Good Dressing Rooms, &c. Terms :— 
#2. 28. per night; £3. 13s. 6d. for two nights; £7. 7s. for six consecutive nights. Footlights, 2s. 6d. 
per night. Theatrical performances slightly extra. Wrexham is the Military Centre for North 
Wales, and is in the midst of a large population. 12 miles from Chester, 28 from Liverpool, 
and 30 from Shrewsbury. Theatrical Fit-up. Address—A. C. Nicnotson, Wrexham. 


QIMPSON’S (Limited) DIVAN TAVERN, 103, STRAND, 
OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 


The Premier Restaurant in the Strand. Established upwards of 50 Years, which still retains its supremacy ft 


for being the house to get the best English Dinner in London at a moderate price. There is also a magnificent 
Ladies’ Dining Room, where ladies can dine in the same style and cost as gentlemen do in the room downstairs. 


Private rooms for large and small parties. Noted for SOUPS, FISH, ENTREES, and JOINTS. Saddles of ia 


Mutton specially cooked to perfection from 12.30 to 8.30 p.m. Originator of professed Carvers to attend on each 
customer at separate tables. Matured Wines and Spirits. The largest stock of any Tavern in the Kingdom. 


E. W. Caruir, Managing Director , 


WORTH ET CIE., 


(Wnder Roval Patronage.) ; 


CORSETS, MODES, ROBES, 
MILLINERY. 


Specialitc-CORSBETS. 
134, NEW BOND ST., W, 


(ONLY ADDRESS.) 
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LACHENAL & Cco’s 


English (and Duet) Patent; and Newly 


Improved Chromatic 


S\CONCERTINAS, 


As ADOPTED BY ALL 
Highest Awards :—London, 
Sydney, 1880; 
Medal, Liverpool, 1886. 


Of every description. 


THER Principat PROFESSORS. 


1862; Paris, 
1884; Adelaide, 1887. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 


1878 ; 
Gold 
1889. 


London, 


years Makers to the late 


Manatebery, LONDON, W.C. | wie WuEatstone eco. 


M E- RASS CHALLIS. 
i “THE CURATE.” 
“PAR6BON THORN.” 
Permanent address — 
Theatre Royul, Lincoln. 


| IONEL ELLIS’S DRAMAS, 
4 “THE RED BARN.” 
“THE RIGHT MAN.” 
“THE FOLDS OF THE FLAG.” 
Address—32 Kimberley Street, Bradford. 


'HARLES HARRINGTON'’S Great 

J American Combination in ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
and “ The Octoroon.” Real Negroes. Freed Slaves. 
Special Scenery. New Printing. On tour in princi- 
pal cities, 


MARIE 
(Mrs. F. W. 


\ Iss 


LONGMORE 
HUMPHREYS) Disengaged, 
Address—Rosemont, Wheeley’s Road, Edgbaston; 
or Frep. W. HUMPHREYS, Musical Director, 
toyal, Birmingham. 


ME: out ae BAD ODRET , 
CHARACTER COMEDIAN AND 
BURLESQUE ACTOR. 
Comic Opera,; Pantomime, &c. 
Agents—Messrs. BLACKMORE. 


Me: CHARLES CAMERON 

4 LEAD, HEAVIES, JUVENILES. 

“ A sound and experienced actor.”—Ena, Sept, 6, 1890. 
Offers invited. Town or Good Tour. 

Permanent address—16 Shirloch Rd., Gospel Oak, N.W. 


\ R. F. V. ST. CLAIR, the Leading 
4 Topical Singer and Well-known Song Writer. 
Words put to music and vice versd. Songs of all de- 
scriptions in stock or to order. Address—HAwTHorn, 
Whin Moor, Seacroft, Leeds. 


\ R. ARTHUR THoOMAS, 


Comediaa, Burlesque 


Eccentric 
Actor and Dancer, An 
ackrowledged Versatile Performer. A Relfatde 


Artiste. Sole and exclusive Agents, Messrs. Hugh J. 
Didcots & Co. 


TIGHTS FOR THE MILLION.— 
Buy of the Maker, S. RELD, Artist in Shapes, and 
Theatrical Hosier to all the principal Theatres. A large 
asortment of every description of Hosiery kept on 
hand, in Silk, Cotton, or Worsted. Country orders 
punctually attended to on remittance, and a perfect 
fit guaranteed. Manufactory—90, Long Acre, W.C. 
Every description of Animal Skius made to order. 


Theatre | 





IEUTENANT WALTER COLE, 
the Greatest Ventriloquist in the World, with 
his original “ Merry Folks” and Electric Figure, may 
be engaged for Private Parties, Concerts, &c., 
with or without his Company of Artistes. 
For terms, address 
1514 Clapham Road, London, 8.W. 


A RCHIBALD NAGLE 
4 ADVERTISING CONTRACTOR FOR THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
3&4 Ham Yard, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. 
First-class Stations, Boards, and Boardmen. 


ELFAST, THEATRE 
OPERA HOUSE, 
prietor, Mr. J. F. 
W. WARDEN. 
ling Companies. 


ROYAL, 

LONDONDERRY. Sole Pro- 

WARDEN. Business Manager, FRED 

Glad to hear from first-class Travel- 
Address —Belfast, 


and 


| OWNESS, WINDERMERE. 

The large room of the Working Men’s Club is 
now let for Theatrical Entertainments. Size, 66 by 33. 
Good Stage. Piauo. 


Joseph Saul, Secretary, Bowness, Windermere. 


UBLIN.—QUEEN’S ROYAL THEATRE, 
Sole Proprietor and Patentee, Mr. ELLIs Jongs. 
General Manager, Mr. J. W. WHITBREAD. 
None but the best Travelling Companies received. 
Terms, &c., address—- J. W. WAITBREAD. 


TREAT YARMOUTH 
RIUM THEATRE, 

Capable of hokling £120. 

Nightingale. 


ROYAL AQUA- 

Open all the Year Round. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. J. W. 

First-class Companies only received. 


REAT YARMOUTH.—THEATRE 
ROYAL. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, Debenture and Silver Ticket Holders entirely 
abolished. Altered, re-seated, and re-decorated, from 
plans of Frank Matcham, Esq. First-class Companies 
now received. Proprietor, Mr. J. W. Nightingale. 


ANCHESTER.—Comfortable Apartments. 
Piano. Good cooking. Five minutes’ wakk from 
Theatres and Halls. Mrs. Taylor, 30 Lower Ormond St. 


TROWBRIDGE, WILTS.—HILL’S PUBLIC 
HALL. Twenty-four miles from Bristol, twelve 
from Bath, Licensed for the Drama. Suitable for all 
classes of entertainment. Size, 100 ft. by 34 ft. Terms 
low. No extras. Apply to the Proprietor, P. L. Him, 
Trowbridge. 
N.B.—Hill’s Hall is the largest, best situated, and 
only brick and stone structure of its kind in the town. 
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FIRST——-AND—-FOREMOST. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR | 


Has the Longest History and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First Produced and Designated CORN FLOUR 
by BROWN & POLSON in 1856; not till some time after- 
wards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


SHIRLEY & THROWER, 

16 & 17 CRANBOURN STREET (Corner of Charing Cross Road), 
THEATRICAL & GENERAL BOOT MAKERS. 
Estasuisuep Firry Years. 

LADIES’ 10-BUTTON HESSIAN BOOTS, 19s. 6d. 
Boots and Shoes made to Match any Shade of Colour. 


MAKERS OF THE GENTLEMEN’S “WEST-END BOOT,” HAND- 
SEWN, WHOLE GOLOSH, BUTTON OR LACE, 21s. 


Diagrams for Self-Measurement and Shape sent on application. 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS 


Are recommended by all who have had them in use for Years 
to be unsurpassed for 
Quality of Tone and Touch, 
Durability and Intz Intrinsic Value. 


E. ASCHERBERG & CO. 


Pianoforfe Wanufacturers and BWusic Yublishers, 
AG, BERNERS ST., LONDON, W. 


The LARGEST WORKS IN LONDON 
for Dyeing and Cleaning in every Branch. y 
44, Leicester Square, W.C. 5 


95, Mount Srruet, Grosvenor Square, W. 


365, Sournwark Parx Roap, 8.E. DO 
Carts Collect and Deliver to all parts. é 


Price Lists by Post. 
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CONDUCTED BY EDWARD LEDGER. 


CONTENTS. 


Dramatic and Musical Calendar 
Juliets of the Past :— 
Miss ADELAIDE NEILSON 
Miss HELENA FAUCIT 
MADLLB. STBLLA COLAS 
Mrs. CIBBER 
Miss O’NEIL 
FANNY KEMBLE 
Mrs. GEorGr ANNE BELLAMY 
Mrs. ELIZABETH BARRY 
Juliets of the Past. Short descrip- 
tions 
Kean’s Autobiography. 
Smith 


By Lita 

During Her Majesty’s Pleasure, By 
James Hewson 

Lady Teazle, by all that’s ——. 
Frederick Bingham 

Saved from the Silver Hells. 
Robert Overton 
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THEATRICAL CLEANERS AND DYERS, 


CENA ERIOITE 
mania paw 


% Price [ASTS 


n 
One) h 
i 


The Company are now recognised by. the Profession to be the best CLzangrs AND Dyers oF 
Lapies anp GENTLEMEN'S Stace and other Dress, Box, and Stage Curtains, &c. 


SPECIAL TO MANAGERS AND COSTUMIERS. 
SHORTEST TIME. LOWEST PRICES. 


We Correct anp Derivern Work From THRATRES BETWREN EACH SHOW. 
WARDROBES :— 
Ladies and Gentlemen’s Costumes complete, Cleaned and Finished whole between Shows. 
PROPERTIES. 
TABLEAU CURTAINS anp DRAPERIES PROPERTY CURTAINS, DRAPERIES, 
Cleaned whole in a short time, regardless FURNITURE, CARPETS, &c. 
of size. Cleaned whole between shows if necessary. 


FRONT OF HOUSE. 


BOX CURTAINS ann DRAPERIES | PORTIERE anv oraer CURTAINS anp 


Cleaned whole between shows. DRAPERIES 
Cleaned whole between shows. 


CARPETS anp RUGS CARPET COVERS anv COVERING UP 
Cleaned in a superior manner. WRAPPERS Cleaned and Glazed. 


STALLS, DRESS CIRCLE, 
And other richly upholstered Seats cleaned without removal from Theatre. 
DYEING ORDERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION EXECUTED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
MANAGERS TREATED WITH FOR QUANTITIES. ARTISTS’ PRIVATE WORK CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 
If desired our Manager will be pleased to wait upon you to offer suggestions and advice in Town. 


Lists with Special Prices to the Profession, Press Notices and Testimonials, on application. 
Our New Catalogue is full of valuable information. Write for a Copy. 


Telegrams —“ Cleaning, London.” Ma nager, 


Telephone No. 3,923. T. HARRIS. 
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JANUVARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Jan. 2. Full Moon, th. 41m. p.m. 
9. Last Quarter, 10h. 28m. p.m. 


Jan. 18, New Moon, th. 28m. a.m. 
25. First Quarter, 6h, 26m. a.m. 


The green moss shines with icy glare, 
The long grass bends its spearlike form, 
And lovely is the silvery scene, 

When faint the sunbeams smile.—Souruey. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Sunpay arrer CHRISTMAS, 
Hermann’s and Fifth Avenue Theatres, New York, burned down, 1891. 
| Maearthy, the Lion Tamer, killed at Bolton, Lancashire, 1872. 
Bolton Theatre burned down, 1888. 
New Grand Opera House at Paris opened, 1875. 
The Old Plymouth Theatre burned down, 1863. 
Marriage of the Aztecs at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 1867. [1578 
Ist arreR Eprpuany. Plays performed on Sundays out of prayer hours, 
Patrick O’Brien, nearly nine feet high, last exhibited in London, 1804. 
G. V. Brooke drowned in the London, 1866. 
Sam Scott, American diver, hung himself on Waterloo Bridge, 1841. 
Equestrian Performances introduced at the Lyceum, 1844. 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1865. | 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow, burned down, 1869. | 
2np AFTER EpipHany. Italian Opera House, Paris, burned down, 1838. 
First Theatrical Benefit to Mrs. Barry, 1687. 
Siamese Twins died, 1874. 
Panic at Hebrew Dramatic Club, 17 persons killed, 1887. 
Royal Albert Hall, Glasgow, burned down, 1876. 
Lusby’s Music Hall, Mile End, burned down, 1884. 
The Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street, finully closed, 1882. 
3rD AFTER EpipHANY. Opening of Westminster Aquarium, 1876. 
First Patent granted to Actors by Queen Elizabeth, 1574. 
The Strand Theatre opened as “' Rayner’s Subscription Theatre,” 1832. 
Opening of the Royal Court Theatre, Sloane Square, 1871. 
azed. , New Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, opened, 1876. 
Circular from Lord Chamberlain respecting Ballet Costumes, 1869. 
All Stage Plays suppressed by the Puritans, 1633. 
SEPTUAGESIMA, 
NOTICE. Surrey Theatre burned down, 1865. 
DED TO. Royal English Opera House, Shaftesbury Avenue, opened, 1891, 
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lication. THE CALENDAR. 


The year 1893 is the latter part of the 5658rd cycle of 19 years. The Passover is commemorated ¢| 
and the beginning of the 5654th year since the April 1; Pentecost, May 21; the White Fast, or 
creation of the world, according to Hebrew compu- Day of Atonement, is commemorated September 20 ; 
tation. The year 5654 of the Jewish Era commences the Feast of Tabernacles, September 25; and the 
on September 11, 1893, being the 11th year of the 298th Feast of the Eighth Day, October 2 and 3. 

.RRIS. Sen ee 
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FEBRUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Feb, 1. Full Moon, 2h. 11m. a.m. 
8. Last Quarter, Sh. 11m. p.m. 


Why, what's the matter, 


Feb. 16. New Moon, 4h. 16m. p.m. 
23. First Quarter, 2h. 13m. p.m. 


That you have such a February face, 
So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness ? 


es 
M. | W. 


1|w 


2 | TH| Stalls first introduced into English Theatres by Alfred Bunn, 1833. 
3\F Stage Playing prohibited as being seditious, 1549. 


418 | Frost Fair on the Thames, 1814. 
5 S| SEXAGESIMA. 


6) M | 


| 
| ) 
t 


Henry Irving born, 1838. 


/10/F 
11\8 
f 12] - 


QuINQUAGESIMA. 


: 13) M | | Opera House, Northampton, burned down, 1887. 

14) Tu The Old Pavilion Theatre, Whitechapel, burned down, 1856. 

15 | W | Huddersfield Theatre burned down, 1880. 

16] | TH | American Theatre, San Francisco, burned down, 1868. 

| Panic at Dunlop Street Theatre, Glasgow, 65 persons killed, 1849. 

| Closing of Covent Garden Theatre by English Opera Company, 1866. 


}17/F 
18/8 
19 | S& | Qvapracesma. 


20 | M 


Ist 1x Lent. 


23 | TH | Death of Mrs. Nye Chart, 1892. 
24|F 


ax 2n~p un Lent. 
27|M | Exeter Hall first opened, 1831. 
| 28 | Tu 


1 96) S 


Actors’ Association founded at Manchester, 1891. 


Old Exeter Theatre burned down, 1885. 
a Tu | John Parry's Farewell Benefit at Gaiety Theatre, 1877. 

| W | | Lohengrin first performed in England at Her Majesty's, 1880. 
9| Tx | Dublin Theatre Royal burned down, 
| Oxford Music Hall partially destroyed by fire, 1868. 
The first Patent passed creating a Master of the Revels, 1545. 


1880. 


Horses first introduced on Covent Garden stage in Bluebeard, 1811. 
21 | Tu | The City Theatre, Cripplegate, first opened, 1830. 
22| W | The Rose Theatre, in Southwark, opened by Henslowe, 1585. 


Mr. Chippendale’s Farewell Benefit at Lyceum, 1879. 
25|S | The Garrick Club, King Street, Covent Garden, founded, 1831. 
Macready’s Farewell at Drury Lane, 1851, 


Union Square Theatre, New York, burned, 1888. 


Mvcu Apo Anovr Noruine. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 
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ECLIPSES, 1893. 


In the year 1893 there will be two Eclipses, both 

of the Sun, but neither will be visible from England. 
The first will be a Total Eclipse of the Sun on 

—_ 16. The Central Eclipse will begin at 0h. 54m, 
in longitude 95 deg. west of Greenwich and 
fatitude 86 deg. 37 min. south. The Central Eclipse 
at noon, April 16, 2h. 27m. p.m., in longitude 36 deg. 
50 min. west of Greenwich, and ‘latitude 1 deg. 4 min. 
south. The Central Eclipse ends April 16, 4h. 19m. 
p.m., in longitude 28 deg. 20 min. east of Greenwich, 
and iatitude 16 deg. 20 min. north. The Eclipse will 
thus be central, a little north of Chile, across Brazil, 


OV 


on the Equator, in longitude 37 deg. west, and across 
Africa between 10 deg. and 20 deg. north latitade ; 
it will be seen as a Partial Eclipse throughout South 
America, in the Atlantic Ocean, and in Africa. On 
the central line the duration of total phase, between 
1h, 30m. and 3h. 30m., Greenwich time, will exceed 
4 minutes, and from 2h. 30m, to 2h. 50m. will be 
nearly 4m. 50s. in duration. 

The second Eclipse will be on October 9, and is 
an annular Eclipse of the Sun. The Central Eclipse 
begins on October 9 at 6h. 41m. p.m., Greenwich 
mean time, in longitude 187 deg. west of Greenwich, 


— 
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MARCH. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 


March 2. Full Moon, 4b. 2m. p.m. | March 18. New Moon, 4h. 33m. a.m. 
10. Last Quarter, 5h. 13m. p.m. 24. First Quarter, 9b. 33m. p.m. 


F sotentel Spring unbosoms every grace, 
Throws out the snowdrop and the crocus first.—Tuomson. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


WwW The Great Compton Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1877. 

Tu | Benjamin Webster's Complimentary Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1874. 
F | Barnum’s Museum and Theatre, New York, burned down, 1868. 

S | The First Oratorio performed at Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre, 1732. 

& | 3xp mw Lent. Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1856. 

M | Performance of The Gondoliers at Windsor Castle, 1891. 

| Tu | The Savage Club performed before the Queen, at the Lyceum, 1869. 

W | Weber first conducted Der Freyschiitz at Covent Garden Theatre, 1826. 
Tu | Dramatic Dinner to the late Lord Mayor Cotton at Willis’s Rooms, 1877. | 
F | Theatre Royal, Durham, burned down, 1869. 


womsTo vr Cobo 





os con in Lent. Third Drury Lane Theatre cqniel: 1794, 
M | Southminster Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1875. 
Tu | Delhi Montano, lion tamer, killed at Hednesford, 1892. 
| Surrey Theatre, Sheffield, burned down, 1865. 
| Meeting of Actors’ Association, Lyceum Theatre, 1891. 
Oxford Music Hall rebuilt and reopened, 1873. 
Elephant and Castle Theatre sold by auction for £2,750, 1875. 
6ru in Lent. Oxford Music Hall first opened, 1861. 
| The Baguet Theatre, Oporto, burned down, 1888; loss of 80 lives. 
| Will of Mr. Charles Kean proved, 1868, under £35,000. 
| John Baum retired from management of the Alhambra, 1875. 
Opera House at Nice burned down, 1881; loss of 62 lives. 
Licence granted Manchester Palace Varieties, 1891. 
| Edmund Kean's last appearance on the stage at Covent Garden, 1833. 
| Para Sunpay. 
City of London Theatre, Norton Folgate, first opened, 1837. 
| Lyceum Theatre, Ipswich, opened 1891 ; address by Mrs. Keeley. 
Opening of Albert Hall, Kensington Gore, 1871. 
Newington Butts Theatre erected, 1580. 
Goop Friway. Hungerford Hall burned ed down, 1! 1854. 


ECLIPSES, 1893—conrTInvED. 


P and latitude 44 deg. 40 min. north. The Central | THE SEASONS OF 1893. 
Eclipse, at noon, October 9, at Sh. 13m. p.m, in 

) longitude 126 deg. 27 min. west, and latitude 12 deg. | Spring Quarter commences March 20, at 9h. a.m. 

) 30 min. north. The Central Eclipse ends on | Summer ,, ~ June 21,,, 5h. a.m, 
October 9, at 10h. 20m, p.m., in longitude 663 deg. Autumn , ~ Sept. 22,,, 8h. p.m, 
west of Greenwich, and latitude 11 deg. 45m. south. Winter ,, - Dec. 21,,, 2h. p.m. 
The central line of this Eclipse cross s the North 

’ Pacific and Pacific Oceans and ends in Sonth The Sun will consequently be in the Winter sign 

? America, near Peru. It will be seen as a Partial 89 days 1 hour ; Spring, 92 days 20 hours; Summer, 
Eclipse in a good part of North America. 93 days 15 hours ; and Autamn, 89 days 18 hours. 
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APRIL. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
April 1. Fell Moon, 7h. 17m. a.m, April 16. New Moon, 2h. 34m. p.m. 
9. Last Quarter, 11h. 35m. a.m. s 23. First Quarter, 5h. 26m. a.m. 
30. Full Moon, 1th. 23m. p.m. 


I love to go in the capricious days 

Of April and hunt violets ; when the rain 

Is in the blue cups trembling; and they nod 

So gracefally to the kisses of the wind.--N. P. Wrrtis. 


S. rises 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. beet on of 


| Signor Salvini's first appearance in England at Drury Lane, 1875. 38R 
Easter Sunpay. Theatres Commission commenced sittings, 1892. 33s 
Bank Hormpay. Washington Irving born, 1783. 33k 
Queen's Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1877. 36s 
Waterford Theatre burned, 1827. Cork Theatre burned, 1840. 28r 
H_ Rosita Gondalfa, lion-tamer, killed at Grenoble, 1891. 40s 
Death of Phineas T. Barnum, showman, at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 1891. 24r 
Foundation-stone of Booth'’s Theatre laid, 1868. 43s 
Low Sunpay. 20r 
| Opening of Highbury Barn, 1871. 46s 
ll | Tu | Theatre of Varieties, Stockton, burned, 1892, 15r 
12| W | Risley’s Troupe of Acrobats first appeared in London, at Lyceum, 1868. 50s 
Tu Verdi Festival at Exeter Hall, under A. Mellon's direction, 1857. liz 
F | Theatres in London first opened during Passion Week, 1862. 533 
S | Aquarium Theatre opened by Edgar Bruce, 1876. 6R 
2xp arrer Easter. Vaudeville Theatre opened, 1870. 56s 
M | Royal Cireus Varieties, Dundee, burned down, 1891. Qe 
Tu | 1,362nd and last night of Our Boys at Vaudeville, 1879. Os 
W | Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork first exhibited at the Lyceum, 1802, 58r 
Ta Commencement of season of French Plars at Princess's, 1870. 38 
\F | George Barnwell revived at a Gaiety matinée, 1880. 54rn 
|S | Grantham Theatre burned down, 1888. Thos. Ilaynes Bayly died, 1839. 6s 
& | 3ep arrer Easter. 5Or 
M | Garrick Theatre, Charing Cross Road, opened by John Hare, 1889, 93 
Tu | Alhambra Palace opened as a Theatre, 1871. 46R 
W | Almack’s opened, 1765. 13s 
Tu | Globe Theatre, Bankside, opened 159 t. 42r 
8 F | St. Leonard’s Music Hall, Shoreditch, burned down, 1870. 16s 
S | Sir Michael Costa died, aged 73, 1884. 38R 
@& | 4ru arrer Easter. Death of Carl Rosa, 1889. 19s 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 


Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. He died Decem- ¢ 
ber 14, 1861. 

THE QuKEN’s SoNS.—The Prince of Wales (Albert | 
Edward), born November 9, 1841; married, March 10, 
1863, Princess Alexanara of Denmark. Theirchildren: | 
Albert Victor, Deke of Clarence and Avondale, born 
January 8, 1864, died January 14th,1°92; George, Duke | 
of York, born June 3, 1865 ; Lonise,born Feb. 20, 1867, 


THE QUEEN.—Vicront, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, Empress of India. Born, May 24, 1819; 
succeeded to the throne on the death of her uncle, 
King William IV., June 29, 1837 ; crowned in West- 
minster Abbey, June 28, 1838; proclaimed Empress 
of India at Dethi, January 1. 1877. Her parents 
were Prince Edward, Dukeof Kent and Strathearne 


(fourth son of George IIL), and Victoria Mary 
Louisa, daughter of Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfield. The Queen married Prince Francis Albert 
Augustus Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Saxony, 


married July 27, 1889 te the Dake of Fife; Victoria, 

born July 6, 1863: Maude, born November 26, 1869; 

Alexander, born April 6, 1871, died Anril 7, 1871, 
The Duke of Edinburgh (Aifred Ernest Albert), § 
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MAY. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 


May 9. Last Quarter, 2h. 24m. a.m. | May 22. First Quarter, 2h. 51m. p.m. 
15. New Moon, 10h. 46m. p.m. 30. Full Moon, 3h. 22m. p.m. 


From the vaporous galf profound 
Start boughs and branches disenthralled from sleep ; 
And sparks of colour leap up from the ground 
In trembling flower and leaflet dew-impearled : 

A paradise is everywhere around ——-GorTHE. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC, 





Opening of New Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 1875. 

Meyerbeer died, 1864. 

Death of Barry Sullivan, 1$91. 

Japanese Village, Knightsbridge, burned down, 1885. 

Niblo’s Theatre, New York, burned down, 1872. 

Shakespeare becomes joint proprietor of the Blackfriars Theatre, 1589. 
Rocation Sunpay. Horticultural Exhibition opened, 1892. 
School for Scandal produced at Drury Lane Theatre, 1777. 

Opening of the American Exhibition, Earl's Court, 1887. 

Great. Riot at the Astor Opera House, New York, 1849. 

Old Coburg Theatre first opened, 1818. 

Bagnigge Wells first opened as a place of public amusement, 1767. 
Drop-curtain burned at Princess's Theatre during Ztichard IL, 1857. 
Sunpay AFTKR Ascension Day, 

Promenade\Concerts commenced at Holborn Amphitheatre, 1869. 
Stadt Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1884. 

Movable scenes first used in Rome, 1508. 

Last night of Mrs. Rousby's season at Queen's Theatre, 1878. 

Last night of the old Princess's Theatre, Oxford Street, 1880. 
Leotard’s first appearance in England at the Alhambra, 1861. 

Wuir Sunpay. 

Bank Houtpay. Floral Hall, Covent Garden, opened, 1861, 
Theatres Commission closed its sittings, 1892. 
24 Opening of the Second Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 1873. 
95 Last Operatic Performance (R/golettp) at Her Majesty's, 1889. 
% Soho Theatre (Royalty) opened by Fanny Kelly, 1840. 
27 Opéra Comique, Paris, burned down, 400 lives lost, 1887. 

28 Trinury Sonpay. [pool, 1873. 
29 Charles Kean’s last appearance on the stage at Prince of Wales's, Liver- 
30 Tv | Liston’s last appearance on the stage at Olympic, 1838. 
31 Alexandra Opera House, Camden Town, opened, 1873. 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY —oostiscen. 


born August 6, 1844; married January 23, 1874, | daughter of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna of Russia. Their children :—Margaret Victoria, born January 
Their children: — Alfred, Earl of Ulster, born | 15, 1882; Arthur, Earl of Sussex, born January 13, 
October 15, 1874; Marie, born October 29, 1475; | 1883; Victoria, born March 17, 1886, 
Victoria Melita, born November 25, 1876 ; Alexandra, | Duke of Albany (Leopoll), born April 7, 1853 ; 
born September 1, 1878 ; Beatrice, born April 20,1884. | married April 27, 1882, the Princess Héléne of 
The Duke of Connaught and Strathearne (Arthur Waldeck-Pyrmont. The Prince died March 28, 1884, 

» William Patrick Albert), born May 1, 1850; married | Their children:—Alice Mary, born February 24, 
March 13, 1879, Princess Louise Margaret, third 1883 ; Leopold, born July 19, 1884, 
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JUNE. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


June 7. Last Quarter, 1h. 43m. p.m. ,June 21, First Quarter. 2. 37m. a.m. 
14, New Moon, 5h. 51m. a.m. 29. Full Moon, 6h. 25m. a.m.; 


* The red rose cries, * She is near, she is near’ ; 
And the white rose weeps, ‘ She is late’; 
The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear’: 
And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.’”—Trxsysow. 


S. rises 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. Pens? potent 


a5 


| 
TH) Blondin first appeared in England at Crystal Palace, 1861. 
F | Last night of the “ Old Adelphi,” 1858. 
S | Sadler's Wells opened as Sadler's Music House, 1687. 
we Ist aFrer Trinity. East London Aquarium burned, 1884. 
M | Opening of the Albert Palace, Battersea, 1885. 
TU | Black-cyed Susan produced at Surrey Theatre, 1829, 
W | Vauxhall Gardens first opened, 1732. 
| Buckstone Benefit at Drury Lane, 1876 ; receipts nearly £1,200. 
Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, burned down, 1873. 
Crystal Palace opened, 1854. 
2np arrer Trinity. The Surrey Music Hall burned down, 1861. 
Jonathan Bradford produced at Surrey Theatre, 1833. 
Opening of the new Eden Theatre, Brussels, 1880. 
Movable scenes introduced into England, 1605. 
Royal Assent given to the Dramatic Authors Bill, 1833. 
177 children crushed to death at Victoria Hall, Sunderland, 1883. 
Paganini gave his Farewell Concert at the Victoria Theatre, 1834. 
8ep arrer Trintry. 
| Charing Cross Theatre (now Toole’s) opened, 1869. 
Louis Tussaud’s Waxworks, Regent Street, burned down, 1891. 
Letine (Thomas Gorin), bicyclist, murdered by Currah, a Junatic, 1889. 
92 | Mlle. Schneider first appeared in England at St. James's Theatre, 1868. 
93 | John Kemble’s farewell of stage as “ Coriolanus ” at Covent Garden, 1817. 
24 First Actors’ Benevolent Fund Dinner, Henry Irving in the chair, 1891. 
25 | ira aFrer TRINITY. 
> 26 Sarah BernharJt fined £6,000 in French Law Courts. 
27 Tu Joe Grimaldi’s Farewell at Drury Lane, 1828. 
) 298 | WM. Latour killed at Tottenham by descent with parachute, 1854. 
29 |\'T'11_ | Captain Dale, aeronaut, killed at Crystal Palace, 1892. 
80 F | Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1884. 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY—costisven. 
Tur Qvres’s DavenrEens—Her Royal Highness 


Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Princess Royal of 
' England and Prussia, Ex-Empress of Germany, born 
i November 21, 1840, and married January 25, 1858, to 
his Koyal)Highness Frederick William of Prussia, 
after wards (18*8) the Emperor Frederick of Germany, 
who died June 15, 1888, Their children:—Frederick 
Wiliam Victor Albert, born January 27, 1859 (now 
Emperor of Germany, and hasissne) : Victoria Eliza- 
| heth Augusta Charlotte, torn July 24, 1860, married 
Fetr rv 11, 1878, to Hereditary Prince of Saxe- 
? Memin en: Albert William Henry, born Angust 14, 
1862, wwarried his cousin lvene, May 24, 1888; Francis 


| Frederick Sigismund, born Septe nber 15, 1864, died 
| June 18, 1866; Frederica Wilhelmina Victoria, born 
| April 12,1866; Joachim Frederick Ernest Waldemar, 
| born February 10, 1868, died March 27, 1879; Sophia 
Dorothea Ulrike Alice, born June 4, 1870; Margaret 
Beatrice Feodora, born April 22, 1872. 
Princess Alice, born April 25, 1843, married July 1, 
| 1862, Louis,Grand Duke of Hesse ; died December 
14, 1878. Their children :—Victoria, born April 5, 
1863, married April 30, 1884, Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, and has issue; Elizabeth, born Novem- 
ber 1, 1864, married Jone 14, 1884, Grand Duke 
| Sergius of Russia; Irene, born July 11,1866, married 
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JULY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


July 6. Last Quarter, 10h. 5m. p.m. July 20. First Quarter, 5h. 2m. p.rn. 
13. New Muon, Uh. 47m. p.m. 28. Full Moon, $b, om. p.m. 


Now the light vapours in the heated air 

Hang quivering; now the shepherd leads 

His panting flocks to willow-bordered meads 
By river banks.— Horace. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 
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The Coburg opened as “The Victoria” by Abbot and Fgerton, 1833. 
5TH AFTER Trinity. 
Foundation-stone laid of Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, 1847. 
The “ Irving Banquet ” at St. James's Hall, 1883. 
Duke's Theatre, Holborn, burned down, 1880. 
James Crockett, the Lion Tamer, died at Cincinnati, 1865, aged 45. 
Henry Irving made a Doctor of Letters, Trin. Coll., Dublin, 1b92. 
| Sale of W, C. Macready’s library, 1873 ; realised £1,392. 
6rH arter Trinity. 
Fatal Accident to M. de Groof, the “ Flying Man,” 1874. 
Last appearance of Madame Pasta at, Her Majesty's as Anna Bolena, 1850. 
Amateur performance of William Tell Pantomime at Drury Lane, 1856. 
O'Mara, Trapeze Performer, killed at Lyons, Iowa, 1891. 
| The present Lyceum Theatre first opened, 1834. 
| The present Haymarket Theatre first opened, 1821. 
7TH AFTER Trinity. 
| Bradford Theatre burned down, 1878. 
18| Tu Elton lost in “The Pegasus,” 1843. 
, 19 | W | Miss Constance Gilchrist married to Earl of Orkney, 1892. 
>°20 | Tit! Bancroft management, Haymarket, closed, 1885. 
/ 21) F | Female characters in plays first represented by women, 1662. 
/22|)8 | First Court Theatre, Sloane Square, finally closed, 1887. 
23) S | Su arrer Truvity. 
Madame Grisi's Farewell Benefit at Covent Garden, 1861. 
Tu | Vauxhall Gardens opened on “ the last night for ever,” 1859. 
26 W | Death of Miss Caroline Heath, 1887. 
-27 Tu! Christine Nilsson married to M. Rouzeaud, 1872. 
»28) F | The first Playbill pint -d, 1633. 
29'S | Adelina Patti murried to Marquis de Caux, 1868. 
30) & | Oru arrer Tarsrry. 
31|M | Theatre Royal, Jersey, burned down, 1843, 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY—Oatiseen, 


> . 
May 24, 1888, Prince Henry of Prussia; Ernest, 1867; Albert, born February £6; 1869; Victoria, born 
, born November 25, 1868; Frederick William, born May 3, 1870; Franciska J. Loui-e, born August 12, 


October 7, 1870, died June 29, 1873; Alice. born 
July 1, 1872; Mary Victoria, born May 24, 874, 
died November 15, 1878, 
) Princess Helena, born May 25, 1846; married 
» July 5, 1866, Prince Frederick Christian of Schleswig- 
) Holstein, Their children :—Christian, born April 14, 


1872; Haroid, born May 12. died May 20, 1576. 
Princess Louise, born March 18, 1848; murried 
March 22, 1871, the Marquis of Lorne. 
Princess Beatrice, born April 14, 1857; marrie.t 
July 23, 1885, Prince Henry of Battenberg, anita 6 
jesue three sons and one daughter. 
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AUGUST. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


August 5. Last Quarter, 4h. 23m. a.m. . cages boy First Quarter, Sh, 51m. a.m. 
11. New Moon, &h. 47m. p.m. - Full Moon, 8h. 42m. a.m. 


Around us all is peace: the steer 

Crops the lush pasture of the lea ; 

The mellowed harvest owns the fostering care 

Of bounteous Ceres. Horacr. 
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| Opening of New Spa Buildings, Scarborough, 1880. 
107,852 persons at Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 1880. 
Goodman’s Fields Theatre opened, 1732. 

Grand Theatre, Islington, opened, 1883, 
Polytechnic Institution opened, 1838, 
10TH arrer Trinity. 38s 
Royal Music Hall (Weston’s) sold for £35,000, 1891. 34R 
Professor Higgins, Parachutist, killed at Kirkstall, Leeds, by fall from his, 7 34s 
The Oxford Music Hall re-opened, 1869. [balloon, 1891,| 4 37R 
Blackfriars Theatre pulled down and houses built on the site, 1655. 30s 
Star Music Hall, Sunderland, burned down, 1883. 40r 
Adelina Patti's Theatre at Craig-y-Nos Castle opened, 1891. 26s 
lira arter Trinity. 44R 
204th and last night of Black Crook at the Alhambra, 1873. 23s 
M. Jullien leads band at Surrey Gardens for the first time, 1850. 47k 
Drury Lane Fund established, 1766. 19s 
Miss Wallis married Mr. John Lancaster at Brighton, 1876. 50r 
Death of Madame Trebelli, 1892. 15s 
| Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, burned down, 1880. 53R 
12rH AFTER TRINITY. lls 
Covent Garden Theatre announced for sale by public auction, 1829. 56r 
Empire Varieties, Brighton, opened, 1892. 6s 
Riot at the Holborn Theatre, 1884. OR 
Mr. J. L. Toole returned to England from America, 1875. 2s 
Professor Jenkins crossed Niagara with a velocipede on a tight rope, 1869. OR 
St. Martin's Hall, Long Acre, partially destroyed by fire, 1860. 58s 
137M arrer Trinity, 6R 
Tournament at Eglinton Castle continued one week, 1839. 54s 
Wilton’s Music Hall, East Smithfield, burned down, 1877. Or 
Working Men’s Exhibition at Agricultural Hall, Islington, 1866. 49s 
Kate Terry's Farewell Benefit at Adelphi, 1867; plays “ Juliet.’ 12R 
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HER MAJTESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. 
THE CABINET. 

Prime Minister, Word , Secretary for War...... H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Privy Seal, and First Chan. of the Exchequer..Sir William Harcourt. 
Lord of the Treasury .. W. E. Gladstone. First Lord of Admiralty.. Earl Spencer. 

Lord High Chancellor ..Lord Herschell. | Chief Sec.for Ireland ..John Morley. 

Lord Pres. of Council,and Secretary for Scotland. .Sir George Trevelyan. 
Sec. of State for India..Earl of Kimberley. Pres.of Board of Trede..A. J, Mundella. 

Foreign Secretary Ear! of Rosebery. | Pres.of Local Govt. Bd..H. H. Fowler. 


Colonial Secretary Marquis of Ripon. Postmaster-General ....Arnold Morley. 
Home Secretary........ H, H, Asquith, Q.C. 


2 
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PHASES OF THE MOON. 
Sept. 3. Last Quarter, 9h. 41m. a.m. | Sept. 1%. co ee sh. 18m. a.m, 


So 
SEPTEMBER. | 


10. New Moon, 7h. 4m. a.m, 


25. all Moon, 8h. 23m. p.m. 
Like flames upon an altar shine the sheaves. 


LONGrELtow. 


ED 
<p 


Bartholomew Fair abolished, 1855. 
New Theatre Royal, Southampton, opened by Mr. J. W. Gordon, 1880. 
l4tH arTer Tristry. 
Death of E. L. Blanchard, dramatic critic and playwright, 1889. 
New Theatre Royal, Exeter, burned down, 1887; nearly 200 lives lost. 
Philharmonic Theatre Islington, burned down, 1882. 
H | Charles Mathews first appeared on the French stage at Paris, 1863. 
The Spa Saloon, Scarborough, destroyed by fire, 1876. 
Last entertainment given at Ranelagh Gardens, 1803. 
15TH aFrer Trinity. Trafalgar Square Theatre opened, 1892. 
Sydney Bird-(** Una”) killed while performing at Great. Grimsby, 1891. 
New Royal Musie Hall, Holborn, opened, 1887. 
The Newington Butts Theatre opened, 1580 
Covent Garden Theatrical Fund instituted, 1769. 
Drury Lane Theatre openéd with Dr. Johnson's famous prologue, 1747. 
Shakespeare's house at Stratfurd-on-Avon bought for £3,000, 1847. 
16TH arter Trinity, 
Madame Nilsson’s first appearance in New York, 1870. 
Death of Castanet through fall from tight-rope, 1888. 
Old Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1808. 
Welcome to Gaiety Company on return from America, 1889. 
Circus at Berlin burned, 1875, 
Death of Wilkie Collins, 1889, 
17TH aFrer Trinity. Second Court Theatre, Sloane Square, opened, 1888, 
Gaiety Varieties, Liverpool, burned down, 1891, 
Haymarket opened under management of Messrs. Bashford & Russell, 1885, 
27 Arrival of Mr. Henry Irving and Lyceum Company at Quebec, 1884. 56r 
28 | TH | The Paris Hippodrome destroyed by fire, 1869. 43s 
29/F | James Sadler killed by falling from his balloon, 1824. 5 59k 
30/5 | Bursting of G reat Tank nt the Crystal Palace, 1880, 15 38s 
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HER MATESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Keeper of the Privy Purse and Private cay Right Hon. General Sir H. Ponsonby, G.C.B. 
Assistant Keepers of Privy Purse . “ ee Capts, F, J. Edwards, K.C.B.; Mayor a. J. Bigge,C.B. 


LORD STEWARD" S DEPARTMENT. 
Lord Steward .. és od ee oe - Marquis of Breadalbane. 
Treasurer ee ee ee ee oe ee Ear! of Chesterfield. 
Comptroller .. oe ee oe ee Hon, George Granville Leveson Gower, 
Master of the Household; ee oe oe Sir John C. Cowell, K.C,.B, 
Secretary Board of Green C joth 2. os ee T.C. March, 
Paymaster of Household... de ee ae Gi. Marrable. 
Hereditary Grand Almoner .. ee ee ee Marquis of Exeter. 
High Almoner ee ee oe ee ee Bishop of Ely. 
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OCTOBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 

Oct. 2. Last Quarter, 3h. 19m. p.m. Oct. 17. Firat Quarter, 11h. 20m. p.m. 
9. New Moon, 8h. 27m. p.m. 245. Full Moon, 7h. 27m. a.m. 
Uct. 31. Last. Quarter, 10h. 41m. p.m. 

Faded Sunews are thine, October ; 
Droopeth sad the sweet bluebell. 
Heen McDosarn. 


| 














oS MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. | S-Fises 
i eo eee. a / Stel - 
| 
1 ~ | 18TH arrer Triiry. New Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, opened, 1891. 6 
2 | M | Panorama burned, Belle Vue Gardens, Munchester, 1883. 5 I 
3 | Tu | Pantheon Theatre, Oxford Street, burned down, 1792. 6 2 
4 W | The license of Cremorne Gardens lapsed for ever, 1877. 5 Q 
5 | TH) Holborn Theatre first opened with Flying Scud, 1866. 6 4 
6|F | Lord Tennyson died, 1892. 5 E 
| 7 |S | Eight Theatres burned down in fire at Chicago, 1871. 6 € 
f 8) S& | 190m arrer Trivrry. 5 i 
9 | M | New Sadler's Wells opened by Mrs. Bateman with Rol Roy, 1879. 6 § 
TU | Savoy Theatre opened with Patience, 1881. 5 g 
W | Panic at Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, 1878; 37 lives lost. 6 1¢ 
Ta Opening of New East London Theatre, late Effingham Saloon, 1867. 5 1] 
|F | Dancing license at Alhambra refused by Middlesex magistrates, 1870. 6 13 
S | Highbury Burn dancing license refused by the magistrates, 1870. 5 ‘ 
S | 20rn avrer Tariry. Comedy Theatre opened, 1881. 6 14 
M | Charing Cross Theatre re-opened as the “ Folly,” 1874. | 5 li 
Tu | Terry's Theatre, Strand, opened, 1887. 6 1¢ 
W | The Alhambra again opened as a music-hall, 1884. 4 li 
| TH} Garrick opened at Goodman's Fields as “ Richard III.,” 1741 6 g 
|F | Shaftesbury Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, opened, 1888. | 4 19 
|S | Henry Irving arrived in New York, 1883. 6 20 
2| S& | 2isr arrer Term. 4 21 
M | Oriental Music Hall, Poplar, opened as a theatre, 1867. 6 99 
Tv | Banquet given to Dramatic profession at Mansion House, 1876. | 4 23 
'W | Afterpieces first added to playbills, 1688. 16 24 
| TH | Opening of New Theatre Royal, Glasgow, by Miss Marie Litton, 1880. 4 25 
F | Assembly Rooms, Margate, burned down, 1882. 6 26 
S | Oxford Music Hall (19 years’ lease) sold for £27,100, 1890. + 27 
= 22ND aAFren = RINITY. Opera Comique, Strand, first opened, 1870. 16 28 
| M_| Foundation-stone laid of Daly's Theatre, Cranbourn Street, 1891. 4 29 
Liverpool Theatre Royal, Williamson Square, first opened, 1772. 6 ! 
HER MATESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUFD.,) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN 8 DEPARTMENT. 
Lord Chamberlain ie os oo 2 oe Lord Carrington, 
Vice-Chamberlain we ~ oe _ os Hon, ©, Robert Spencer. 
Comptroller .. ‘ie bb oe o an Rt. Hon, Sir 8. C, B. Ponsonby Fane. 
Chief Clerk ve oe we ve os os G. T. Hertelet. 
Mstrsss ofthe Robes —j——] 
Groom of the Stole... oe oe oe oe H. D. Erskine. 
Clerk os oe ee Arnold Royle. Mas 


Captain of Yeomen of the Guard ee ee Lord Kcusington. 
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NOVEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Nov. & New Moon, 0h. 56m. p.m. Nov. 23. Full Moon, 6h. 8m. p.m. 
16. First Quarter, 5h. 441. ».m. 30. Last Quarter, 9h. 7m. #.m. 


The debieitale days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of waiting winds, aud nuked woods, and meadows brown and sere. 
W. C. Bryant. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. fat 


| Fatal panic at Star Theatre, Glasgow, 1884. 

| Oxford Music Hull burned down, 1872. Jenny Lind died, 1887. 

Old Garrick Theatre burned, 1846. 

Mr. William Harrison opened Her Majesty's Theatre, 1864. 

23RD AFTER Trinity. 

Opening of New Princess’s Theatre, with Mr. Edwin Booth as Hamlet, 1880. 
Miss Cushman’s Farewell Benefit at New York, 1874. 

The Great Vauxhall Balloon descended at Weilburg, Nassau, 1856. 

A female character first acted by a woman on the English stage, 1656. 
George Belmore’s last appearance on the stage at Boston, America, 1875. 
Mark Lemon fined for reading in costume at Plymouth, 1869. 

24rH AFTER TRINITY, 

Mr. T. D. Rice first appeared at Adelphi as “ Jim Crow,” 1836. 

The Raglan Music Hall, Borough, burned, 1883. 

New Grand Theatre, Bifmingham, opened, 1883. 

Circus Theatre, Madrid, destroyed by fire, 1876. 

Inaugural Soirée cf New Lyric Club, 1888. 

Darlington Theatre burned down, 1883. 

257a AFTER TRINITY. 

Miss Fortescue awarded £10,000 damages for breach of promise (Lord 
“The Midgets ” first exhibited in London, 1880. [Garmoyle), 1884.) 
Mr. Creswick’s Jubilee Benefit at Lyceum, 1882. 

Cuper's Gardens, Lambeth, suppressed as « place of amusement, 1753. 
Globe Theatre, Bankside, built, 1594. 

Farewell Benefit of Harry Buleno, clown, at Drury Lane, 1871. 

26TH AFTER TRINiTy. 

New Globe Theatre, Strand, opened, 1868, 

New West End Theatre, South Shields, burned down, 1882. 

| The Windsor Theatre, New York, burned, 1883. 

| The New Grand Theutre, Islingtun, read} for opening, 1888. 
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HER MAJTESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED,) 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. 
Captain of the Gentiemen-at-Arms oe ae Lord Vernon. 
Master of the Ceremonies... ee ee a“ General Sir C. Teesdale, V.C. 
Dean of Chape's Royal ee oe ee oe Bishop of London. 
Sub-Dean ee ee ee oe oe Rev. Edgar Sheppard. 
Clerk of the Closet. os ee oe oe Bishop of Worcester, 
Resident Chaplain oe ee ee - Dean of Windsor, 


MASTE R OF THE HORSE'S DEPARTMENT. 


Master of the Horse...... Lord Oxenbridge. | Crown Equerry and Secretary, Col.Sir G. A. Maude, C.B. 
Master of the Backhounds............Lord Ribblesdale. 
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DECEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
Dec. 8, New Moon, 7h. 40m. a.m. ' Dec. 23. Full Moon, 4h. 36m. a.m. 
16. First Quarter, 1Uh. 21m. a.m, | 29, Last Quarter, 11h. 18m. p.m. 
All things decline ; in sun or shade 
Fair flowers of spring but bloom to fade: 
Why, then, consume our little life 
In vast designs, in endless strife ?—-Horace. 


S. rises 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and sets. 


New Fmpire Music Hall, Neweastle-on-Tyne, opened, 1890. 
The Fortune Theatre erected, 1599. 
Isr In ADVENT. New Alhambra, Leicester Square, opened, 1883. 
New Olympic opened, 1890. 
Sale of Lacy’s Theatrical Portrait Gallery, 1873. 
| Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, burned down, 1867. 
Brooklyn Theatre, New York, burned down, 1876 ; 300 lives lost. 
| Ring Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1881 ; 1,000 lives lost. 
Novelty. Theatre, Great Queen Street, opened, 1882. 
2xp 1N ADVENT. 
The Swan Theatre erected, 1595. 
New Queen's Theatre, Edinburgh, opened, 1875. 
| Alhambra Palace opened by E. T. Smith, 1860. 
Standard Theatre, New York, burned down, 1883. 
| Opening of New Music Hall at Sheffield, 1873. 
| Foundation-stone laid of Opera House on Thames Embankment, 1875. 
| 83RD IN ADVENT. 
| New Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, opened, 1867. 
South London Palace opened, 1869. 
Opening of the New Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, 1878. 
| Opening of the Empire Theatre of Varieties, Leicester Square, 1887. 
Pantomime first played in England at Lincoln’s Inn Theatre, 1716. 
S | Astley’s opened by Dion Boucicault as Theatre Royal, Westminster, 1862. 
~ | 4TH 1n ADVENT. 
M Curistmas Day. Death of Mr. Weist Hill, 1891. 
TU | Disaster, Theatre Royal, Gateshead, 10 people crushed, 1891. 
27 | W | Doncaster Theatre injured by fire, 1876. 
28 Tu | Grand Theatre, Islington, destroyed by fire, 1887. 
29| F | Opening of Wilton’s Music Hall, Whitechapel Road, 1871. 
30|!S | Great fire at Crystal Palace, 1866. 
31/$ | Sunpay arrer CurisrMas, 
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CITy OFFICERS. 


LORD MAYOR—Right Hon. Stuart Knill, Bridge, 1885, 
Snenirrs— Aldermen Renals and Wifkin. 
RecoxpER—Sir Charles Hall, K.C.M.G., Q.C., M.P. 
ComMon Serseant—Sir Forrest Fulton. 
COMMISSIONER OF PoLice—Lieut.-Col. Henry Smith, 
CHAMBERLAIN.—Sir W. J. R. Cotton. 
Town Cierxk—Sir John B. Monckton. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


THE CELLULAR DRESS SHIRT. 


PRICES, 6s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. 


This Shirt is made of Patent CELLULAR Fabrie, 

with fittings of best linen. It is invaluable for eveving 

5, Wear. as it gives perfect ventilation, combined wit! 

=. freedom from dangers of chill and cold, to which the 
-*\ wearers of the ordinary longeloth ehirt are liable. 


* CELLULAR, AERT#X CLOTH is composed of 
small cells, in which the air is enclosed, and warmect 
s by the heat of the body. A perfect non-conducting 
layer is thus formed next the skin. Owing to the 
CELLULAK coustructior, this cloth is mach lighter 
aud better ventilated than ordinary Fabrics, yet is 
quite as warm, much healthier, and is easier to wash. 
CELLULAR AERTEX CLOTIIL is made in Cotton, 
© Silk, Silk and Cotton, Silk and Wool, and Merino, 


Mlustrated Price List of full range cf Cellular Goods 
for Men, Women, and Children sent Post Free on 
Applicatim, 

Lonpon: 

ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15, POULTRY, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417, OXFORD STREET, W.; 
And Agents in all Towns in the United Kingdom. 
See Price List for Names. 


“ A-surance bless your thoughts,’—-Timon or ATHENS, ii. 2. 


MEMBERS OF THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL PROFESSIONS 


SHOULD INSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
“ The Company parts.”—Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, iy. 2. 
For an Annual Premium of Four Pounds, a Member of the Dramatic or Musical 
Professions can insure — 
£1,000 at Death by Accident of any kind. 
£1,000 in the event of Total and Irrecoverable Loss of Sight of both Eyes, or the Am- 
putation of both Hunds or both Feet, or of one Hand and one Foot, through Accident. 
£500 in the event of Amputation of » Hand or a Foot, or the ‘Botal and Irrecoverable Loss 
of Sight of one Eye, through Accident. 
£6 a week during Total Disablement. 
£1. 10s. a week during Partial Disablement. 


Smaller Insurances at proportionate Rates of Premium. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


St. Swithin’s House, 10, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. 
Prospectuses Post Free. Apply personally or ty Letter to the Manager or Secretary. 





IS THIS A GOOD LIKENESS? 


7% 
a 


WHETHER OR NO, THE 


“PRINCE OF WALES” 


SMOKING MIXTURE IS A GOOD TOBACCO. 


Manufacturers: FRYER & COULTMAN, LONDON, E-. 


ESTaBLisHED 1803, 


Try the “*’ VARSITY ” Straight-cut Golden Virginia Cigarettes and Tohaceo., 


penance & 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) oO 
DYERS, CLEANERS, Vy 


LACE FINISHERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 


BY APPOINTMENT. 


Gentlemen's Clothes and 
Ladies’ Dresses 
Cleaned or Dyed whole. 


Silk Damask Dyed equal to 
new; also Repp and Woollen 
Damask. 
Old and Modern Tapestries, 
, Chintz, Cretonne, Xc., : : 
| ae “ : ae Cleaned. Z ene ’ 
~ ©) OFFICES @r, J — e SQ) WORKS. Be 


Feathers, Gloves, &e. 


Address :—58, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


PRICK LIST AND ESTIMATES FREE. 
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INDEX. 






PIECES, PLACES, AND PERFORMERS 


ENUMERATED IN THE CALENDAR. 


Actors’ Association ... 
Actors’ Association 
Actors’ Benevolent Fund 
Adelphi (Old) ... 
Afterpieces 
Albert Hall ca 
| Albert Palace opened... 
Alexandra Opera House 
Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Palace opened 
Alexandra Palace (2nd) 
Alexandra Palace 
Alhambra License re- 
fused... sea 
Alhambra 
Alhambra a sie 
Alhambra vf 
Alhambra first ‘opened 
Almack’s Rooms 
American Exhibition... 
American Theatre, San 
Francisco, burned 
Aquarium Theatre 
Astley’s sid 
Astor Opera House 
Aztecs’ Marriage oe 
Bagnet Theatre, Oporto, | 
burned ‘ 
Bagnigge W: ells. 
Ballet Costumes Circular 
Bancroft Management . 
Bankside, Globe Theatre 
Banquet to. Dramatic 
Profession, Mansion 
House - eam 
Barnum’s Death 
Barnum’s Museum 
Barry Sullivan 
Bartholomew Fair 
Baum, John ... ; 
Bayly, Thos. Haynes .. 
Bellevue Gardens, Man- 
chester ia 
Belmore, George 
Berlin Circus ... 
Bernhardt, Sarah... 
Birmingham, _ Grand 
Theatre oe 


| ** Black Crook ” 


** Black-eyed Susan”’... 

Blackfriars Theatre ... 

Blackfriars Theatre 
(Shakespeare) 


| Blanchard, Edward pid 


Blondin aS 
Boleno’s Benefit ‘ 
Bolton Theatre burned 
Booth’s Theatre 
Bradford Theatre 
burned a ae 
Brooke, G. V.. 
Brooklyn Theatre, N.Y. 
Brussels, Eden Theatre 
Buckstone Benefit 
Bursting of Great 
Tank 
Carl Rosa ‘ 
Castanet killed ; 
Charing Cross Theatre 
Charing Cross Theatre 
Cheltenham Theatre 
(new) ec ei 
Chicago Fire ... 
Chippendale Farewell 
ameateeereinenthen 
lain) .. 
City of London Theatre 
City Theatre ... 
Coburg Theatre 
Coburg Theatre 
Collins, Wilkie 
Comedy Theatre 


| Compton Benefit 


Cork Theatre ... 
Costa, Sir Michael 


_ Court Theatre closed ne 


Court Theatre... 

Court Theatre .. s 
Covent Garden Fund.. 
Covent Garden (Horses) 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden Theatre 
| Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden (Old) 
Cremorne Gardens 
Creswick’ 's,1 Mr., Benet 


August. 
June. 
August. 


May. 
September. 
June. 
November. 
January 
April. 


July. 
January. 
December. 
June. 
June. 


. September. | 
April. 
September. 
June. 
October. 


October. 
October. 
February. 


January. 
March. 
February. 
May. 
July. iI 
September. |! 
October. 
March. 
April. 
April. 
July. \! 
September. || 
January. | 
September. | 
February. | 
February. 
March. 
August. 
September. 
October. 


November. |} 
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Crockett, James 

| Crystal Palace.. ‘ 

Crystal Palace Tank . 

Crystal Palace Fire ... 

Cuper’s Gardens 

Cushman Farewell ... 

| Dale (Aeronaut) killed 

Daly’s Theatre, London 

Darlington Theatre ... 

Delhi Montano 

| ** Der Freischutz” 

| Doncaster Theatre 

Dramatic Authors’ Bill 

Dramatic Dinner 

Drop Curtain (Princess’ 8) 

Drury Lane Fund 

Drury Lane Theatre ... 

Drury Lane Theatre ... 

, Dublin, Theatre Royal 

burned down Sei 

| Duke's ees Hol- 

| born.. 

| Dundee Circus Varie- 

|| ties ... 6 

| Durham Theatre 

| East London Aquarium 

East London Theatre... 

Edinburgh, Queen’s ... 

Edinburgh, Queen’s 
Theatre 

| Edinburgh 
destroyed 

Edinburgh 

| Royal opened : 

‘| EdinburgiTheatre Roy al 

Elephant and Castle 
Theatre 

| Elton lost : 

Empire, Brighton 

| Empire Theatre 

‘|| Equestrian Perform- 

ances (Lyceum)... 

| Exeter Hall opened .. 

| Exeter, New Theatre 
Royal 

Exeter Theatre ‘burned 

Fair on the Thames ... 

| Female Character 

Female Characters . 

Fifth Avenue, N.Y., 
burned see se 

First Oratorio... _ 

First Patent Actors ... 

| First Playbill .. ‘ 

| First Theatrical Benefit 

Floral Hall... ais 

Fortescue, Miss 


Theatre 


Theatre 


INDEX, 


July. 


June. 


September. 


December. 


November. 
November. 


June. 
October. 


November. 


March. 
March. 
December. 
June. 
March, 
May. 
August. 
March. 


September. 


February. 
July. 


April. 
March. 
June. 
October. 
April. 


December. 
January. 


January. 
June. 


March. 
Juiy. 
August. 
December. 


January. 


February. 


September. 


February. 
February: 
November. 


July. 


January. 
March. 
January. 
July. 
January. 
May. 

No vember. | 


Fortune Theatre 
French Plays, Princess's 
Frost Fair (Thames)... 
Gaiety Company (wel- 

come to) ‘ 
Garrick 


| Garrick Club... 
| Garrick Theatre (new) 


opened 
Garrick Theatre 
Gateshead Theatre 
‘*George Barnwell ” 


| Gilchrist, Miss Con- 


stance 
Glasgow, Albert Hall 
burned os ; 
Glasgow, Prince of 
Wales’s burned 
Glasgow, Star Theatre 
Glasgow, Theatre Royal 
Globe, Bankside 


Glebe, Bankside 
| Globe Theatre... eae 
| **Gondoliers, The,” at 


Windsor Castle 


. December. 


April. 
February. 


September. 


October. 


February. 


April. 


November. |) 
December. || 


April. 
July. 
January. 


January. 


November. 


October. 
April. 


November. |) 
November. | 


March. 


Goodman's FieldsTheatre August. 
Grand Theatre, Islington August. 


Grand, Islington 


_ Grand Theatre, Islington 


Grantham Theatre 


| Grimaldi’s Benefit 
Groof (flying man) 


Grisi, Madame 


| Harrison, Mr. William 
| Haymarket Theatre ... 
| Haymarket Theatre ... 


Heath, Caroline 
Her Majesty’s Theatre 
Her Majesty's (last 


November. 
December. 
April. 
June. 
July. 

July. 


November. 


July. 


September. 


July 


December. 


Operatic Performance) May. 


Her Majesty’s... 
Hermann’s Theatre, 
N.Y., burned 
Higgins, parachutist, 
killed : ; 
Ilighbury Barn License 
refused : ie 


November. 
January. 
August. 
October. 


Highbury Barn (opening) April. 


Highbury Barn Theatre 
Hill; Weist ; 
Holborn Amphitheatre 
Holborn Theatre Riot 
Holborn Theatre 


May. 
December. 
May. 
August. 
October. 


Horticultural Exhibition, 


Ear|’s Court, opened 
Iludderstield Theatre 
burned 


May. 
February. 
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Hungerford Hall 
Ipswich Lyceum 
Irving Banquet 
Irving, Mr. Henry 
Irving, Mr. Henry 
Irving, Mr. Henry 
Irving, Mr. Henry ... 
Irving, Washington ... 
Italian Opera House, 
Paris, burned 


Japanese Village, Knights- 


bridge, burned 
Jenkins, Prof. one 
Jenny Lind 
Jersey Theatre 

** Jonathan Bradford ” 
Jullien, M.... 
Kean, Mr. Charles 
Kean, Mr. Charles 
Kean, Edmund 
Kemble, John... 
Lacy’s Gallery... 
Latour killed ... 
Lemon, Mark .. 
Leotard i 
Letine murdered 
Liston, Last Appearance 
Liverpool, Colosseum... 
Liverpool, Gaiety ‘ 
Liverpool, Rotunda ... 
Liverpool, Theatre Royal 
sf Lohengrin” at Her 

Majesty’s ... 
Chamberlain’s 
Circular 


|| Lusby’s Hall burned... 





| Mathews, C 


Lyceum, Equestrian 
Performances 
Lyceum Theatre 


| Lyceum, Ipswich 
| Lyric Club... ose 


Macarthy a 
Siren Farewell ... 


| Macready Library 


Madrid Circus Theatre 
Manchester Palace 
Mansion House Banquet 
Margate pmeeny 
Rooms ail 
Master of Revels 
Charles 
Meyerbeer.... 
Midgets, The ... 
Movable Scenes 
Movable Scenes 


INDEX. 


March. 
March. 
July. 
February. 
July. 
September. 
October 
April. 


| Northampton 


January. 


May. 
August. 
November. | 
July. 

June. 
August. 
March. 
May. 
March. 
June. 
December. 
June. 
November. 
May. 

June. 

May. 
October. 
September. 
December. | 
October. 


February. 


January. 
January. 


January. 
July. 
March. 
November. 
January. 
February. 
J uly. 
November. 
March. 
October 


| Panic, 


New. castle- -on- n-Tyne, Em- 

pire ... a a 
New Olympic ... me 
New Sadler’s Wells ... 
Niblo’s Theatre, N.Y. 
Nice Opera House 


| Nilsson, Mlle. Christine 


Nilsson, Madame 

Opera 

House burned ie 
Novelty Theatre 
Nye Chart, Mrs. 


| O’Brien exhibited in 


London 
Olympic, Liston 
Olympic, New... sos 
O’Mara (trapeze per- 
former) killed 
Opera Comique, Paris 


| Opera Comique, Strand 


Opera House ... 


| Opera House, Paris ... 


Oratorio (first) 
Oriental Music Hall . 


| **Our Boys” . 


Oxford Music Hall 
Oxford Music Hall 


| Oxford Music Hall 


Oxford Music Hall 
Oxford Music Hall 


| Oxford opened 
Paganini, Farewell 


Panic, Dunlop Street 
Theatre, Glasgow ... 

‘Colosseum 
Theatre, Liverpool... 

Panic, Hebrew “‘Dra- 
matic Club ... 


| Pantheon Theatre 


Pantomimes 


Paris Grand Opera 
opened aa ote 
Paris Hippodrome 


Paris, Opéra Comique 
burned os 

Park Theatre (Alexan- 
dra), Camden Town 


| Parry, John ... 


October. 
February. 
September. | 


May. 
November. | 
May. 

June. 


| Newington Butts Theatre March. 
Newington Butts Theatre September. | 








| Passion Week... 


Pasta, Madame 
Patrick O’Brien 
| Patti, Adelina.. 
Patti Theatre . 


| Pavilion, Whitechapel 


Philharmonic, Islington 


, Plays (Sundays) 


Plymouth Theatre 















December. 
December. 
October. 
May. 
March. 
July. 
September. 


February. 
December. 
February. 


January. 
May. 
December. 


July. 

May. 
October, . 
December. 
January. 
March. 
October. 
April. 
February. 
March. 
August. 
October. 
November. 
March, 
June. 


February. 
October. 
January. 
October. 
December. 


January. 


September. 


May. 


May. 
comet 
April. 
July. 
January. 
July. 
August. 
February. 
September. | 
January. 


January. 
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Polytechnic 
Polytechnic Institution 
Princess’s Theatre 
Princess's Theatre 
Printed Playbill 
Queen’s Theatre, Edin- 
burgh sist 
Raglan Music Hall 
Ranelagh Gardens 
Rice, Mr. T. D. sis 
Ring Theatre, Vienna 
Risley Acrobats 
Rosa (Carl) 2 
Rose Theatre, South- 
wark .. va 
Rosita Gondalfa a 
Rousby, Mrs. ... 
Royal Music Hall 
Royal Music Hall 
Royal Opera House, 
Shaftesbury Avenue 
Sadler, James... ose 
Sadler’s Wells... ees 
Sadler’s Wells... 
St. Leonard’s, 
ditch 
St. Martin’s Hall 
Salvini 
Savage Club performed 
Savoy Theatre.. 
Scarborough, New Spa 
Scarborough Spa 
Schneider, Mlle. : 
‘School for Scandal ” 
Scott, Sam =... 
Shaftesbury Theatre . 
Shakespeare’s House.. 
Shakespeare, William | 
Sheffield Music Hall . 
Sheftield, Surrey Theatre 
Siamese Twins : 
Soho Theatre ... 
South London .. ; 
Southampton, Theatre 
Royal “ 
Southminster Theatre 
South Shields .. 
Southwark, 
Theatre esi 
Stadt Theatre, Vienna. 
Stage Playing pro- 
hibited os 
Stage Plays suppressed 
Stalls in Theatres 
Standard T aan New 
York .. = one 


Shore- 


« Rose a 


INDEX, 


August. 
January. 


_ May. 


November. 
July. 


April. 


November. 
September. 
November. 


December. 
April. 
April. 


February. 
April. 
May. 
August. 


September. | 


January. 


September. 
June. 


October. 


April. 
August. 
April. 
March. 
October. 
August. 


September. 


June. 
May. 
January. 
October. 


September. 


May. 
December. 
March. 
January. 
May. 
December. 


March. 


November. 


February. 
May. 
February. 
January. 
February. 


December. 


| Theatres 


Standard, shi reditch 


Standard, 
Stockton 
burned 


Shoreditch 
Varieties 


| Strand Theatre 
| Sunday Plays... ee 
| Sunderland, Lyceum... 


Sunderland, Star 
Surrey Music Hall 
Surrey Theatre burned 
Surrey Theatre, Shef- 
field . ‘ 
Swan Theatre .. 
Terry’s, Kate, Benefit 
Terry’s Theatre ee 
Tennyson, Lord, died 
Commission 
Theatres Commission 
Theatres (Passion Week) 
Toole, Mr. J. L. = 
Tournament, Eglinton 
Trafalgar Square Theatre 
opened ; : 
Trebelli, Madame 


| Tussaud, Madame 


Tussaud’s nay Wax- 
works 

Una (Sy dney, Bird) 
killed 

Union Square ‘Theatre 


| Vaudeville Theatre ...* 


Vauxhall Balloon 
Vauxhall Gardens 
Vauxhall Gardens 


| Verdi Festival.. 
| Victoria Hall, Sunder- 


land . 
Vienna, Ring Theatre.. 
Vienna, Stadt Theatre 
Wallis, Miss, married 
Washington Irving 
Waterford Theatre 
Webster’s Benefit 


| Westminster Aquarium 
September. | 


Westminster, 
Royal 

Weston’ 8, Holborn 

Wilkie Collins.. 

** William Tell ” 


Theatre 


| Wilton’s Music Hall ... 


Wilton’s Music Hall ... 

Windsor Theatre, N.Y. 

Working Men's Exhibi- 
tion ... : 


July. 
December. 


April. 
January. 
January. 
August. 
August. 
June. 
January. 


March. 
December. 
August. 
October. 
October. 
April. 
May. 
April. 
August. 
August 


September. 
August. 
April. 


June. 


September. 
February. 
April. 
November. 
June. 

July. 
April. 


June. 
December. 
May. 
August. 
April. 
April. 
arch. 
January. 


December. 
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Celebrated “ Hulvets” of the Vast. 


Liw1an ADELAIDE LEE Netison (1850-1880) made her début in London at 
the Royalty Theatre in the character of “ Juliet,” but without attracting par- 
ticular attention. She became, as Dr. Westland Marston writes, ‘‘ the ‘Juliet’ 
of her day.” In the balcony scene, ‘‘ the love of Juliet flowed forth with 
unusual impulsiveness, but remained fresh and virginal throughout.” In the 
subsequent scene with the nurse, Dr. Marston thought there was an over 
accentuation of intrigue. ‘‘ When the tragedy commences, and Juliet hears 
that Romeo has slain her kinsmw, the actress found one of those openings for 
passion which she seldom failed to seize. . . . The frantic despair, the fierce 
recklessness of fate, as if it had no power to do worse, spoke alike in look, tone, 
and gesture as she swept across the stage. Few points in the character were 
more striking than Miss Neilson’s ‘amen’ to the heartless advice of her nurse 
that she should forget her lover and make herself happy with Paris. There 
was a depth of wrong in her tone, a sense of utter estrangement in her averted 
looks, as of one who has aspired and believed in vain, and who has no further 
commerce with the world. Her resolution when with the Friar to take the 
trance-bringing potion was admirable in its quiet intensity. It was, however, 
in the chamber scene that the crowning triumph was reached. Things not to 
be forgotten were her deep lingering farewell as Lady Capulet retired, con- 
trasted with the forced lightness which had been assumed in her presence ; the 
passing thought to call back her mother and the nurse ; the hushed and growing 
terror as the possible effects of the potion begin to crowd upon her mind, 
till she pictures herself in the charnel-house. But perhaps the noblest feature 
of this powerful scene was her exaltation when, at last rallying herself, she 
raised the phial to her lips as if pledging her lover with the apostrophe —‘ Romeo, 
Romeo, Romeo ! here’s drink—TI drink to thee.’ 1t was the triumph of love 
over all the dread environments of imagination—the poetry of devotion realized 
to the eye.” 


Miss Heten Favcir (Lady Theodore Martin) has quite recently enriched 
the literature of the stage with her own impressions of ‘‘ Juliet” and the other 
heroines of Shakespeare whom, within the memory of some still living play- 
goers, she so exquisitely depicted. Miss Faucit made her first appearance on 
a public stage at Richmond, in 1833, as ‘‘ Juliet.” She shared some of Macready’s 
greatest triumphs. ‘‘ Flexibility of power,” wrote Sir A. Alison, ‘‘is her great 
characteristic, versatility her distinguishing feature. She excels equally in 
tragedy or elegant comedy. It is hard to say whether her ‘ Rosalind’ is the more 
charming, or her ‘ Lady Teazle’ the more fascinating, her ‘ Belvidera’ the more 
moving, or her ‘Juliet’ the more heartrending. Dark raven locks, a fine figure, 
and a singularly expressive countenance, bestow on her all the advantages 
which, in addition to the highest mental gifts, beauty never ceases to confer on 
woman ; and a disposition marked by deep feeling, alternately lively and serious, 
sportive and mournful, playful and contemplative, gives her that command of 
the expression of different emotions, and that versatility of power, which con- 
stitute her great and unequalled charm.” 


Sretta Coras, the French actress, who visited London in the early 
sixties, must be admitted to the series of celebrated ‘‘Juliets” chiefly by 
virtue of the extraordinary sensation she made. Professor Henry Morley, 
an outspoken critic of that day, said : ‘‘ This ‘Juliet’ is abominable. Juliet is 
an innocent Italian child enjoying with an exquisitely simple honesty the first 
passion of love. Artless, guileless, pouring out all the beauty of a most pure 
girlhood in the newly awakened poetry,of an ungrudging, unsuspecting love, 
hers is the very last character to be represented to us by the stage artifices and 
ghastly grimaces of a French ingénue, in her stage innocence the most self- 
conscious of all forms into which the front of womanhood has ever been recast. 
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In the baleony scene her coquetry with Romeo is abominable. Her great 
point with the audience is in the soliloquy before the taking of the sleeping 
potion. It is done with a great deal of misdirected force, ending in a shriek 
and recoil of horror at ‘Stay, Tybalt, stay!’ Mdlle. Colas spends so much 
force upon the shrieking at and cowering by the bedside from Tybalt’s ghost, 
that she can only add as an insignificant tag to that claptrap stage-effect the 
line in which a greater actress would have found the true climax, ‘ Romeo, I 
come ; this do I drink to thee.’’ 


Mrs. Susannan Maria Creser (1710-1766) was a sister of the celebrated 
Doctor Arne, and in her youth her friends thought that her beautiful voice 
marked her out for a musical career. But she married Theophilus Cibber, 
whose father turned her ambition to the stage, declaring that he took “* infinite 
pleasure in the instruction of so promising a genius.” According to Dibdin, 
**Mrs. Cibber was a most exquisite actress. In all characters of tenderness 
and pathos, in which the workings of the feeling mind call for the force of 
excessive sensibility, she was like Garrick ; the characters she represented—love, 
rage, resentment, pity, disdain, and all those gradations of the various passions 
she greatly felt, and vigorously expressed. Her face, her figure, and her 
manner were irresistibly impressive, and her voice was penetrating to admira- 
tion.” Theophilus Cibber behaved to his charming and accomplished wife like 
a supreme blackguard. 


Miss O’Nerit (1791-1874) was the daughter. of an obscure and eccentric 
actor-manager in Ireland. She came to London in 1815, and made her first 
appearance at Covent Garden Theatre as “‘ Juliet.” Instantly she became the 
favourite of the town, and in five years amassetl a fortune of £30,000. She 
left the stage to marry Mr. William Beecher, who shortly succeeded to an 
ancient baronetecy. ‘‘ Her figure,” an anonymous recorder, quoted by Donald- 
son, says, ‘* was of the finest model, her features beautiful, yet full of expression, 
displaying at once purity of mind and loveliness of countenance. Her 
demeanour is graceful and modest, her voice melody itself in all its tones, and, 
with the exception of the greatest actress of her day, the celebrated and original 
‘Lady Randolph’ (Mrs. Crawford), Miss O’Neill is the only actress that is 
capable of melting her audience to tears.” Talma thought the French stage 
could produce nothing at all comparable with her for sensibility, tenderness, 
and pathos. Miss O'Neill is said to have suggested the Fotheringay to 
Thackeray. 


Fanny Kens, another writer of charming books, first appeared as ‘* Juliet ” 
at Covent Garden in 1829, when her father was the ‘‘ Mercutio,” and her 
mother the *‘ Lady Capulet.” A writer in the New Monthly Magazine was so 
speedily overcome by the illusion that she was Shakespeare’s own ‘‘ Juliet,” 
that his critical power was suspended ; but he proceeds: ‘‘ We compared her 
with all the great actresses we had seen, and it is singular that Mrs. Jordan 
was the one she brought back to our memory. Her head is nobly formed and 
admirably placed on her shoulders, her brow is expansive and shaded by very 
dark hair, her eyes are full of a gifted soul, and her features significant of 
intellect to a very high degree. Though scarcely reaching the middle height, 
she is finely proportioned, and she moves with such dignity and decision that 
it is only on recollection we discover she is not tall. In boldness and dignity 
she unquestionably approaches more nearly to Mrs. Siddons than any actress 
of our time except Pasta.” 


Grorce ANNE Bettamy (1733-1788), one of the most beautiful and also 
one of the most unfortunate of women—her pathetic story would fill a volume— 
was a delightfulactress. She was, according to Dibdin, ‘‘ natural, easy, ch aste 
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and impressive ; as far as person, features, voice, and conception went, none of 
which were Ly any means of an inferior description, she highly pleased and 
never offended”; although Dibdin admits that ‘these commendations, 
respectable as they rank her, would be cold and negative applied to Mrs. Cibber 
or Mrs. Pritchard.” Quin, Garrick, and other critical contemporaries thought 
she surpassed even Mrs. Woflington in her conversational powers. Mrs. 
Bellamy was Barry’s ‘‘ Juliet ” during the famous duel with Garrick, of which a 
feminine critic said: ‘‘ Had I been ‘Juliet’ to Garrick’s ‘ Romeo,’ so impassioned 
was he that I should have expected he would come up to me, but had Barry 
been my love, so seductive was he that I should certainly have jumped down to 
him.” 













Exvizasetu Barry (1682-1733) was a famous ‘‘Juliet,” and yet not a ‘‘ Juliet,” 
for she appeared in Caius Marius, a curious transformation of Shakespeare’s 
play into a Roman tragedy, of which Otway was the author. In this ‘‘Juliet” 
became “ Lavinia,” but the lines:she spoke were mostly those of Shakespeare. 
Mrs. Barry was famous as ‘‘ Monimia” in The Orphan, as ‘‘ Belvidera” in Venice 
Preserved, as ** Isabella” in Southerne’s Fatal Marriage, as ‘* Cassandra,” ‘‘Cleo- 
patra,” and ‘*Roxana.” She was the daughter of a barrister, who got the title of 
Colonel for having raised a regiment in the cause of Charles I. Mrs, Barry is 
said to have owed many of the conspicuous graces of her acting to the tuition of 
the Earl of Rochester, whose mistress she was. Dryden thought her the finest 
tragic actress he had ever seen. “In characters of greatness,” Dibdin wrote, 
‘she is said to have been graceful, noble, and dignified ; no violence of passion 
was beyond her feelings, and in the most melting distress and tenderness she 
was exquisitely affecting.” 
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Kean’s Autobiography. 
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HAVE no wish to appear before you under false pretences, so kindly note I 
am not the mighty Edmund Kean, neither am I the somewhat less, though | 
still great, Charles Kean. ‘I cannot claim even the faintest relationship with 
either of them; I can only hold them as brothers and comrades, for, albeit of 
the past, they were ornaments of the same glorious profession of which I] 
myself am so brilliant an adornment, and therefore, though not related to 
me by the ties of blood, the imposing bond of Art connects us, and, notwith- 
standing the fact that I have not made the pother in the world that my 
famous namesakes both did, yet I feel, in my own line of business, I am as 

worthy of praise as they; no artist can be more than thorough, and I am thorough. 

You will perhaps think that about my writing there is a certain tone of self-satisfac- 
tion and egotism; well, may be I have noticed that it is a strong point in al/ autobiogra- 
phies. I come of a good old theatrical family ; that is to say, all my relations for the 
last four generations were honoured members of the profession—the real, legitimate pro- 
fession—not that straggling portion of it which some ancient law-constructor, with lament- 
able lack of politeness, termed ‘ rogues and vagabonds,” nor with that section of it that 
cruel fate compels to waste its sweetness in barns, small fairs, and penny gaffs. 

My father and mother were very popular members of a celebrated “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” company. They spent their entire lives under one management. Petty quarrels, 
jealousies, unsatisfactory treasury affected them not in the least ; while they lived they 
served their employer loyally, and when they died they had a kindly and sympathetic 
notice in Tue Era. 

I should like to state that the name of Kean was given me; I did not assume it myself. 
There are some wretched people fond of saying nasty things about histrions who are 
prone to suggest that unknown professionals often take names similar to those of more 
fortunate artists, Such a course is mean, and of very rare occurrence. No; my name 
was bestowed upon me because I was keen—keen of sight, of hearing, of smell, of intellect. 
LT altered the spelling of my cognomen, I confess, for the reason that Kean reminded me of 
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all that was delightful, whereas Keen brought to me only the suggestion of mustard—a 
condiment I absolutely abhor. 

Before we proceed further I may as well tell you I am a dog; yes, a dog-actor. Do 
you shudder at my presumption in liking to be called after the great tragedian? J 
cannot see that it is any degradation to him to have a well-trained, well-behaved, clever 
dog for a namesake. Candidly, I think if your race in some respects resembled ours 
there would be more faithful and staunch men and fewer heart-broken, hopeless women in 
the world, but that is just a matter of fancy which we will not argue out. I am writing 
my biography because I belong to an actor who is an honour to his profession. He now 
holdsa lofty and well-deserved position, and it was J, 7—mark you that—who made him, 
I have often heard men say, ‘Yes, So-and-so is a fine fellow; all London raves over 
him. J made him, my boy; ten years ago I advised him» to see Brown about an engage- 
ment, and from that moment he was all right.” 

Now if that is what a human calls making a man, I'll just show you how I made 
my master, and you shall judge if it were not a better way. Jack Lant was as handsome, 
clever, good-hearted a fellowas you could meet with on the stagefor off ; he bought me when 
I was an insignificant bit of a puppy, and I have never left him from the day he paid ten 
and sixpence for me, and I never will ; so long as I have a leg to stand on I'll stand by 
Jack. He was knocking about in the provinces—first with one company, then with 
another, gaining a good deal of experience but little cash. In his leisure moments he 
used to teach me tricks. I was quick at learning them, and very soon Jack and his dog 
had gained a reputation as entertainers among “the boys and girls.” It happened that 
our manager, who had been running Zhe Azure Cross round the country for many 
months, finding its popularity somewhat on the wane, bought a new drama, in which one 
of the characters—I confess I considered it the leading part—had to be played by a dog. 
Jack was engaged to appear as second lead, and the question arose, where was the clever 
quadruped to be found who could embody the titular réle? “Look here, Lant, I don't 
seem to care about any of these offers. Why don’t you train Kean? He has always to 
appear with you, and he’s sharp enough to learn the biz in no time,” said Mr, Markham, 
our acting manager. Jack accepted the hint gladly, and rehearsals began. I was not 
long learning my part, intricate and important though it was. When those who love us 
and whom we love work with us, the difficulty of labour is reduced to a minimum. Jack 
was also patient and kind, and in consequence I tried my very best. Had my teacher been 
hard and cruel his endeavours would have gone for nothing, for I should have grown ner- 
vous and frightened. To a highly strung and artistic temperament surly words and rough 
usage induce total loss of self-possession. 

The night arrived. I was terribly anxious, but, notwithstanding my extreme and 
natural excitement, I went through my part in a thoroughly praiseworthy manner. Of 
course I did not think much of critics. After all, a criticism is only one man’s opinion, 
but I must admit that I was most desirous to see what the papers said, Jack, too, was 
restless until he knew their opinion, for he had never played such a big part as the one 
in the new piece. We had not long to wait, for very early the next morning Bobbie 
Ward, our low com., came to Jack’s “ digs” with a regular sheaf of news-sheets, his ugly 
old face beaming with satisfaction. ‘Splendid, my boy!” he cried, without bothering 
over the conventional “Good morning” or the ungrammatical “How do ye do?” 
«‘ Rattling good notices all round. Just listen to what they say about you and the dog. 
Hie, Kean!” he added, “come and hear the verdict.” A sensible fellow, Bobbie. I 
always liked him; he was one of those people who understand that dogs are fit and 
proper companions for men, and ought to be treated as such. 

From that day forward I felt sorry I had ever thought disparaging things about 
critics; I recogaised then how mistaken I had been, and what clever, hardworking, 
discriminating fellows they were, for the notices were simply magnificent ; not one adverse 
word for either Jack or myself. We both felt proud, I can tell you, and when we went for 
a walk that day, my heart swelled with pity for every dog I met; his poor obscure ridicu- 
lous life was so unlike my brilliant triumphant one. That night, when I stepped on the 
stage, what a reception I had! The house rose at me. Ah! the supreme glory of that 
moment! Praise in whatever form it comes is delightful; the kindly enthusiasm of 
friends is mildly gratifying, the laudation of the critics is intensely sweet, but the Vor 
Populi! When that is yours, then indeed you are in paradise! To feel that it is your 
presence, your talent, your exertions which warm those hundreds of hearts, which brighten 
those countless faces, which call forth from those ready, toil-worn hands round upon 
round of greeting; to have known such a moment, if only once, is worth a king’s ransom. 
What crowded houses we had all that week! The piece was really a good one, though 
the second act was somewhat faulty ; it dragged rather, and had nothing at all to do 
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with the interest of the play ; I could never see why it was not cut out entirely. Z did 
not appear in it. 

Time went on and so did we—from town to town, and of course it was only natural 
that Jack and I had our ups and downs; but in any autobiography one lingers over the 
ups, and ignores as much as possible the downs. We were booked for two weeks at 
Kaysborough ; on the first night we played to a grand house, and I noticed sitting in a 
box on the O. P. side an exceedingly pretty girl. I perceived that Jack saw her also, 
and I fancied that she was not quite indifferent to us—in fact I heard her say, “ Oh, that 
darling dog! isn’t he a handsome fellow?” and though while she said, “ Darling dog!” 
she looked at me, her eyes wandered to Jack when she spoke of the handsome fellow, from 
which I naturally concluded that she showed her good taste by admiring us both. She 
came to the theatre four times that week, and we met her once or twice in the town; I 
noted that as they passed each other she and Jack looked in friendly fashion but neither 
spoke. They had not been “ introduced,” you know, and that among humans is considered 
a very necessary function, though dogs show their superior wisdom by disdaining all such 
rubbishy grundyisms, 

On the Monday of our second week Jack and I were taking a long stroll in the lanes. 
I was a little ahead of him, when I spied our “ unknown fair” coming towards us. I gave 
a swift look back to see if Jack had recognised her, and I saw that he had, for his pipe 
had gone hastily into his pocket, his straw hat, which had been resting on the back ot his 
head, was planted in neat and becoming fashion in its right place, and he was hastily 
buttoning up bis cout, pulling at his cuffs and feeling if his cravat were straight, while 
from the expression of his face I knew he was regretting that he had not put on the new 
flannels which the tailor had sent home on Saturday. Dear old Jack! He need not have 
worried himself, for he always looked the picture of a handsome man whether he was 
in spotless town attire or in free and easy country garb. 

AsI neared the object of our attention she said very softly, “ Kean! Kean!” 
Then I was struck with a brilliant idea—an idea which I am sure would never have 
entered the heads of any of Jack’s stupid, uninventive masculine friends, J would introduce 
them. 

I rushed up to her, wagging my tail furiously, and, standing on my hind legs, I placed 
my fore-paws on her shoulders and licked her face. Of course she was a little frightened, 
for I am a big burly sort of dog, and she, as I anticipated, gave a scream, and Jack also, as 
I had known he would, hurried up, positively overflowing with apologies. “ By Jove, I 
am sorry! Don’t be frightened. Kean is as harmless as a child; he has not hurt you, has 
he? J am awrutty sorry.” “Please do not look so woebegone; I am quite right, thanks. 
It was very foolish of me to cry out; I love dogs, but it was so unexpected.” “ You 
bad dog!” cried Jack, shaking his stick at me. I only looked up at him and waved my tail 
slowly to and fro, for I knew he was ready to hug me for having given him an opportunity 
of speaking to her. 

My large dusty paws had left marks upon her shoulder, and they had to be wiped 
off with Jack's best silk handkerchief, and surely never did any dusting operation take 
so long. I quickly saw it would be a work of time, so I just threw myself down at full 
length, and, not to embarrass them, pretended to go to sleep. ‘Look at your dog!” cried 
the charmer with a merry little laugh; ‘‘he seems to think we are going to stay here all 
day.” “I wish we were,” answered Jack's deep, earnest voice. Then she blushed, and he 
looked sentimental, and I winked lazily, and wondered if she would make a nice mistress. 

To cut a long story short, that encounter was the commencement of many meetings, 
and when we left Kaysborough there was much writing and receiving of letters, and 
after a month or two the affair ended, as such affairs very seldom do, in Jack making 
Miss Nettie Hall Mrs. John Lant. Zhad won Jack’s wife for him, doing him good 
service by helping him to a faithful loving spouse, which is the greatest blessing 
obtainable—at least the ladies say so, and that is a point on which they ought to be 
capable of judging. 

I must here contess—for it is well to be truthful sometimes, even in an autobiography 
—that at first I was rather jealous of Mrs. Lant, but I soon recovered my good sense and 
all went on as before. In due time, as was to be expected, a little Jack made his début. 
I shall never forget the night of his arrival. Jack and I had to be on the stage as usual ; 
the baby had not made its appearance when we left home for the theatre. Jack was 
fearfully nervous throughout the entire show; once or twice he forgot his lines and I 
thought he was going to dry up. I was dreadfully put about also, and did a thing which 
I had never done before—neglected to take up one of my cues, and rushed away 


when my business was over without waiting to take the double call which was always 
awarded me. 
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Jack and I seemed to fly home that night, and, when we arrived, there was the baby 
as right as ninepence. I can see Jack now creeping up to the tiny atom and looking at 
him with a kind of reverential awe, murmuring all sorts of beautiful thinzs into his 
unheeding little ears; the child gazing stupidly up into the handsome loving face as 
stolidly and indifferently as if he were a thing of stone or clay. IF have not much 
experience of babies, bu: I always think the human raze in its earliest days compares, 
as fur as intellectuality and interest go, very unfavourably with infant puppias, kittens, 
or even chickens. And so the years rolled on, and we played in no end of pieces (dog- 
pieces, if I may so style them) throughoat England, Scotland, and Ireland. Jack and 
Nettie were as happy as two people could be, and the boy was as pretty and healthy a 
little fellow as could be seen. I am aware that all fobks fancy ‘heir children are the best 
under the sun, which is most absurd; but our child really was the dearest baby on earth. 

When Jackie was four years old a dreadfully sad thing happened, which I always 
feel might have been averted if I had been to the fore, and [ cannot think of it without 
blaming myself that I was with my master instead of with the nurse and child; but I 
suppose I may deem myself lucky if I have only that one regret on my mind. Few, 
in leed, are the people who can look over their life-book without a shuddering horror at, 
at least, one page of it, and the heart-breaking burning thought, “If only I had done 
differently,” creeping with sickening force into their very souls as they think of that 
past episode and remember now that it is “too late.” The nurse had taken the boy for 
a walk, and, we suppose, attracted by some cheap finery in a draper'’s window, had fora 
moment loosened her hold of the little fellow, who ran into the roadway, and, before 
anyone could raise a cry, was knocked down and run over by a light cart; he was not 
killed on the spot, but so terribly injured that the doctors said he had only a few hours 
to live. 

I cannot describe the agony of poor Jack and his wife. The child was their very life, 
and they sat one on each side of the tiny bed and watched him slowly, but so terribly 
surely, slipping away fromthem, Their torture was the greatest ever given to mortals to 
bear ; I dare not write of that last seene—it was tgo sacred, too awful. Silently I crept 
to Jack’s side ; never until then did I yearn for speech—if only I could have said one word 
to him; but I could not, I could simply press myself close to his side and lay my foolish 
old head oa his knee. It seemed to comfort him a little, it always pleases me to remember 
that, for he threw his arms round me and laid his beautiful fair curly head on my black 
one, and remained there sobbing as if his poor heart were rent asunder, and in that 
supreme moment of agony I, who loved him so, who would have given my life for his, 
could do nothing, nothing! Men and dogs are as a rule arrogant enough, but there 
come times in their lives when their utter impotence is borne upon them with crushing, 
torturing vividness. 

Jack and Nettie never really got over their child’s death. As time wore on they 
recovered their accustomed gaiety of manner and bright merry spirits, but I, who knew 
them, saw that the world was never the same to them after that tiny life had left ; to 
their eyes there was ever a cloud over the sun; they were young and still could enjoy, but 
the full flavour of enjoyment, the happiness unmarred by the thought of what might have 
been, could never be theirs again. 

I am an old dog now, and I have closely studied men and manners, and I say to you 
one and all, “ Enjoy! enjoy! Grasp the present moment, for happiness is the most un- 
stable, as it is the greatest of all blessings, and for every smile you must shed a tear, and 
whether you smile or no you will hive the tear all the same, so laugh on and enjoy your- 
selves while you may.” The Jews knew what they were about when they wrote, “ Use 
your noble vase to-day ; to-morrow it may break.” 

* * - * * + * * * * 

Tama long time telling you how I made Jack. You must forgive me ; garrulity is the 
privilege of old age. My master and I had earned a big provincial reputation, but as yet 
that opportunity for which every actor naturally longs, the London engazement, had not 
come in Jack's way, but it came at last, and all through me; which brings me to the 
reai point of my story. It was early summer, and, our spring tour being finished, Jack, 
Nettie, and I were sponding the vacation at a pretty little cottage by the Thames not very 
distant from the famous Cliefden Woods. It was a picturesque spot, but deadly dull. If 
enjoyed a daily swim in the river, but further than that I cannot say I cared for the place. 
I missed the theatre, my playmates, and, more than all, the applause which I had grown 
to love and look for; but Jack and his wife seemed quite content, and that satisfied me. 

One night, quite late, we three were walking by the river in the moonlight, when we 
saw an outrigger speeding along in mid-stream ; suddenly, from some unknown cause, it 
overturned and pitched its occupant out. It did not take long to see that, though the 
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rower was all right on the water, he was a very poor stick in it; he had no idea of 
swimming, and began splashing about frantically. “ Fetch him out, Kean!” cried Jack 
in great excitemeat. I wanted no second bidding, and in a few moments I had grasped 
him firmly by the coat and was making slowly for the shore. Suddenly, to my horror, I 
felt that cramp was coming over m3; 1 kept my hold of the man, but I knew that in a 
second I should be powerless to help him, and that probably we should both sink together. 
I struggled hard, but I could not fight against the pain that had seized my back legs. 
I gave one look at Jack—my dear, handsome, clever Jack—whom I should never see 
again ; I thought of our company and the piece, and I wondered what sort of a dog would 
be engaged for my part, and whether he would get the applause I did or be able to touch 
me in the character, and then I felt that I was slowly being dragged down. “ Great 
heaven ! the dog's sinking!” I heard Jack shout in alarm, and then there was a splash 
and Nettie shrieked, ‘‘ Come back, Jack ! come back!” 

I had only a hazy recollection of everything else ; I knew Jack swam to us and held 
us up while Nettie rushed for help, and finally we were all pulled out of the water, and 
in a short time we were none of us any the worse for our ducking. The rescued man was 
very grateful, and after he had been dried before our kitchen fire, in the course of conver- 
sation it transpired that he, though neithera pro. nor a manager, was financially interested 
in one of the best London theatres. He knew Jack’s name well enough, and he promised 
that so soon as the opportunity occurred he would see that Jack had an offer of an 
engagement, and before the following Christmas the offer came; you may be sure Jack 
took it, and when the Londoners had seen him they never let him go back to the provinces 
again. 

This morning at breakfast Nettie said, “ You made yourself the night you pulled 
Mr. Damers out of the river.” A foolish remark on Nettie’s part, because it was 7 whom 
Jack swam to rescue, and therefore it was J who made him, because—well, really the 
reasoning is too obvious to be gone into. 

I have retired now, for they do not play dog-pieces at Jack’s theatre. On the whole, I 
do not regret it ; it is better to vanish from public gaze in the hey-day of one’s youth and 
fame than to keep on until the sere and yellow leaf period, when one is but a shadow of 
one’s former self. I cannot help fancying that others have given utterance to this last 
sentiment before, but it is of no consequence; few persons, and those but the inexperienced 
ones, expect any originality in an autobiography.—Lira Sara. 


—_——o———— 


“During Her Majesty's Pleasure.” 


HERE was no suggestion of “ Natural Selection” in my being engaged to 
give an entertainment in the Floxmere Lunatic Asylum, This entertain- 
ment was an annual thing in the Asylum, and took various forms: one 
time a choral affair; another an amateur dramatic performance; then a 
vocal or instrumental concert ; and so on, down to the one-handed show of 
your humble chronicler, who is “ something of an entertainer. ” 

It was the usual thing common to such shows, As Goethe says, “ There 
are few voices in this world, but many echoes,” and my performance is but 
the echoes of better voices than mine. One or two of Grossmith and Corney 

Grain’s songs ; something after Clifford Harrison; “Our Boarding-house,” with imitations 
of all sorts of impossible lodgers ; a condensed drawing-room drama, and a few conjuring 
tricks, which the very idiots about me saw through ; and you have my entertainment, and 
a score of others in the same line. However, it pleased the poor witless inmates of Flox- 
mere Asylum, and the fact that I was wildly,if indiscriminately, applauded and encored, 
might argue, from mine enemies’ point of view, that the poor creatures were very mad 
indeed. There was one man, however, who never smiled, never applauded ma, nor gave 
me the least indication that he understood and appreciated the feeblest of my chestnuts, 
or saw through the flimsiest of my conjuring tricks. I purposely played at him once or 
twice to rouse him a bit; then it struck me as a poor, mean, ungenerous thing to do, and 
I felt ashamed of myself and refrained, and soon forgot all about him in my desire to 
please my general audience, 

After the performance, as I stood in front of the low temporary platfurm with the 
asylum doctor watching the dispersal of my strangely composite audience, I felt a touch 
on my arm, and, turning around, found my unimpressed aulitor at my side. “I amin 
the profession myself, but I am an actor. I am resting at present,” ani, without another 
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word, he turned and left me. There was a touch of dignified scorn in the expression, 
“but I am ap actor,” which clearly implied that he had no very profound opinion of my 
particular line in the profession. One gets so puzzled as to the mental status of the indi- 
viduals about you on an occasion like this, that ] had some doubts as to whether he was 
« Visitor or an inmate. ‘ That gentleman who spoke to me just now,” I asked, turning 
to the doctor, “is he alsom—?” I finished with a significant look, ‘Oh! yes,” he 
replied, “ a terrible past and an interesting case. You are staying here all night; if you 
eure to smoke a pipe with me in my room I'll tell you his story.” 

We adjourned to the doctor's room, where he snugly seated me in an American chair 
oefore a bright, glowing fire. The subdued light of a duplex lamp mingled its softly- 
suffused light with that of the fire, and the little room, albeit somewhat stiffly furnished, 
enfolded you in a warm, cheerful cosiness, into which I settled with grateful satisfaction, 

“ Being in the profession, you may probably have known or heard of our friend 
yonder,” said the doctor, as he drew out his tantalus and hospitably dispensed its contents. 
“¢ His stage name was Hector Vandry: his real name is Harold Vincent.” I thought for 
a moment or two of the men I knew in the profession personally, and then mentally ran 
up the “card” column of Tur Era; Lut no, I could not recall either name. “ He attained 
no very great positicn in his art, and now, poor beggar, he has cut himself off so effectually 
from it that he never will.’ ‘What is the cause for his detention here?” I asked, 
raising my glass to my lips. “ Murder!” laconically replied the doctor, My hand shook, 
and the glass went back to the table untouched. The shock had sickened and unnerved 
me, “Surely you must remember the case,” the doctor continued with professional com- 
posure, pulling away at his *‘cad.” “He killed a fellow artiste on the stage in the 
November of ——,” naming the year. “ No, I was sheep-farming in Australia then; I 
have been only three years in the profession,” I replied. “ The affair caused some stir at 
the time, and there were peculiarities in the case which perplexed the jury when finding 
their verdict. That he was stark mad when arrested there was no doubt whatever, but 
up to the actual commission of the deed he was so rational and collected that the counsel 
for the Crown made a strenuous effort to prove him perfectly sane at the moment of the 
crime, and therefore responsible for his action. But the jury, after four hours’ delibera- 
tion, brought in a verdici of ‘ insanity,’ and he is here ‘ during Her Majesty's plessure.’” 
“ And the cause of it all?” asked, The doctor smiled. ‘“ What is the root of the good 


and evil in this world?” he asked. “A woman?” “ Precisely. Mind you, I don't say 
that in poor Vineent’s case the woman was blamable. It was his own ungovernable 
passion spent on an unreguited affection that brought him here.” “Still the eternal 


chirchez la fenme ——.” “Oh! 1 grant you that,” the doctor interposed, “only the 
application is so very generally prejudicial to the woman, that it is only just to the sex 
to quote a case wherein the evil surrounded her, and she was not origo mali.” The doctor 
pushed the decanter across to me, and then refilled his “ead.” ‘ Your glass is empty.” 
I rectified this omission with discretion, and he continued, “ Vincent seems to have been 
always a restless, wayward fellow, of little settled application ; fitful and perverse in all 
his pursuits, and utterly indifferent to his own prospects. Hs parents had done all they 
could to direct his course ; his mother by gentleness and tearful persuasion ; his father 
relying more on insistence and parental authority, and both equally failing. Yet he had 
most attractive qualities, as your secapegrace invariably has. He was a staunch and 
abiding friend, had an open-hearted and open-handed generosity, and not a trace of vice 
in his composition, This is the pitiable feature in his case, that so many fine attributes 
should be granted a man, and so little controlling force to govern them. He had earned 
some distinction as an amateur actor, and the brighter side of the actor’s life appealing 
strongly to his rather fantastic disposition, he took to the stage, as lightly indifferent to 
its serious, exacting, and Jaborious nature as he was to everything else that required a 
second consideration.” ‘The pity is that our profession is so easily accessible as to 
permit of its being so flippantly entered,” I said. “Granted,” acquiesced the doctor, 
“but I know of no profession wherein a man so quickly finds his level. It was so in 
Vincent’s case. He was a free-and-easy, companionable fellow, of gentlemanly and 
courteous manners, a favourite everywhere, but only an actor of average attainments. 
Unfortunately, these were quite sufficient for his ambition. He had never the least 
desire to become a star. He earned his three to five pounds a week, which supplied all 
his wants, and so he laughed and snapped his fingers at destiny, as is the wont of men 
of bis calibre.” “ Destiny has proved too fatally strong for him, evidently,” I remarked. 
“ Yes, poor fellow,” returnea the doctor, sending a thin cloud of smoke slowly curling 
about the room. “If he bad taken his life more seriously and his art more earnestly, 
Hester Urmson might have lent a more willing ear to his suit.” 

“No two natures could have been more distimilar than theirs, She was only 
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nineteen when she entered the profession, but her enthusiasm, her deep, profound 
belief in her calling, her absorbed devotion to it, together with her own beauty and 
other great natural gifts, made for her almost a royal road to success. She idolised her 
art, and then zealously endeavoured to attain her own ideal. If she did not quite reach 
that—and few of us do realise our ideals—she made for herself a position of some 
eminence and met with substantial rewards for her brave and untiring labour and 
determination. It is not to be wondered at that so strong a nature as hers should 
attract one like Vincent’s. They had not been in the same provincial company long, 
before the firm and dominating character of the woman exercised a powertul influence 
upon the flexible nature of the mun; and what the mere psychological force commenced, 
the serenity and charm of the beautiful and pure-minded woman completed. Harold 
Vincent yielded himself up to her with a passicnate fervour which knew no limits and 
reasoned no probabilities.” ‘Your indolent, easy-going man becomes an impetuous 
unreasoning animal under such circumstances,” I chimed in. ‘“ That is true. A blind 
impulsive passion takes possession of him; a hot mad love-hunger, that has in it all 
the elements of beast savagery and the 1age of a tempest, rather than the reasoning 
of a human being. Such natures as these are common; their bitter fruits are garnered 
here within these walls, and a sorrowful harvest it is.” The doctor paused, and a 
shadow flitted across his face as he thoughtfully gazed for a mcment into the fire. ‘Then 
he continued. 

“Time after time Vincent pressed his suit, cnly to be gently but firmly repulsed. 
At first the girl liked his frank, genial companionship, and they became good triends, 
But she had her ambition, and his utter indifference to what was in effect almost a 
religion to her displeased and troubled her. Troubled her because she sincerely liked 
him, and had tried to rouse him to a just sense of the grand yossibilities of their 
profession, only to meet with such constant disappointment, that the feeling which a 
ncbler nature than his might have developed into love, imperceptibly changed to the 
merest regard of ordinary acquaintanceship. Vincent was not slow to perceive the 
change, and feeling that he was losing ground, he became the more ardent, until at 
length his wild importunities became intolerable, and the persecuted girl was only too 
glad when another, and better, engagement gave her the opportunity of severing herself 
from him. On the last night of her stay with the company he made another appeal. 
He besought her in the most impassioned manner to give him some hope—entreated, 
pleaded, illogically upbraided her, and at last, finding her steadfast and unyielding, he 
broke out into a torrent of wild impetuous incoherent talk, until, frightened, sick, and 
disgusted, she broke away from him and left him in the midst of a passionate outburst 
of threats and imprecations upon her and anyone who should come between them. Do 
I bore you with this recital?” asked the doctor, pausing and turning to me. “On 
the contrary, I am deeply interested ; go on,” I replied. ‘ From that time his outward 
bearing changed. He became morose, quarrelsome, and taciturn ; and at last he too left 
the company, to its great relief. But his persecution of Hester Urmson did not cease. 
Letter after letter came tober, all couched in the same strain—morbid in sentiment, 
passionate jn invective, with wild pleadings, dark suggestions, and ugly threatenings, 
To these she replied with great womanly consideration, with forbearance and pity. And 
so the time went on. Once or twice for a brief engagement they met in the same 
travelling companies, but she as studiously avoided him as he strenuously endeavoured 
to put himself in her way. At length theatrical gossip spoke of her engagement toa 
young actor who was meking great strides in the profession, and of whom great expecta- 
tions were formed. Then came the announcement of her impending marriage. Vincent 
crushed the paper containing this statement in his hand and threw it on the ground with 
a horrible oath, apd a look came into his eyes not pleasant to see.” The doctor ttopped 
to relight his “cad,” which had gone out. 

“ Now,” he resumed, “ comes the hideous sequel. Miss Urmson was starring in the 
North in a revival of an old drima, her chiet support being her «ffianced hurband. 
The sudden illness of one of the prominent actors in the cast necessitated the hurried 
engagement of another to replace him; and the agent, in sublime ignorance of any 
relations between the parties, sent down Vincent, who was on his books, and who knew 
the part. An involuntary shiver passed through her when she saw whom the agent 
had sent. He, however, displayed ro feeling, was studiously courteous to her, and 
scmething of his old bonhcmie took seeming }ossession of him as he mingled with the 
company at rehearsal. It was noticed, however, that he carefully avoided any social 
intercourse either with Miss Urmson or her lover. He joked, laughed, and ‘made 
himself wonderfully agreeable with every other m+mber of the company, and those in it 
who already knew him were delighted to see him resume his old self, and the rest 
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voted him a charming acquisition to their ranks. On the night of the performance, 
however, to everyone's surprise, he relapsed into his sullen reserve ; was insolently cold 
to all about him, and even the actor dressing with him coald not get a courtesas worl 
from him. There was a crowdel house, and the piece went very well. Vincent played 
so carefully and feelingly that once, in passing him at the wing, Miss Urmson stopped, 
and, holding out her hand to him, congratulated him upon the evideat improvement 
which he had made in his acting. He bowed and thanked her, and that was the last 
time they ever spoke to each other. Throughout the night, when noton in the scene, 
he stood gloomily at the wings and watched the progress of the play as though ha had 
never seen it before, and found it interesting Qnee or twice, when the audience 
applauded the hero, a curious look came into his fa¢e, and he ran his tongue across his 
lips as though they were hot and dry. 

“ At last the great sensation of the piece drew near—a ‘ realistic’ fight between him- 
self as the villain and the hero; and that night it proved realistic enough to satisfy the 
most ardent lover of the sensational, poor in originality as, in all conscience, it was, 
Both actors seemed to have nerved themselves for a great effurt—possibly the one to 
play down the new-comer, and he to prove to the audience his merits, for it was known 
that this was his first appearance before them in the part. Every trick of the stage, 
every bit of ‘ business,’ every twist and turn to create surprise and score a point was 
done by the two men, and done with a seeming earnestness that quickly won the approval 
and delight of the audience. Up and down the stage, struggling, fighting, and writhing 
to and fro = such a seeming passion and intensity and terrible determination that 
again and again the house ‘ rose’ at the actors and shouted its satisfaction. ‘The fight 
seemed so ~- rulonged and so real that the company gradually assembled at the wings and 
watched its course, at first with interest, then with ‘admiration, and at last in considerable 
alarm. The ‘ business’ mech inically arranged for it had been gone through and 
exhausted, Miss Urmson waited anxiously at ‘the wing for her cue. Still the seeming 
desperate struggle went on. Through their ‘ make-up’ the faces of the two men looked 
hot and flushed ; they heaved and panted together, and the veins in their foreheads were 
swollen as they rocked to and fro, locked in each other's arms in a grip which no 
stage business could simulate. Yet there seemed such a method in their work that the 
company accepted it as a mutually sudden inspiration for “each man to do his best for a 
splendid ‘situation.’ At last, with something like the growl of a wild beast, Vincent 
gripped the ‘hero’ by the throat, and he, with a sickening choking ery, fell backward on 
the stage. The fight was over, and the ‘ realism’ horrib ly complete in every detail. A 
wild shout went up from the audience as the curtain came hastily tumbling down in 
obedience to the whistle of the terrified prompter, who, with the rest of the company, saw 
that something was terribly wrong. When they went to separate the two men, they 
found the ‘hero’ prone on his back, with Vincent's fingers tightly clutching his throat, 
ani his eyes glaring into those of his victim, in whose breast the knife used in the fight 
was plunged up to the hilt. 

“They tore Vincent off the murdered man, and dragged him away a raving imbecile, 
screaming out, ‘Let her marry him now! Look at him! Let her marry him, and my 
blessing on their union!’ There were vociferous calis, that sounded harsh and discordant 
enough then, for the two men, over one of whom a poor distraught woman was hysterically 
wer ping and moaning, while the other was a shrieking, struggling maniac. 


‘Hester Urmson has left the stage, and Harold Vincent you have seen to-night.” 
—James Hewson 


America is to the front in finding out the best manner of preventing a panic at a time oc 
fire ina public building. According to a New York contemporary, a theatre took fire lately, 
but a rush for the doors wi : averted by the manager, who, with great presence of mind, 

stepped to the front and said, “ Ladies and gentlemen, we have pre pared a little surprise for 
vou. An immense kettle 3 whisky-punch is now being heated, and in a few moments waiters 
will pass through the theatre and distribute it. After this, we are told, the audience had to 


be pulled out one by one, and the clever ruse saved many lives, though it made no end of 
mouths water in vain, 


An AccomMopATING Man.—It would almost seem that there are some performers whom 
it is quite vain to prompt; it is safer to let them alone, doing what they list, lest bad should 
be made worse. Some thing of this kind (says Dutton Cooke) happened once ia the case of a 
certain Marcellus, Iamlet demands of Horatio concerning the ghost of “baried Denmark,” 


*- Stayed it long ?” Horatio answers, “ While one with moderate haste might tell a hundred.” 
Marcellus should add, * Longer, longer.” But the Marcellus of this special occasion was 


mute, “Longer, longer,” whispered the prompter. Then out spoke Marcellus to the conster- 
nation of his associates, “‘ Well, say two hundred.” 
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Lan Ceasle, by all that's—— 


OM FLUDDER and the stage-manager of the Harverbury Amateur Dramatic 
Club were once more at dagzers-drawn, as they usually were, for some 
weeks following the casting of any play for performance by the club. 
Fludder was for ever being s padi iled with parts such as he considered to be 
totally unsuitable, and Fr: snk Raynsford, the stage-manager in question 
(who allotted the various characters), was for ever insisting that those same 
parts suited him down to the very ground. This time the piece selected 
was The School for Scandal, and Fludder, whose greatest ambition was 
to play “ Charles Surface,” found, to his unspeakable disgust, ve he was 
down for “ Moses.” Thus it not uncommonly isin real life, by the way ; 

one is always being east for “ Moses ” when one has a burning desire for “Ch: irles Surface.” 

Mr. Thomas Fludder felt this last to be the crowning injustice of all. But Rayns- 
ford, who was by occupation a bank clerk and by nature well qualified for rule, stood no 
nonsense from any man. He had founded the Harverbury A.D.C. soon after his arrival 
in the town, and had been unanimously elected stage-manager by the members thereof, 
who regarded him with no small amount of awe. Our friend Fluider was aware of this, 
and knew that expostulation would be useless. He therefore treated the oppressor with 
the usual studied coldness, gave as much trouble at rehearsals as he dared, and swore 
retaliation. 

“ Lady Teazle” was to be played by a Miss Louisa Patmore, a young lady whose pretty 
face, combined with an unusual amount of inte sLligence in things dramatic, had raised her 
high in the esteem of Frank Rayusford. This esteem was more than reciprocated ; in point 
of fact, Miss Patmore was deeply in love with the handsome young bank clerk, who, 
inclined to be cold and distant to others, was never so to her. 

The rehearsals of The School for Scandal went on, and the night of the performance 
drew nigh. The bills were all out and the tickets nearly all sold, for Harverbury was 
proud of its A.D.C., and always made a point of patronising its performances in the 
handsomest manner. In the meantime Mr. Fludder had been carefully nourishing his 
grievance against the arbitrary stage-manager (who had heaped injury on insult by cast- 
ing himself for “ Charles”); but the time slipped away, and the day preceding the perform- 
ance found him as far as ever from an idea for the sure confounding of his inveterate foe. 
But success such as he little imagined was in store forhim. The following afternoon he 
was strolling moodily down the principal thoroughfare of Harverbury when he saw, 
walking leisurely ahead on the opposite side of the w: ay, the very person who engrossed 
his thoughts. Keeping his eyes intently on the stage-manager, and consequently heed- 
less of other matters, he presently collided somewhat violently with a lady who stood in 
the centre of the pavement, regarding with considerable eagerness the retreating form of 
Frank Raynsford. Tom, of course, raised his hat and apologised. ** Monsieur is not to 
blame ; it was I.” 

The voice was musically French, and the lady was not old, and had been pretty— 
might indeed have been so still but for the worn and indescribably strange look upon her 
face. Tom, with another bow, was about to pass on when the lady arrested him with 
“Many pardons; but does monsieur know the gentleman walking yonder—the tall 
gentleman on the other side—there?” “ Monsieur” admitted that ho did, ‘And the 
name?” went on the lady with breathless cagerness—“ is it not Raynsford?” In some 
astonishment Tom again replied in the affirmative. “Ah! I knew it. In ten thousand 
I should have known him. Traitor—coward! but I will have the revenge!” 

The concluding words of this formidable sentence chimed in so strongly with his own 
feelings at the moment that Mr. Fludder's cur ‘iosity deepened conside rably. “You are 
acquainted with Mr. Raynsford, then?” he said. “Ah, acquainted!” was the passionate 
response. ‘ Heaven! I did love him with my soul—my life. He was false, perfidious, 
base! Through him am Iruined—undone! But revenge—it shall be mine, still!” 

These broken ejaculations set Tom thinking still more deeply, and prese ntly he began 
to feel quite sure in his own mind that Fate had ordered this encounter for the express 
purpose of assisting him in the humiliation of Frank Raynsford. A remarkable inspira- 
tion seized him, which almost made him dance with delight, for Mr. Fludder, although a 
fairly good fellow in the main, had at least two bad qu: alities —he delighted in a practical 
joke, and was too prone to fancy i injuries where none existed. “ By Jove!” he inwardly 
ejaculated, “it’s a splendid notion; and if they only set the scene as they did at last 
night’s rehearsal I can do it—aye, and, what’s more, will. Look here, mademoiselle!” 
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he exclaimed aloud, “ you want to get even with our mutual friend Raynsford—revenge, 
you know, and that sort of thing. Well, sodo I.” “He is um coguin—what you call a 
rascal,” was the reply. ‘So he is,” said the artful Thomas; “we're agreed upon that 
point. Well, now listen to me, and I'll show you how you can clear off old scores with 
very little trouble or inconvenience to yourself. Let us walk on a little.” 

As they strolled along together in the same direction as that which had been taken 
by the stage-manuger, Fludder, who had matured his plan to his thorough satisfaction, in 
a few words acquainted his companion with the relations ¢xistent between Frank Rayns- 
ford and Miss Louisa Patmore, and was well pleased with the effect of the communication 
upon the sensibilities of his listener. Ter eyes glistened almost fiendishly, she breathed 
heavily, and there was that in her expression which convinced the observant Fludder that 
she could be depended upon to carry out her part of the arrangement. When they had 
proceeded some distance and turned down a by-street, he called a halt, and, pointing to 
a building on the opposite side of the way, said, “ There, mademoiselle, is the Theatre 
Royal, Haverbury. I want you to come to that door— at the side, there—this evening a 
little tefore nine o’clock, and ask for me; I will then tell you what to do. Do you under- 
stand?” The Fr achwoman signified her full comprehension of what was required of 


her, and Tom, fully convinced that she was to be depended upon, raised his hat and left 
her for the time being. 


« * * # x ° * ° * * 

The School for Scandal had commenced in the presence of what was subsequently 
to be described in the Harverbury Herald as “a brilliant and crowded audience.” The 
various performers were acguitting the mselv< s to admiration, and all went well until the 
famous Screen scene was reve hed. “Lady Teazle” came on, got through her interview 
with “Joseph Surface,” and in due course retired behind the screen. 

Now it happened that the scene had been set as Mr. Fludder had foreseen, For some 
reason or other there was a French window opening on to the flat at the back, which had 
been filled up with a curtain of some dark material. The large screen being placed in 
front of this, it was possible for “ Lady Teazle” to pass through to the back of the stage 
without anybody, either on the stage or in the auditorium, being aware of it. The ealeu- 
lating Fludder knew this, and had laid his plans accordingly. The moment her lady- 
ship was behind the screen he put his head through the curtain and whispered, with 
well-affected earnestness, “Miss Patmore, you're wanted-—very important ; it won't 
detain you a minute, and you've plenty of time.’ The lady, thus adjured, stepped 
through the curtain, was led to an obscure corner at the back, and there confronted with 
the Frenchwoman, who, in a torrent of words, explained how she had been loved, 
betrayed, and deserted by the guilty Raynsford, who at that moment was watchfully 
awaiting his cne, L.H., little dreaming of the unrehearsed incident of which he was to 
be the hero. 

I may here take the opportunity of stating that there was not one word of truth in 
the trenchwoman’s story. She was, in fact, as none suspected, a dangerous lunatic, 
and her sole connection with Raynsford arose from her having at one time been a sort of 
companion to a retired actress, to whom, when residing in London, he had paid frequent 
visits for instruction in the dramatie art. She (the Frenchwoman) had seen and taken 
a violent fancy to him, and her diseased mind had imagined the rest. Chance alone had 
directed her to Harverbury 

It was rather a pity that Miss Louisa Patmore was not acquainted with these particu- 
lars, for on being thus suddenly informed of her lover's alleged infamy she went first of 
all into tears, and then into a swoon. Whilst she was being attended to Fludder slipped 
the Frenchwoman (who had been fully instructed as to the joke) through the curtain, in 
the place of the missing “ Lady Teazle.” He then, with many achuckle, awaited the roar 
of laughter which he knew would follow the discovery presently. Had he but known, 
however, that his companion in revenge had arranged a little addition to the original 
programme, which she had not thought worthy of mentioning, he would not, perhaps, have 
chuckled _— so much. While these events had been proceeding quietly and unsuspected 
at the back, the passages between “ Sir Peter,” “ Joseph,” and “ Charles,” leading up to 
the grand incide ‘nt, had been going or in front. And nowthe fateful moment arrived, 
and * Charles,” throwing aside the screen with the traditional recklessness, discovered— 
not the repentant spouse of the dumbfoundered “ Sir Peter,” hanging her head in shame, 
but a decidedly foreign-looking woman in shabby modern black, with head erect regarding 
angrily and with flashing eyes the impersonator of the scapegrace “ Charles.” 

“Lady Teazle, by all that's —_—” was the mechanical commencement; but the 
speaker got no farther. There wasa quick movement of the unscreened figure, something 
glistened, a sharp report rang out, and Frank Raynsford was seen to stagger and fall. 
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The audience rose, the curtain went down, and alarm and disorder reigned supreme 
where, but a moment before, light-hearted amusement had prevailed. 
= * * * * * * ” * * 


In order to spare the tender feelings of the reader as much as possible, let it be known 
at once that the worst part of the story has been told, Frank Raynsford was not shot 
through the heart, but in the right arm ; the wound, so far from being mortal, was of the 
fleshy order, and after recovering from the fit of faintness brought about by the sudden 
shock, he was able to proceed to his home in a cab, The “Angel of Vengeance” was taken 
before the magistrate the following morning, and, on her condition being ascertained, sent 
into restraint. Explanations soon soothed Miss Patmore’s wounded feelings, and the 
leading lady in the next piece produced by the Harverbury A.D.C. was described in the 
bills as Mrs, Frank Raynsford. As for Mr. Thomas Fludder, he left the town a month or 
two later, and is now living in the North of England. He has eschewed amateur theatri- 
cals, forsworn practical jokes, and would not go to a performance of The School for Scandal 
for any consideration that you could offer him.—Freprrick Bineuam. 


—— == 


Saved from the Silver Hells. 


ANY personally, and all by reputation, know the heroine of the story 
which she herself now permits me, in its fulness, to make public. The 
name by which I must call her has never been hers—either by birth, 
adoption, or marriage. But in calling her Marler Vivian I shall veil 
rather than conceal, in the case of some of my readers, the identity of 
one of the most charming women who ever left the English stage vid 
the matrimonial altar. Had the British public wished to express its 
sentiments candidly to her happy accomplice and companion on the 
bridal path, it might well have paraphrased an oft-quoted text, and said, 

“ Your gain is our loss,” 

Just as she was rising to the all too brief zenith of her professional career, Marler 
Vivian received and accepted the offer of an engagement at the Opera House, St. Peters- 
burg, there to play the lead in a French comedy which was turning the heads of the 
Russians wild with delight. Withina week of the signing of the contract she was ready 
for her journey. A good sailor, and fond of the water, as most good sailors are; a little 
jaded, just a little weary of the publicity of her life, the attractions of the solitude of the 
sea tempted her to avoid the overland route, and she embarked on the s.s, Leo, Captain 
Christopher Caines, bound from London, the scene of her past successes, for the country 
of her coming ones. 

“ Miss Vivian, may I gratify a fellow-traveller's wish by introducing to you Count 
Zinovieff?’’ Marler met a Russian long before she reached Russia, for one was presented 
thus to her by Captain Caines on the morning of her first day on board the ship. Count 
Zinovieft’s appearance was decidedly prepossessing. In spite of the white hair upon his 
head and face, he might with impunity have pleaded “ not guilty” to the true charge of 
having left “ 60” some distance behind him on the road of life, for his tall, well-knit 
frame was agile still, and he moved with the easy grace of a youthful courtier. His 
‘voice was smooth and full-toned, though musically soft, as he expressed his pleasure in 
being made known to the famous young English actress, Marler felt herself attracted 
by the charm of his courtly manner, and the Count himself lost none of the many oppor- 
tunities which life on board ship presents for the rapid ripening of acquaintanceship. 
They soon ceased to be acquaintances—for one scarcely regards as an “ acquaintance ” the 
man who has saved one’s life at the imminent peril of his own. No less a service did 
Zinovieff render to the grateful Marler. Late in the starlit night, when the deck of the 
Leo appeared deserted save by the men of the watch, she was leaning dangerously far over 
the slight bulwark watching the wild gambols of the waves. A sudden lurch—and then 
a sailor's startled cry told the quick story of what had happened. “ Woman overboard! ” 
The next instant a second cry was raised, “ Man overboard!” Rushing from a shadowy 
corner, the old Russian had leaped from the vessel’s side, and was swimming with 
powerful arms towards the spot, already far in the rear of the swiftly speeding steamer, 
where Marler’s white hands beat the black billows. But for his arm beneath her, she 
would have sunk for the last time ere other rescue reached her. 


“We shall be at Cronstadt to-morrow, before this time in the evening,” said Zinovieff, 
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“May I talk to you of Russia—of my country?” “ You will tire of talking before I of 
hearing,” replied Marler Vivian, with a bright smile into the kindly eyes of her preserver. 
So, quietly at first, but with warmth and animation as he proceeded, her companion 
talked of Russia. He spoke of her past, he dwelt upon her possible future, but most he 
talked of her present, with its sufferings and its wrongs, the wrongs and sufferings of a 
patient people, goaded at last into the wild remedies of despair. He thrilled the girl’s 
impulsive sensibilities with tales of cruelty and shame inflicted upon the innocent by the 
agents of an absolute and irresponsible tyranny. With glowing face and nervously 
gesticulating hands he spoke of the women and the men?who, at any risk, at all risks, 
would be their country’s saviours, and at last avowed himself of their number. Two 
years before he had left Russia because he knew himself to be suspected. “ But you are 
returning ; are you safe now?” “ No, but I am going back as the bearer of a letter upon 
which mueh depends. So much I know, as I know also into whose hands I am to deliver 
it unopened. But beyond that, the letter itself isin a cypher of which I have not been 
told the key. It is enough for me that I know who entrusted it into my hands in London, 
and that I know into whose hands I am to deliver it, probably in St, Pe tersburg. Danger ? 
Yes, for I shall be searched before I may land. There is danger.” 

He watched his companion closely as he spoke. She met his gaze full-faced, and 
understood him. Such things had been done before as were now in the mind of this 
man—this man, this old man, who had saved her life the night before. “Of the danger 
to myself I do not think, for it I do not care,” continued Zinovieff earnestly. “ When I 
spe ak of danger, I mean danger to the cause, danger to the holy project which is con- 


cerned by the secret letter I bear.” “Is the project ‘holy’?” “It is holy. That also I 
know, though I may not tell you what the project is. Even I am not permitted to be 
told the means which are to be employed to secure the desired end ; they are told in the 
letter. Though it is as dangerous as if it were, the project is not political.” “Will you 
swear that ?” asked Marler quietly. “I do swear it; not for myself, not even for the 
cause for which I have suffered and would die, but for humanity's sake, in humanity’s 
name, I ask you, will you take charge of this letter till we have landed? With you it is 
safe ; to you it will bring no danger, if always you are careful and cautious; you will not 
be searched as, alas! I shall be.” “To whom would you ask me to deliver it?’ “ Back 
to me, that I may put it in the hands for which it is intended.” “But when and where 
should I meet you?” ‘‘ That matters nothing ; leave all that tome. We shall meet, If 
you will do this thing, never let the letter leave your person till I meet you, and not 
then till I say, ‘Give it me. The letter is near my heart, will youtake it to yours ? 
Will you land with it, and guard it as you would your life, till I meet you and ask 
you to give it me again? La ly, will you do this thing?” The low, musical, pleading 
voice ceased, and for a while there was silence between the two. Then Marler Vivian 
said, “I will doit. Give me the letter.” 


Her artistic genius and the charms of her supple form instantly influenced the critical 
public of St. Petersburg in favour of their comely English visitor, and she bade fair to 
eclipse her native triumphs. Night after night she received generous tributes to her 
talent and her beauty. Her name was on everyone's lips. At last—but very soon— 
came the crowning honour. Prince Ivan Orloff, a favourite of both court and camp, had 
written a comedy which, “ by order of the Czar,” was to be performed in the gorgeous 
theatre of the Palace. One of the principal parts bore a resemblance—had the play not 
been written by a prince it might have been considered a suspicious resemblance—to the 
part which she was so brilliantly interpreting at the Opera House, and for this particular 
part no one but berself would satisfy the princely author, who personally brought her the 
Imperial “ invitation, ’ and informed her that her principal scenes would be with himself. 
These were faithfully rehearsed between them, and Marler was delighted with the 
Prince's ability and enthusiasm. It is almost needless to say that his work was in 
French, but of that language she was so absolute a mistress that study in it was as 
easy to her as study in English. 

‘The important night found her letter-perfect, sanguine and confident—though a 
little nervous withal. As she finished dressing, she held for a few moments in her hand 
the letter she had safely brought ashore for Zinovieff. Since his “ ax revoir” as she left 
the steamer she had seen nothing of him, heard nothing of him, though almost three weeks 
had elapsed since then. She wondered when, and where, and how, he would meet her. The 
thin plain white envelope, unaddressed, in her hand looked innocent enough—there was 
nothing to distinguish the letter from any ordinary communication of everyday life—but 
her knowledge that its unknown contents might hold a secret of evil and of even greater 
peril than the Count had spoken of had caused her uneasiness and anxiety and many 
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forebodings. With all her heart.she longed to be rid of it. As she replaced it in her 
bosom she felt almost sorry that even for him she had accepted its charge. 

With only one scene of Prince Orloffs play need we immediately concern ourselves. 
The motif was an old and familiar one. In the character of an unfaithful spouse whose 
sins were beginning to find him out he had to demand the delivery to him of a letter in 
the possession of the character played by Marler, this letter being intended for a “third 
party.” Marler had of course provided herself with astage letter of the usual kind. All went 
well. The Czar and the royal and noble company around him had followed the play so 
far with evident and increasing interest. At length the scene we have alluded to was 
reached. Save for Marler and Orloff the stage was empty. 

“ The letter concerns me more nearly than you think, Again I insist upon having it.” 

“ Thin take it, but the risk is yours.” 

He snatched the letter Marler handed him, broke it open and glanced at the contents. 
To her dismay he suddenly became ghastly pale. Though he conquered himself almvest 
instantly, his hands, his whole body, so trembled for a moment that the paper almost 
slipped from his fingers. His eyes were fixed longer upon the letter than appeared 
necessary, and as he raised them to Marler’s a strange look was in them—a look of 
mingled joy and dread. His hand moved towards his breast pocket, and therein he 
placed the letter, according to his own stage instructions. His waiting companion in 
the scene was astonished to perceive that he appeared unable to speak. She roveated 
his cue: “ The risk is yours.” Then he found his voice, but uttered words which were 
as foreign to the dialogue as was his manner to the business of the scene. ‘“ The risk 
is mine,” he said. 

A ball followed the performance. As she moved amidst the dazzling throng, the 
recipient of countless admiring glances and many a graceful compliment from ready lips, 
it seemed to Marler that Orloff studiously avoided her. A movement on her part to any 
portion of the brilliant ballrooms was followed by a departure from or avoidance of 
it on his part. Once he spoke to her, but only to say, ‘ Do not speak to me. Do not 
come near me, I beseech you. We are watched already.” Completely bewildered, she 
needed no second request to avoid him. By and by she suffered her partner to lead her 
to a seat in «a conservatory adjacent to one of the smaller rooms. Here for a few 
minutes he left her, at her own hasty bidding, for a sudden dizziness attacked her, and 
she cried for water. The wnoment after he had gone Zinovieff stood before her. 
Conquering her weakness, she rose hastily with outstretched hand, but, scarcely touching 
it, he whispered hurriedly, “Give me the letter.’’ She put her hand quickly to her breast, 
and as quickly placed within his eager grasp the letter hidden there. He glanced at it 
keenly and started back ; then with a rapid movement he held the envelope up t» the light. 
His whole aspect changed. A furious anger blazed in his eyes, his features moved in a 
spasm of passion. He seized the frightened girl roughly by the wrist. His voice sounded 
to her the more dreadful in that he did not raise it. ‘“ This is not the letter I gave you. 
You have betrayed me! I saved your life—you have soll mine!” “Oh! how dare 
you?” cried Marler, half in tears and half in indignation, 

She never understood where they came from—the two faultlessly dressed gentlemen 
who suddenly stood by Zinovieff'’s side, Already one had snatched the letter quietly from 
his hand and closed hisown palm uponit. So politely spoke the other. ‘“ Count Zinovieff, 
the Emperor desires to see you. Permit us to conduct you to his Majesty.” Every word 
seemed to add a year to Zinovieff's age, so did his appearance alter once more. He turned 
to accompany his captors. To Marler the latter did not speak, but by a gesture as un- 
mistakable as it was courteous they gave her to understand that she too was to go with 
them. Likea flash the truth broke upon her. Thestrangers were members of the Russian 
Secret. Police. 

They stood, first, before the Chief of the Secret Police, into whose hands passed— 
what? The stage letter which Marler should have handed to Prince Ivan Orloff in 
the scene I have briefly described. A plain envelope, some meaningless scrawls and 
dashes on a sheet of paper—-of these not even the secret police could make evidence. 
Scarcely necessary, even, was Zinovieff’s glib lie to account for the innocent “ property ” 
letter being in his hand. Almost fainting, almost stifled in the effort to control her 
emotions, Marler Vivian left the room, though those who took her there would fain now 
have taken her into the presence of the Czar. “Go,” muttered Zinovieff, “ I will see you.” 
Quickly she called her carriage, quickly drove home to her rooms. Her brain was in a 
turmoil of fear and consternation, Her strange mistake with the letters upon the stage — 
for it was of course obvious that of the two in her bosom she had then parted with the 
wrong one—had saved both herself and the Count from the immediate danger of an hour 
before; but (at all events so far as she was concerned) for how long? Prince Orloff, 
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the Czar's intimate and favoured friend, had the fateful letter, the return of which 
Zinovieff had at last demanded—the letter upon which hung she knew not what dread 
issues. At any moment they might come—the police. At any moment the blow might 
fall. Hark! steps upon the stairs! Then already they are in the hotel—already. . . . 
Neurer the steps, till they stopped outside her door. A minute after entered and stood 
before her—Count Zinovieff. Coldly and sternly he addressed her. “ Where is the letter 
I gave you?” Hastily she told her story, ending with a piteous cry as the old man reeled 
into a chair as one stricken for death. “Quick!” heogasped, “tell me quickly—I was 
not in the theatre—who played with you in the seene? Who is the man who has the 
letter?” “Prince Ivan Orloff.” In an ecstasy of emotion he knelt at her feet and 
bathed her hands with his tears, “God is merciful,” he cried —“ it was he to whom I had 
to deliver it!” 


Marler Vivian left Russia a few hours later. Though nothing could be proved 
against her, though no charge was brough; against her, a pressing invitation to depart 
reached her from “a high quarter.” 

On the eve of her wedding, she saw Count Zinovieff again, in London. On his own 
behalf and on behalf of Prince Orloff, he brought gifts the mere pecuniary value of 
which amply recompensed her for the loss she had suffered by the abrupt termination 
of her engagement in St. Petersburg. He told her that the “project” in which she 
had so actively assisted had been successfully carried out. He told her that all 
the peril had been dared on behalf of someone who was very dear to his highness 
the Prince. For no revolutionary purpose, no political object, had life and liberty 
and a thousand perils been risked, but for this someone—for her alone. ‘ With your 
help,” he said, “ we did that which we sought to d>.” “ Will you tell me—may you 
now "—asked Marler, “ what that was?” “ Yes,” replied Zinovieff. “Together we saved 
a soul.” “Saved a soul!” “Yes, From the silver hells of Siberia.”—-Rosert Overton, 


ooo 


Aecollections of a Reciter, 


MADE my first appearance as a reciter at the early age of ten. It was on 
the occasion of our annual prize distribution at school, What the piece was 
about I forget now—in fact, I forgot at the time, much to the disgust of my 
schoolmaster, who had tried his hardest to grind that wretched poem into my 
head, morning, noon, and night for six weeks previously. What my feelings 
were like on that never-to-be-forgotten occasion I leave the reader to guess, I 
have a distinct recollection of devoutly wishing that the platform would open 
and swallow me up, and I have no doubt that many then present wished the 
same. One would have thought that I should have had no wish to recite 
again afterthat. On the contrary, after I left school I became more passionately fond of 
it than ever. I felt that I was born to show that the lost art of elocution was to be 
revived by me; but I know better now. However, I have had not a few interesting 
experiences, which I am now about to jot down. For one season I was engaged night 
after night at those very free-and-easy entertainments dignified by the name of “ smoking 
concerts.” The engagements were not very lucrative, but I was gaining mach useful 
experience which proved more than valuable. One night I was down for two items at an 
“ Old Boys’” smoking concert. People who have ever attended either a football match, 
cricket match, or smoking concert in connection with an “ Old Boys’” club know exactly 
what to expect. The Old Boys get towards the end (of a smoking concert especially) 
uproariously enthusiastic—* and yet you can’t help liking 'em.” 

Well, on this occasion my first recitation went, to use a colloquialism, “ with a bang,” 
and I gave a little humorous piece of my own as an encore. But when my second turn 
came, the enthusiasm had set in and they wouldn't listen to me. I tried to begin—it 
was no good. I waited, but was met with cries from all sides. “Give us a comic song.” 

A comic song from a Shakespearian reciter! Did I walk off the platform in high dud- 
geon? No, I rose—or fell—to the occasion. Seating myself at the piano—I cannot play 
a note of musie—I vamped up a chord or two, and gave them “ The Man at the Nore "to 
the best of my ability. They nearly lifted the roof off with the chorus, and at the finish 
yelled a vociferous encore. But, alas, I knew nothing else in the comic song line, so they 
insisted upon my singing the song through again, “just for the sake of the chorus.” 

As I was leaving the room one of the stewards addressed me thus: “I say, old chap, 
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you take my advice and give up reciting. Go in for comic singing. Why, you are a 
second Jimmy Fawn.” That to a Shakespearian reciter! 

Young Men's Christian Association meetings do not suggest much humour, but one of 
the funniest episodes that I can remember fell to my lot one evening while reciting 
before an audience of very sedate people connected with cne of these excellent institutions. 
The poem was a long one of the pathetic ordez, aud was making a very marked impres- 
sion upon the people in front of me; some were crying, while others had that idiotic grin 
upon their countenances tliat may denote anything. When I was about half-way through 
the piece, a donkey in the yard outside began to bray, The effect was distinctly ludicrous, 
It was something like this :— 

E “* What was that sound in the distance ? 
(Hee-haw !) 
*T thought ’twas a footstep p’r’aps, 
A traveller as might a helped us, 
Or one o’ them farmer chaps . . . 
(Hee-haw !) 

First a titter went round the hall, then fits of laughter broke out as the voice of the 
doorkeeper was distinctly heard addressing the owner of the donkey: ‘“ D'ye hear, Bill ? 
Why don’t you make that donkey dry up?” I felt that the donkey outside was claiming 
all the attention, and that I was somewhat out of place. so I hastily brought my contri- 
bution to the evening’s amusement toa conclusion, and fled from the platform. The next 
item on the programme was the song “‘ Ye Banks and Braes,” but not many persons noted 
the apropos joke. 

After one or two seasons at smoking concerts, Y.M.0.A., Working Men’s Institutes, 
and such like, I had a great wish to try a series of recitals upon my own account—speculate, 
so to speak, with myself as entertainer, manager, agent, &c., all rolled into one. My first 
experience was not encouraging. I entered into an agreement with the manager of a hall 
at a fashionable seaside resort upon sharing terms; he to provide hall, gas, piano, and 
money-takers ; I the entertainment and all printing matter. Asit was the height of the 
season, we felt that one night would not be sufficient to accommodate all the visitors in 
the town, so two,nights were agreed upon. The place seemed to be quite in its normal 
state of quietude, and my arrival did not cause the least excitement. When evening 
arrived I adjourned to the hall early, fearing that I might perhaps have somewhat of a 
difficulty in fighting my way through the throng to the side door, but I need not have 
worried—there was no crowd. The time to open the doors came at 7.30. I listened for 
the rush of trampling feet, but all was still. There was even no noise at eight o'clock. 
One would have thought that the audience would have been impatient for me to begin. 
At 8.30 the horrible thought struck me that the coorkeeper had forgotten to open the door, 
but my fears were dispelled when a note was handed to me from the manager. It ran 
thus: ‘There is only one person in the house, 1s, I think we had better shut up and 
save the gas.” 

Shut up we did. The gas was saved, but my loss was over five pounds. As I was 
leaving the hall, a hand was placed upon my shoulder, and a voice—which I did not at 
first recognise-——whispered in my ear, “ Good evening, Mr. —. This is the second 
time I have tried to hear you recite, and I have been disappointed on each occasion.” 

It was the voice of my old schoolmaster, who was staying in the town for his holi- 


day !—L. B. T. 


” 


Usrrirenpty Ecnors.—An amateur named Plunkett was acting in Dublin as Richard ITf. 
The audience (says Macready) were in fits of laughter from the beginning to the end. When 
be said in Glo’ster’s soliloquy, “ Why I can smile and murder while I smile,” the response from 
the pit was, “ Oh, by the powers you can.” To his question, “ Am I then a man to be beloved?” 
voices answered, “ Indeed then you are not.” 


Tue late Tom Mead suffered an accidental and mortifving snub during the time of a great 
Shake«pearian revival, when Macheth was put on at the Surrey. When the play was over 
and the calls for the principals had begun to die out, it occurred to some appreciative spectator 
that Banquo had been forgotten, and the shout of “ Mead! Mead!” accordingly rose from 
one lusty pair of lungs, and was quickly taken up by others. But so tardy had been the 
recognition that the object of it had given up his reasonable expectation of any such honour, 
and had resumed the highlows and habiliments of privacy. Summoned at last before the 
curtain, Banquo, who by that time might have been the s-ene-painter, or the machinist, or 
the property-man, or the prompter, stood forth enveloped in the folds of » poncho, and grace- 
fully bowed his acknowledgments. There was a hush of surprise and wonder. Someone in 
the pit growled, “Who the deuce are you ?” whereupon an explanation descended oppor- 
endl from the gallery, a bcy in the front row shouting, “ Hauthor! ” 


H 
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Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1891, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1892. 


Apkin, Miss Elizabeth A., late of the old Alhambpa Palace, Sheffield, aged 53, Oct. 30. 
Atmonter, Charlie (Chas, Frelk. Burgess), Founder of Almonte Troupe, aged 48, Mar. 29, 
Auska, Mrs. Daisy, wife of James Alska, August 2. 

Axézo, Michel, Parisian Dram itist and Journalist, September —. 

App.epy, Thomas Bilton, Actor and Lessee, T. R., South Shields, aged 47, November 8. 
Araco, Etienne, formerly Maniger Vaudeville Theatre, Paris, aged 89, March 6. 
Arnott, Mrs. Emma, widow of Edward Arnott, Actor, aged 47, December 1. 

Axtus, Amedée, Parisian Thertrical Orchestra Leader, aged 69, March —. 

Asuury, J. B. (Henry Thomas Buzzard), Actor, aged 36, January 13. 

Asumore, Dorothy, daughter of late W. H. Ashmore, October 31. 

Arkins, Mrs. Selenear, January 13. 

Artwe ts, Frank, Mayor of Rea ting, Lessee of Royal County Theatre, aged 49, Aug. 25, 
Austin, Miss Lizzie, April 16. 

Baraccart, Antonio, Theatrical Manager. of Naples, October 23. 

Rarnarp, Mrs. Amelia, widow of Daniel Barnard, and mother of Bros, Barnard, Dec. 1 
Barret, George, aged 22, September 2. 

Barrett, Miss Ellen Anna, eldest daughter of Wilson Barrett, May 20. 

Barspy, Frank, Actor, January 11. 

Bawcomss, Mrs. Maria, mother of Fred. Baweombe, February 1. 

Beppor, Alfred, Dramatist, Actor, and Manager, aged 45, January 25. 

Brersoum, W. Julius Ewald, father of Beerbohm Tree, aged 82, August 30. 

Brunke, Emil, Teacher and Writer on “ Voice Production,” September 17. 

Bwpa t, Mrs., wife of William Biddall, April 23. 

Brxcuam, Tom, Yankee Comedian, October 10. 

Bircurnoven, Miss Bella (Mrs. Blythe), Music-hall Artist, wife of Geo. Blythe, Dec. 5. 
Bisuor, Mrs. Ann, wife of John Bishop, August 24. 

Brack, J. Moreton, Dramatist, aged 31, August 5. 

Brancue, Mdlle., Rope-dancer, September —. 

Biennow, Herr Alexandre, Horse-trainer to Hengler's Circus, August 29. 

Biyrur, George, aged 56, January 30. 

Bonumier, Mdme., wife of Chas. Bodinier, Director of Théatre dA pplication, March --. 
Boutni, Horace (Votieri), Opera Singer, October 16. 

Bourruo, W. (Dido), May 16. 

Boxacicu, Walter Adey, Theatrical Agent, aged 44. March —. 

Bowman, Mrs. Sarah, mother of Miss Helen Cresswell, March 17. 

Boy.x, Frank, Tenor Vocalist, February 13. 

Branpuam, Samuel, M.A., Shakespearian Reciter, aged 68, November 6, 

Brinvuey, "Thomas Tait, lute of Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, aged 48, May 3. 

Brown, Miss Florrie, daughter of Ben Brown, Negro Comedian, aged 19, October 10. 
Brown, Miss Jessie, Actress, adopted daughter of Walter Brown, June (3. 

Brown, Miss Nellie (Mrs. Ellen Alice Holt), Music-hall Artist, aged 31, October 10. 
Butien, Miss Julia (Mrs. George Lewis), Burlesque and Music-hall Artist, Dee. 31. 
Burier, James, Stage-manager, Alhambra, Belfast, August —. 

Cameron, Ewin, one of two survivors of the late inmates of Dram. Coll., aged 82, June 18. 
Capravuca pet Gatto, Marquis Giuliano, husband of Madame Ristori, aged 76, Feb, —. 
Carvron, T, S., formerly Manager of the Royal Music Hall, aged 45, April —. 
Carrer, Mrs. John, Actress, December —. 

Castixton, Miss Kate, Soubrette, aged 35, July —. 

Ce.tier, Alfred, Musical Composer, aged 47, December —. 

Cuaus, Mrs. Emma, wife of Rass Challis, June 22. 

Cuart (Nye), Mrs, Ellen Eliz. (Miss Rollason), of T. R., Brighton, February 23. 
Curecuase, Mrs, Elizabeth, mother of Miss Lizzie Chase, April 9. 

Cuirowiy, Mrs., wife of G, H. Chirgwin, Variety Entertainer, aged 37, July —. 
Cuizzoia, Mons. C. A., French Theatrical Manager, December —, 

Cuouxert, Mons., Opera Singer, aged 95, February --. 

Crarke, Marlande, Actor, aged 34, June 5 

Cray, Tom (Thomas Lindsay Clay), Song and Pantomime Writer, July 26. 

Curve, Wybert, Actor and Dramatist, aged 32, July 18. 
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Corts, Mrs. Grace, mother of Grace Compton, Burlesque Artist, October 20. 
Como, Professor (Perey James Harley), Sleight-of-hand Performer, February 17, 
Coorg, James E., Circus Proprietor, January 1. 

Coorrr, Reynaud, Actor, aged 35, August 23. 

Coscrove, Miss Marie (Mrs. Charles Pateman), Actress, aged 34, June 28. 

Costa, Raphael, brother of Sir Michael Costa, Musical Composer, aged 76, March 4. 
Coveney, Miss Harriet (Mrs. Jecks), Actress, wife of Charles A. Jecks, aged 64, Feb, 24, 
Cravurorp, Miss Louise, Actress, September —. 

Crémrevx, Mons. Hector, Parisian Dramatist, aged 64, September 30. 

Crowuurst, Charles, father of Hal Croueste, aged 60, December 30. 

Cruicksuank, Mrs. Jessie, wife of Wm. C. Cruickshank, Angel Gardens, Norwich, July 30, 
Czittac, Madame Rose, Opera Singer, February 20. . 
Day, Claude Laraine, Rifle and Pistol Shot, November 29. 

Daquetin, Ferdinand, formerly Tenor in French Provinces, September —, 
Darrow, Stephen, Australian Actor, aged 74, July —. 

Davusray, Mons, (René Michel Thibault), Actor, aged 55, September 10, 

Davince, Mrs., widow of William Davidge, Comedian, aged 74, July 27. 

Davis, Dick. *‘ Fixer,” Sketch Artist, aged 43, November 25, 

Day, Mrs, Ellen, wife of James Day, January 25. 

De Auna, Heinrich, of Royal Hoch Schule, Berlin, aged 56, November —, 

Desrit, Mons. Henri, French Dramatist, aged 36, January —. 

Decourcet.e, Adrien, Dramatist, aged 6, August 6. 

De Francesco, Giuseppe Venuto, Maitre de Ballet, aged 54, May 1. 

De Présors, Madame, French Dramatist, January —. 

Dery, Mons., Agent of French Dramatic Authors’ Society, aged 55, February 10, 
DessoroveH, Miss Juliet (Mrs, F. W. Irish), Actress, February 5 

Dessorr, Herr Otto, German Operatic Conductor, aged 57, November —. 

Dewey, Pat, aged 34, January 12 

Dreuponnk, Mdlle. Déa, Actress of the Vaudeville, Paris, August —. 

Dirtock, Dr., Coroner for W. Middlesex, and father of Bernard Dale, Actor, April 29, 
Drxon, Mrs. Charlotte Amy, wife of G. H. Dixon, December 31. 

Donne, Martin, aged 35, December 21. 

Dovetas, Fred, Actor, aged 42, May 13. 

Drew, Nelly (Mrs. Frank Coyle), Serio-Comic and Dancer, aged 29, July 6, 
Dayce, John Pete, Negro Comedian, February 7. 

Duck, William, Theatrical Manager, aged 72, May 13. 

Doprato, Mons, Jules, Musical Composer, aged 65, May —. 

Durantin, Mons, Armand, French Dramatist, aged 73, January —, 

Dwient, Mrs., January 15. 

Dwieurt, James, father of James Dwight, February 11. 

Evpurnstone, James H., Manager T. R., Douglas, September 12, 

Esster, Mdlle. Jane, Parisian Actress, aged 55, May —. 

Evans, Mrs. Mary, grandmother of Patty Yole, aged 49, September 19, 

Eve.yn, Ernest Evelyn, husband of Miss C, E. Grahame, March 10. 

Eyre, Miss Sophie, Actress, October 29. 

Ferry, Edward A., of the British Museum, Violinist and Vocalist, December —. 
Fenton, Mrs. Rosina Ruth, wife of Joha T, Fenton, January 23. 

FereanD, Henry, Actor, February 5. 

Frrt, Mrs., sister of Mrs. Ar:‘hur Williams, aged 53, June 8. 

Frowenr, Chas. E., J.P., founder of Shakespeare Memorial, Stratford-on- Avon, May 3. 
Foorr, Lydia (Lydia Alice Legg), niece of Mrs. Keeley, Actress, aged 49, May 3u, 
Forever, Mdlle. Albertine, Parisian Actress, aged 23, December —. 

Foutps. J. E., Pianist, Queen’s Theatre, Keighley, August 2, 

Francis, W., Aerial Performer, July —. 

Franxs, Mrs. Hanoah Louisa (Mrs. C. Franks), daughter of W. Pinder, aged 28, Sept. 9. 
Frazer, Henry, formerly an Actor, aged 70, February 22. 

Fywes, Richard, formerly Proprietor and Manuger, T. R., Blyth, September 16. 
Gaxsttion, Madame Zeline, Actress of-Burg Theatre, Vienna, aged 57, April 30, 
Gar, Mrs., wife of J. W. Gale, June 20. 

Garoner, Mrs, Ruth, wife of John Gardner, Musical Director, March 28. 

Garpon1, Madame, widow of Signor Gardoni, Tenor Singer, aged 59, Mare’: 25, 
Grratp, Madame, wife of Mons, Gerald, Parisian ‘Tenor, aged 30, Mav 21, 
Gitmorr, Pat, Conductor of Gilmore’s Band, U S., September —, 

Gitmore, Thomas, Scenic Artist, aged 85, March 17. 
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Giyyett, John Frederick, formerly Circus Proprietor, January 12. 

Grenny, Isabella Jane (Mrs. Charles Hall Glenny), aged 32, December 10. 
Gopwiy, Arthur J., Violinist and Musical Director, aged 39, November 26. 
Goopwin, Miss Myra, American Actress, October 

Gorpon, Walter (Wm. Aylmer Gowing), formerly an Actor, aged 69, January 20, 
Goss, Joseph. brother of Sir John Goss, aged 83, March —. 

Goutp, Miss Prissie, sister of the “ Sisters Gould,” aged 22, March 1. 

Govziex, Armand, Composer and Musical Critic of ‘* Le Rappel,” August 15. 
Gower, Miss Rose, Music-hall Artist, December 

Grassor, Mme., Operatic Singer, widow of Grassot, Comedian, aged 82, July —. 
Green, Frank, Actor, December 3. 

Grosvenor, Henry, father of Will Grosvenor, August 29. 

Goumavup, Mons. Ernest, Freneh Musical Composer, aged 56, May —. 

Hacuer, Mdile. (Mme. Julia Wideman), Actress, March —, 

Hacon, Harry, Sketch Artist, November —. 

Haves, Richard, formerly of Prince of Wales Theatre, Grimsby, aged 48, January 18. 
Hamivron, Joseph, Panorama Exhibitor, February 6. 

Harver, Thomas, Trumpeter, November 7. 

Harris, Mrs. Mary Ann (Glossop), mother of Sir Augustus Harris, July 29. 
Harrison, Charles Samuel, Extempore Vocalist, aged 37, December 22. 

Hart ey, Fred. Chas., Elephant Trainer, aged 28, December 30. 

Hayes, Miss Mabel (Mrs. R. J. Hall), Actress, aged 43, January 27, 

Hayes, Samuel, Musical Entrepreneur, November —. 

Hensecer, Herr, Pianoforte Professor, R. Coll. of Music, aged 60, November —. 
Hervi:, Mons. (Florimond Rouger), Opera Bouffe Composer, aged 67, November 4. 
Hirt, Thomas Henry Weist, Principal of Guildhall School of Music, aged 63, Dee. 25. 
Hinps, Michael, of Edmonds’ Circus, aged 66, January 11. 

Hoprson, Joseph, Proprietor T, R. and Princess’s Palace, Leeds, aged 69, June 27. 
Tlockenuvutt, John Charles, Musician, aged 41, March 21. 

Hourer, Thomas Theobald (Tom), Operatic Tenor, April 30. : 
Ho.iincswortn, George, father of Kate and Ada Hollingsworth, aged 63, July 7. 
Hooper, I’, Pitman, aged 31, January 24. 

Horner, James, aged 43, March 24. 

Horton, Mrs, Jane, wife of Walter Horton, Gymnast, May 27. 

Hoxton, Wm., Musical Director of Empire, Belfast, aged 39, March 9, 

Hosrrvup, Jens Christian, Danish Dramatist, November —. 

Howarp, J. C., Actor, aged 58, January 16. 

Hvupseetu, Mrs. John, mother of Mrs. E. Phelps and Frank Hudspeth, aged 84, Dee. 7. 
Hunt, Nathaniel, Manager People’s Concert Hall, Manchester, December 25, 
Inman, Mrs. Mary, mother of Alice and Dot Inman, October 28. 

Jamieson, Mrs. Carrie, American Actress, July —. 

Jerrries, Mrs. Emblem Ann, mother of Edward Terry, aged 82, February 6, 
Jiison, Franklin F., father of D. Jillson, of the Pinauds, February 20. 
Karasowsk1, Moritz, Violoncellist, Biographer of Chopin, May —, 

Kino-Cosvren, 8., American Actor, aged 39, May 10. 

Kunoseury, Frederick, Musical Condactor, aged 76, February 28. 

Kiwnarvir, Miss Frances, July 2. 

Lao, Edouard, Musical Composer, aged 62, April 23. 

Lancaster, Henry John, Scenic Artist, aged 72, May 2. 

Larvommerare, Henri de, Dram. and Mus, Critic of the “ Paris,” aged 51, Dec. —. 
Lauwers, Mons., Parisian Baritone, aged 45, March 11, 

Law, Mr«., wife of Fred Law, Comedian, November 14, 

Lepvuc, Mens. Alphonse, Music Publisher, aged 49, June —. 

Lewis, John, Music-hall Artist, October 10. 

Lewis, William, brother-in-law of Morris Abrahams, aged 63, December 19. 
Lowven. Harriett, widow of Wm. Rooles Lonnen (Wm. Champion), aged 67, January 31. 
Louise, Madame (Louise Miller), Premiére Danseuse, aged 81, February 5. 
Lovepay, Mrs. Ely, Actress, mother of H. J. Loveday, aged 92, November 11. 
Lvecetre, Miss Catherine (Mrs. Chas, Medwin), October 20. 

M‘Conneit, Anna, Music-hall Artist, of “ M‘Connell Family,” aged 21, December —. 
M‘Donarn, Mrs. Bella, October 27. 

M‘Fartanp, Ee‘th Agnes, dau. of W. M‘Farland, late of T. R., Dundee, aged 17, Nov. 18. 
M‘Inryre, Rev. uncan, grandfather of the Sisters Preston, May 23, 

Macartr, Mme. Regina, Equestrian, September 20. 

Macvona, Wm., father of Charles Macdona, Actor, August 31, 
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Macxenzir, Sir Morell, father of H. H. Morell, Actor, aged 55, February 3. 
Manian, Eggie, Equestrian, aged 34, July 7. 

Marrxanp, Charles, Actor, September 22. 

Masor, Elizabeth, Music-hall Singer, wife of Thomas Major, aged 44, January 15. 
Ma rtsy, Harold Constable, Actor, August 12. 

Mantey, John, Stage Manager, English Opera, aged 76, February 26. 

ManseEt, Sir Richard, husband of Miss Lily Ernest, Actress, June 2. 

Manvenrs, Miss Louise (Mrs. David Honeysett), December 30, 
Mapteson,.Agnes, wife of Harry Mapleson, Scenic Artist, September 27, 
Marcuant, Miss Beatie, Music-hall Artist, aged 19, January 28. 

Maarpen, Miss Mary, aged 29, April 9. 

Mars, Mons., Menagerie Proprietor, killed by a bear, August —. 

Mars, Madame, wife of Mons. Mars, and fellow victim, August —. 

Metvitte, Mrs. Eliza (Norton), Actress, aged 86, March 27. 

Meraeiners, Andrew, aged 79, January 31. 

Merron, Charlie, of the Three Mertons, May —. 

Mertcatr, A., Musical Conductor, aged 29, October 1. 

Mitxavp, Albert, Dramatist and Journalist, aged 47, October 22. 

Mittwarp, Charles, Pantomime and Burlesque Writer, aged 62, June 7, 
Monrano, Delhi, Lion Tamer, killed by a hyena, March 14. 

Morton, John Maddison, Dramatist, aged 80, December 19. 

Murray, Mrs. Leigh (formerly Miss Lee), Actress, aged 77, May 25 

Myers, William, Actor and Correspondent of “ The Era,” December 31, 
Narery, Chas., Parisian Dramatist, aged 67, November —. 

Natuan, Benjamin, American Theatrical Manager, July 13. 

Noswortny, Frank, Actor, August 6. 

Oxp, John, Musical Composer, aged 65, February —. 

Ovptanp, Marion, sister of Eleanore and Arthur Leyshon, May 31. 

Ouiver, Maggie, Soubrette, aged 44, May 21. 

Orr, William Amory, Music-hall Comedian, July 31. 

Orrin, Geo, W., Circus Proprietor, aged 46, September 9. 

Park, Tom, Actor, aged 32, December 28. 

Parker, John, Proprietor of the “‘ Ghost Illusion,” aged 31, January 6. 

Parker, Richard, Scenic Artist, aged 39, January 15. 

Parker, T, W., Actor, April 10. 

Parry, Alfred, May 4. 

Pascat, Mons. Charles, Parisian Actor, aged 38, January —. 

Peacuey, Catherine (Mrs. George Darrell), Actress, November 6. 

Perrot, Mons., Dancer, husband of Carlotta Grisi, aged 83, September 
Prerson, Ethel (Mrs. Frank E. Randell), Vocalist and Actress, February 6. 
Pixpsr, Louisa (Mrs. George Pinder), aged 57, March 8. 

Pieon, Tom, Actor and Music-hall Artist, aged 30, April 25. 

Provux, Edith (Mdme. Theisen), Opera Singer, aged 44, March —. 

Poise, Mons. Ferdinand, Musical Composer, aged 63, May 

Potson, Mrs. Edith Mary, wife of George P. Polson, January 6. 

Porrer, John Hindley, aged 53, November 12. 

Price, Mr. H. E., American Actor, July —. 

Paice, Captain Spencer Cosby, J.P., father of Gerald Spencer, Actor, aged 72, June 16. 
Paitcuarp, William, husband of Minnie Armitage, Musical Directress, aged 35, Jan. 27. 
Purcett, Tom, Mimic and Entertainer, June 22. 

Qvacutent, Antonio, Equestrian and Cireus Director, July —. 

Ratsow, John, father uf J. G. Rainbow, T.R., West Bromwich, aged 79, June 7. 
Rar, Emily (Mrs. Tony Griffin), aged 25, June 6. 

Ramsay, John Nelson, aged 53, September 26. 

Ranson, Blanche (Connor), Music-hall Artist, wife of Sam Ranson, aged 36, April 4, 
Reep, William Albert, son of H. Reed, Grand T., Stonehouse, aged 38, April 17. 
Kenz, Herr, Circus Proprietor, March —. 

Revitt, Frederick William, son of William John Revill, aged 35, September —. 
Ricurer, Josephine, mother of Hans Richter, Conductor, aged 70, October 20. 
Ripvre, Fred, Musical Conductor and Violinist, aged 52, November 6. 

Rippon, Mrs. 8, A., mother of R, de Ora, October 1. 

Ristey, Miss I.., Operatic Contralto, February —. 

Rizarewt, Virginia (Virginia Burgoyne), aged 26, December 21. 

Rorgrts, Jas., Scenic Artist, Daly's Theatre, New York, aged 56, March 21, 
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Rozertson, Maria, d. of Jas. Robertson, formerly of the Nottingham T., aged 91, Jan. —. 
Ronson, Tom, Negro Comedian, aged 50, September 3. 

Roperrs, Miss Katherine, Actress, January 

Rooke, Arthur Leonard, Opera Chorister, February 23. 

Rooney, Pat, Irish Comedian, aged 44, March 28. 

Rosr, Miss Annie (Mrs. Frederick Bond), Actress, aged 48, November 1. 

Rupee, Albert, Manager, Rudge’s Varieties, Ashton-under Lyne, aged 25, March 1. 
Russert, Mrs. Mary, mother of Miss Ada Russell, December 28. 

Russert, Tom H., Music-hall Comedian, July 9. 

Rutianp, Miss Ruth (Mrs. W. H. Crosland), Actress, April 12. 

Sr. Ancr, Miss Josephine, killed at Johannesburg through a carriage accident, June 9, 
Sasevirs, Mons., a Croatian Actor, December 31. 

Sanrorp, Jim (Thomas Pynes), Nigger Minstrel, December 23. 

Scouter, Willie, husband of Miss Ethel Arden, Actress, aged 36, February 15. 

Sear.x, Miss Kate (Mrs. Fischer), wife of Harry Fischer, Actress, May 3v. 

Senterre, Martial, formerly Manager of Lyons Theatre, October —. 

Suerparp, E., African Negro Violinist, July 11. 

Surerey, James Elliott, father of Jessie Shirley, aged 61, November 30. 

£1nont, Erik, Mus, Comp. and early Teacher of Music to Princess of Wales, aged 63, Mar. —. 
Sims, Mrs., mother of George R. Sims, Dramatist, April 11. 

Sxairr, William, Acting Manager, formerly an Actor, May 30. 

Smiruson, Frederick, Actor, aged 68, January 16. 

Sovuru, Richard W., Actor and Entertainer, aged 48, August 14, 

Spxars, Mrs, Margaret, mother of T. H. Spears, Vocal Comedian, aged 73, August 5. 
Speour, Vrau, widow of Spohr, the Composer, aged 80, January — . 

Seuire, Tom, Actor, December 12. 

Srepuens, C. E., Mus. Comp , Organist, Hon. Treas. of Philharmonic Soc., aged71, July—. 
Sreruens, Henry, one of the Originators of Lyric Hall, Ealing, aged 77, March —. 
Stewart, Miss Maud, Actress, aged 18, March 1. 

Sroppakrt, Mrs. Mary, wife of Richard D. Stoddart, July 25. 

Srorgy, F. T., of Cooke’s Circus, Greenock, hanged for murder, Jan. 11. 

Sweeney, Andrew, Cannon-ball Performer, July —. 

Sweeney, John J., Music-hall Artist, aged 28, May 13. 

Sweerman, Robert, Actor, aged 57, January 28. 

Tayav, Mdlle. Marie, Parisian Violinist, August —. 

Temp.eton, Robert, Music-hall Artist, aged 60, November 10. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, Poet Laureate and Author of several plays, aged 83, October 6. 
Terry, Mrs., mother of the distinguished theatrical family, March }, 

Tessrno, Adelaide, Italian Actress, niece of Madame Ristori, January —. 

Tuomas, Arthur Goring, Musical Composer, aged 40, March 20, 

Tuomas, E. W., Violinist, October —. 

Tuompson, Lysander, American Actor, November —. 

Toorx, Harry (H. Hall), husband of Maggie Day, aged 23, March 17. 

Trepetwt, Mdme. Zelia (Trebelli Bettini), née Gillebert, Operatic Contralto, a. 54, Aug. 18. 
TreveLyan, —, eldest son of Claude Trevelyan, aged 25, May 30. 

Tvesk1, Sophie H., Pianist, aged 46, February 17. 

Tvussaup, Joseph, grandson and successor of Mdme. Tussand, aged 61, August 31. 
Unswortn, Miss Evelyn (Mrs. Ashley), Actress, wife of J. B. Ashley, aged 26, January 9. 
Vanpennosscue, Camille, Musical Comp., Conductor and Theatrical Man., a, 54, May 28. 
Veno1, Miss Jeannie (Miss Jeannie Elliott), Music-hall Singer, October 7. 

Verconstn, Eugéne, Parisian Dramatist, aged 68, December —. 

Veronet, Mdme., wife of Mons. Vergnet, Operatic Tenor, aged 42, September —, 
Verner, Miss Linda, Opera Bouffe Actress, August 24. 

Vou Brcavr, William (William Tookey), aged 40, April —. 

Wanprineton, Mrs., wife of W. H. Waddington, Theatrical Lessee, aged 29, June —. 
Waxpmann, Antoinette, Operatic Vocalist, aged 75, August —. 

Watiert, William Fredk., the “‘ Queen’s Jester,” aged 85, March 13. 

Warp, Hettie, Juvenile Actress, aged 12, August 13. 

Warp, Jas. M., Actor, husband of Annie Richardson, aged 41, March 10, 

Warp, Mrs. Jane, wife of Tom Ward, aged 56, April 8. 

Warpr, Johony, Music-hal! Comedian, June 23. 

Warne, Thomas B., aged 39, December 19. 

Warren, “ Eccentric ” Bob, Cireus Artist, May 26. 

Warns, Chas. W., husband of Maggie Hansfield, March 6, 
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Watson, Mrs., Actress, wife of J. B. Watson, Actor, September —. 
Werarnernead, Eliz. K., daughter of Joe Weatherhead, Comic Singer, May 26. 
Wenmay, Thomas Edmund, Actor, aged 47, February 4. 

Wuaire, Jobn, Artist, aged 53, November 2. 

Wuairte, Septimus, Scenic Artist, aged §4, January 17. 

Wuirr, Charles A., American Musical Composer and Publisher, aged 62, January 
Wiper, Mons. Victor, Parisian Musical Critic and Librettist, aged 57, September 8. 
Wixxinson, Marcus, Music-hall Comedian, January 25. 

Witimors, Ernest, Music-hall Artiste, aged 17, Nov. 30, 

Witrovensy, Mrs. Digby (Mrs. Bell), Actress, December —. 

Wits, William Gorman, Dramatist, aged 63, December 13. 

Wotrr, Albert, Dramatic Critic of ‘* Le Figaro,” aged 64, December 22. 

Woon, J. Muir, Musie Editor and Publisher, aged 86, June 26. 

Wooprorn, Francis D., Scenic Artist, September 14. 

Wricut, Mrs, Alice, mother of Henry Wright, aged 59, May 23. 

Wuicut, C. B., formerly Treasurer ‘I’. R., Haymarket, January —. 

Wywyne, Mrs. Jane, wife of * Johnny” Wynne, Comedian, aged 38, Augusé 29. 
Yexpine, John, father of Tom, Harry, and Robert Yelding, July 9. 

Zuccuini, Giovanni, Bulfo Singer, March 


Hew Plays and Hmportant Revivals 


PRESENTED AT THE LONDON THEATRES 
FROM DECEMBER 1, 1891, UNTIL. NOVEMBER 30, 1892. 


ADELPHI. 
The White Rose, romantic drama, in four acts, by George R. Sims and Robert Buchanan, 
founded on Sir Walter Scott's “* Woodstock,” April 23. 
The Lights of Home, drama, in five acts, by George K. Sims and Robert Buchanan, July 30. 
AVENUE. 
Deborah, play, in five acts, by Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, February 22. 
The Bread-W inner, play of modern English life, in three acts, by Alfred C. Calmour, March 26. 
Rest, play, in one act, by Henry V. Esmond, June 10. 
Her True Colours, comedietta, by W. A. Brabner (produced at Ruthin, Nov. 6, 1891), June 10. 
His Second Wife, play, in three acts, by Vivian Hope, June 29. 
From Gulf to Gulf, play, in a prologue and four acts (originally proluced in German at Bremen 
under the title of Am Abgrund), by Henry John Smith, November 29. 


REVIVALS. 
Judah, drama, in three acts, by Henry Arthur Jones (originally produced at Shaftesbury, 
May 21, 1890), January 30. 
A Doll's House, play, in three acts, adapted by William Archer from Herrick Ibsen’s Lt 
Dukhehjem (first produced at the Novelty, June 7, 1889), ae 19. 
Forget-Me-Not, play, in three acts, by Herman Merivale and F.C. Grove (originally produced 
at the Lyceum, August 21, 1879), May 21. 


BRITANNIA., 
The Old Bogey of the Sea; or, the Enchanted Well, pantomime, by J. Addison, December 26. 
Lured to Ruin, drama, in tive acts, by J. W. Whitbread (produced at (Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, 
under the title of A Hero of Heroes), July 4. 


COMEDY. 

A Breezy Morning, farce, by E. Phillpotts (Grand, Leeds, April 27, 1891), Dee. 8. 

The Grey Mare, farcical comedy, in three acts, by George R. Sims and Cecil Raleigh (founded 
partly on Roderick Benedix’s comedy Das Liigen), January 23. 

The Widow, farcical comedy, in three acts, by A. G. Bugot (originally performed by amateurs 
at the Theatre Royal, Windsor, November 18, 1890), April 21. 

Time is Money, comedietta, by Mrs. Hugh Bell and Arthur Cecil (originally produced at 
Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne, September 5, 1890), April 21. 

The Poet and the Puppets, a travestie on Lady Windermere’s Fan, by Charles Brookfield, with 
music by J. M. Glover, May 19. 

A Buried Talent, piece, in one act, by Louis N. Parker (originally produced at Sherborne, 
December 3, 1886 ; first time in London at the Vaudeville, June 5, 1890), May 19. 

The Home Coming, piece, in one act, by Ernest Cosham, July 4. 

The Sportsman, play, in three acts, adapted by William Lestocq from Monsieur Chasse of 
Georges Feydeau (copyright performance), October 3. 
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REVIVALS. 

Lady Fortune, play, in one act, by Charles Thomas (originally produced at the Globe, 
September 17, 1887), February 18. 

The Private Secretary, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted by C. H. Hawtrey from Von 
Moser’s Der Bibliothekar (first produced at the Prince’s Theatre, March 29, 1884; trans- 
ferred to the Globe the same year), July 4. 

Arabian Nights, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted by Sydney Grundy from the German 
comedy Harun Alraschid (originally produced at Comedy, Nov. 5, 1887), Nov, 5. 


COURT. 

A Pantomime Rehearsal and A Commission, transferred here from Toole’s (originally produced 
at Terry's, June 6, 1891), December 2. 

The New Sub, play, in one act, by Sevmour Hicks, April 27. 

Rosencrantz and Guildenste rn, travesty of Hamlet, by W.S. Gilbert (originally produced ata 
matinée on June 14, 1591, at the Vaudeville Theatre), April 27. 

Marriage, play, in three acts, by Brandon Thomas and Henry Keeling, June 7. 

haithful James, farcical comedy, in one act, by B. C. Stephenson, July 16. 

Tke Guardsman, farcical play, in three acts, by G. R. Sims and Cecil Raleigh, October 20. 


REVIVAL. 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, travesty of Hamlet, by W.S. Gilbert (produced on June 3, 1891 

atthe Vaudeville), April 27. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

I, Amico Fritz, opera, in three acts, by Pietro Mascagni, libretto founded on the comedy L* Ami 
Fritz (tirst time in England), May 23. 

Siegfried, opera, in three acts, by Wagner, first performance of the original German libretto 
at Covent Garden, June &, 

La Luce dell’ Asia, opera, in four acts, libretto founded upon Sir Edwin Arnold’s poem “ The 
Light of Asia,’ mu ic bv Isidore de Lara, June 11. 

Das Rheingold, opera, by Wagner, first German performance of the work at Covent Garden, 
June 22. 

Tristan und Isolde, German opera, by Wagner (first performed in Munich in 1865), June 15. 

Elaine, opera, iv four act-, in French, libretto by M. Paul Ferrier, music by M. Bemberg, July 5. 

Die Gotterdiimmerung, opera, by Wagner (produced at Her Majesty’s), July 13. 


REVIVALS. 

Cavalleria Rusticana, opera, in one act, by Pietro Mascagni (originally produced in England 
at the Shaftesbury on October 19, 1891), May 16. 

Philemon et Baucis, opera, in two acts, by Charles Gounod (produced at Covent Garden on 
October 29, 1891), May 16. 

Otello, opera, by Verdi, November 22. 

CRITERION. 

Margaret Byng, play, in four acts, by F. C. Philips and Perey Fendall, December 8. 

Fust Asleep, eccentric comedy, in three acts, by C. H, Abbott, adapted from “ Wide Awake,” 
a story by W. S. Gilbert, March 1. 

The Fringe of Society, play, in four acts, adapted from Alexandre Dumas the younger’s Le 
Demi-Monde, April BU. 

Agatha, play, in three acts, by Isaac Henderson, May 24, 

By the Midland Sea, an episode, by Justin Huntly M’Carthy, June 21. 

Vrs. Hilary Regrets, comedietta, by Theyre Smith, June 21. 

A Ghost, a “* spirited’ sketch, pot by Ibsen,” June 28. 

A Cowardly Foe, piece, in one act, by Wynn Miller, July 12. 

Jlaste to the Wedding, musical version of Un Chapeau de Paille d’ Italie, in three acts and five 
tableaux, written by W.S. Gilbert, composed by George Grossmith (originally produced 
under the title of The Wedding March at the Court Theatre in November, 1873), July 27. 

Poor Mgnonette, operetta, adapted from Uffenbach’s Pomme d’ Api by A. Schade, lyrics by 
Percy Reeve, August 2. 

The Old Lady, comedy, in three acts, by C. Haddon Chambers, November 19. 


REVIVALS. 

Brighton, farcical comedy, in four acts, by Bronson Howard (first produced in America as 
Saratoga at Fifch Avenue Theatre, New York, December, 1870, and played in this country 
for the first time at the Court Theatre in May, 1874), December 1. 

Fourteen Days, farcical comedy, ia three acts, adapted by the late Henry J. Byron from MM. 
Gondinet and Bisson’s Le Voyage d’ Agrément (originally produced at the Criterion, March 4, 
1882), February 10, 

1, Enfant Prodigue, musical play, in three acts, without words, written by Michel Carré fils, 
music by André Wormser (production in England at the Prince of Wales’s, March 31, 1891 ; 
Cercle Funambulesque, Paris, June 21, 1890), April 11. 

Idols of the Heart, play, in one act, by Janette Steer (originally produced at Shakespeare 
Theatre, Liverpool, February 21, 1890; first performed in London at Grand Theatre, 
June & 1891), July 12. 

Pink Dominos, James Albery’s comedy, October 10. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE, 


The Forty Thieves, pantomime, by Horace Lennard, December 24. 
Nydia, the Blind Girl of Pompeii, gravd opera, iu tive act-, by George Fox (libretto founded on 
Lord Lytton’s novel, ‘The Last Days of Pompeii”), May 10. 

Red Riding-Hood, ballet d’action, arranged by Katti Lanner, music by Ovear Barrett, June 16, 
The Porter's Knot, taken from the one-act piece (adapted by Joha Oxenford from Les Crochets 
du Pére Martin), extended into three acts, and revised by Claude Carton, August 1s, 

Cedmar, opera, in one act, by Granville Bantock, October 18. 
L’ Impresario, version of Mozart’s opera Der Schauspieldirektor, October 18, 


DRURY LANE. 

Humpty Dumpty, pantomime, by Sir Augustus Harris and Harry Nicholls, December 26, 

The Ttumpeter of Sakkingen, opera, in German, by Nessler, July 8. 

The Prodigal Daughter, drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt and Sir Augustus Harris, 

September 17. 
ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. 

Little Bo Peep, pantomime, by John Henderson, December 24. 

Success, play, in one act, by F. Hamilton Knight (produced originally at Theatre and Opera 
House, Cheltenham, February 29, 1892), April 11. 

The Deputy Sheriff; or, Dan’l Bartlett, drama, in four acts (originally Dan'l Bartlett ; first 
yroduced under present title at Muncaster Theatre, Bootle, August 8, 1892) (tirst time in 
andon), October 17. 

GAIETY. 

Cinder-Ellen Up Too Late, burlesque, in three acts, by A. C. Torr and W. T. Vincent, music 
by Meyer Lutz (originally produced in Australia), December 24. 

Queer Street, domestic drama, in two acts, by Richard Henry, March 21. 

A Snowstorm, dramatic sketch, by Sidacy Bowket, October 1. 

REVIVAL. 

Faust Up To Date, burlesque, in three acts, by G. R. Sims and Henry Pettitt, music by Herr 

Meyer Lutz (produced Uctober 30, 1888, at the Gaiety), July 11. 


GARRICK, 

My Daughter, play, in one act, adapted from the German, by Mrs. Bancroft, January 2. 

A Fool's Paradise, play, in three acts, by Sydney Grundy (first produced in London at a Gaiety 
Theatre matinée, February 12, 1889; copyright performance October 7, 1887, Prince of 
Wales's, Greenwich, under the title of The Mousetrap), January 2. 

The Awakening, comedy, in three acts, by Arthur Benham, October 1. 

David, play, iu four acts, by Louis N, Parker and Thornton Clark, November 7. 

REVIVAL, 

A Pair of Spectacles, comedy, in three acts, adapted by Sydney Grundy from Les Petits 

Oiseaux, of MM. Labiche and Delacour, June 20. 
GLOBE. 

The Reckoning, play, in four acts, by Sylvanus Dauncey, December 3. 

A Bohemian, play, in four acts, by Louis N. Parker, February 18, 

A Strange Guest, piece, in one act, from the French, by Frank Lange, April 16. 

The Tin Box, farcical comedy, in three acts, by George Manville Fenn, April 16. 

Beata, domestic drama, in three act-, adapted for the stage from the published play, Rosmer of 
Rosmersholm, by Austin Fryers, April 19. 

A Stage Coach, comedietta, in one act, by Frederic de Lara (originally produced at the Lad- 
broke Hall under the title of Another Matinée, Ladbroke Hall, May, 1887), May 7. 

Shakespeare, comedy, in four acts, by Eden E. Greville (tirst produced at the Grand Hall, 
Maidenbead, May 27, 1891), June 27. 

The Compromising Coat, comedietta, by J. T. Grein and C, W. Jarvis, June 27. 

Ma Mie Rosette, romantic opera, in two acts, English version by George Dance, music by Ivan 
Caryll, adapted from the French opera of the same name, libretto by MM. Préval and 
Liorat, music by Paul Lacéme (Folies-Dramatiques, Paris, February, 1890), November 17. 

REVIVALS, 

The Fiat of the Gods, idy], in one act, by Leonard Outram (a condensed adaptation of Soumet’s 
Le Gladiateur, produced at Avenue Theatre, August 25, 1891), April 25. 

Ned's Chum, play, in four acts, by David Christie Murray, originally produced in New Zealand 
(first presented in this country at the Globe, on August 27, 1891), July 4. 


GRAND. 

Whittington and His Cat, pantomime, by Geoffrey Thorne, December 26. 

Stone-Broke, comedietta, by R. Standish Sievier (originally produced at Theatre Royal, 
Blackburn, March 23, 1892), March 28. 

A Joint Household, comedietta, in one act, by Mrs. Hugh Bell, May 2. 

A Broken Life, play, in three acts, by Louis N. Parker (originally produced at the Vaudeville 
‘Theatre, March 28, 1892, under the title of Chris), May 2. 

The Span of Life, drama, in four acts, by Sutton Vane (originally produced for copyright 
purposes at Alexandra Theatre, Shettield, November 6, 1891), June 6. 
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The Young Recruit, burlesque opera, in three acts, by B C, Stephenson and Sir Augustus 
Harris, music from Les Dragons de la Reine, by Leopold Wenzel (originally produced at 
Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, March 14, 1892), June 13. 

The Fast Mail, American play, by L. J. Carter (originally produced at Theatre Royal, Roch- 
dale, December 26, 1891), June 27. 

The Shamrock and the Rose, drama, in four acts, by Walter Reynolds (originally produced at 
Theatre Royal, Huddersfield, October 7, 1891), September 26. 

Cinderella, comic opera, in three acts, by Rossini, libretto re-arranged from Rophino Lacy’s ver- 
sion, by ‘Tom Robertson, October 3. 

The Dark Continent, drama, in five acts, by Frederick Mouillot and H. H. Morell (originally 
produced at Theatre Royal, Barnsley, June 11, 1891), October 10. 


HAYMARKET. 

Hamlet, Shakespeare's tragedy, arranged by Beerbohm Tree, music by Georg Henschel, Jan. 21. 

The Intruder, drama, in one act, version in English of L'Jntruse, by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
January 27. 

The Waif, pece, in one act, translated by Cotsford Dick from Francois Coppée’s Le Passant 
(version of same piece produced at Princess's in October, 1887, under the tide of The 
Stroller )s M ay ll. 

The Queen of Manoa, play, in four acts, by C. Haddon Chambers and W. Outram Tristram, 
September 15. 

Agatha Tylden, Merchant and Shipowner, play, in four sets, by Edward Rose, October 17. 
The Burglar and the Judge, farce, in one act, by F.C. Philips ana C, H. E. Brooktield, Nov. 5. 
REVIVAL. 

Peril, play, adapted from Victorien Sardou’s Nos Zatimes, by “Saville Rowe” and B.C. 
Stephenson (originally produced at Prince of Wales's, Tottenham Court Road, 
September 30, 1876), April 23. 

LYCEUM. 

Henry the Eighth, Shakespeare’s historical play, in five acts, arranged and produced by Henry 
Irving, with music by Edward German, January 5. 

The Foresters, Robin Hood, and Maid Marian, play, by Lord Tennyson (produced for copy- 
right), March 17. 

REVIVALS. 

Richelien, play, by Lord Lytton (originally produced by Macready, at Covent Garden, March 7, 
1839), May 7. 

King Lear, Shakespeare’s tragedy, November 10. 


LYRIC. 

The Mountebanks, comic opera, in two acts, libretto by W.S. Gilbert, music by Alfred Cellier, 
January 4. 

Nadia, dramatic version, in three acts, of Henri Greville’s novel, “ Les Epreuves de Raissa,” 
by Lady Violet Greville, May 3. 

An American Bride, drama, in four acts, by Sir Wm. Young and Maurice Noel, May 5. 

Opposition, * a debate, in one sitting,” by Richard Henry, composed by Ivan Caryll, June 28, 

Little Sunbeam, comic drama, by Mrs. Henry Wylde, June 30. 

Cigarette, opera, in three acts, libretto by E. Warham St. Leger and Barry Montour, composed 
by J. Haydn Parry (originally produced at T.R., Cardiff, August 15, 1892), September 7. 

Cousin’s Courtship, sketch by Mary Collette, September 24. 

Jucognita, comic opera, in three acts, founded on Le Cur et la Main, by F. C. Burnand, with 
music by Lecocq, Yvolde, and Bunning, lyrics by Harry Greenbank, October 6. 

Beef Tea, operetta, written by Harry Greenbank, composed by Wilfrid Bendall, October 27. 
My Official Wife, play, in five acts, by A. C. Gunter (copyright performance), November 10. 
MARYLEBONE. 

Robinson Crusoe, pantomime, by W. Muskerry, December 24. 

Blobbs’s Holiday, farce, by Charles Crozier, April 18, 

Lost to the World, drama, iv a prologue and four acts, by Mrs. Talbot Hunter (originally pro- 
duced at Lyceum Theatre, Crewe, February 15, 1892), July 4. 

In Face of the Foe, drama, in four acts (originally produced in the provinces), July 25. 

Old London, drama, in prologue and three acts, adapted from Harrison Ainsworth, by Arthur 
Shirley and W. Muskerry Tilson (originally produced at Queen's, Manchester, July 28, 


1891), August 29. 
NOVELTY. 
Cinderella, pantomime, by H. Buckstone Clair, December 26. 
Winifred’s Vow, comedy, iu three acts, by John Douglass, music composed by Henry Parks, 
jun., March 19, 
Dan the Outlaw, drama, in three acts, by Jessie Robertson, May 14. 


OLYMPIC. 
Oliver Twist, drama, in five acts, adapted from Dickens’s novel by George Collingham, Dee. 21. 
Othello, Shakespeare’s tragedy (Edmund Tearle’s season), May 21, 
Eugene Onegin, opera, in three acts, by Peter Tschaikowsky, English version by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sutherland Edwards (first time in England, Signor Lago’s season), October 17. 
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REVIVALS. 

Heartsease, drama, in five acts, adapted by James Mortimer from Dumas’ La Dame aur 
Camélias (originally produc ed at the Princess’s on June 5, 1875), January 9. 

The Black Flag, drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt (originally produced at the Grecian 
Theatre), March 7. 

Julius Cesar, Shakespeare’s five-act tragedy (Edmund Tearle’s season), April 16. 

Richard 111, Colley Cibber’s version of Shakespeare’s tragedy (Edmund Tearle’s season), 
April 25. 

V Turgidien, tragedy, by Sheridan Knowles (produced at Covent Garden, May 17, 1820), May 7. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

Mrs. M.P., adaptation, in three acts, from the German of Julius Rosen, by Hermann Vezin 
(Produced on September 28, 1891, at Assembly Rooms, Worthing), December i. 

A Breach of Promise, comedietta, in one act, by Mabel Freund-L lovd, December 1. 

The Young Pretender, farcical comedy, in three ac's, by Burton W hite (orig rinally produced 
July 3, 1890, at Amphitheatre, Ramsgate), December 10. 

The Light of Pe ngarth, piece, in one act, by ina Leon Cassilis, December 17. 

A Debt of Honour, piece, in one act, by C. P. Colnaghi, December 17. 

The Spring Legend, writtea by C, P. Colnaghi and Cotsfurd Dick, music composed by Cotsford 
Dick, December 17. 

The Mayflower, comedy, in four acts, founded by F. Frankfort Moore on Longfellow’s “ Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” January 9. 

A Noble Atonement, drama, in four acts, by Ina Leon Cassilis, January 21. 

Thermidor, play, in four acts, by Victorien Sardou (Comedie-Frangaise, January 24, 1891), 
French season conducted by Coquelin ainé, May 23. 

La Mégé:e Apprivoisée, version by Paul Delair, in four acts, of Taming of the Shrew 
(Co médie-Frangaise, Nov. 19, 1891), French season, conducted i Coque lin ainé, May 30. 

The Goldfish, play, in three acts, translated from the Dutch of W. G. Van Nouhuys by 
A. Teixeira de Mattos, July 8. 

A Lost Sheep, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Walter Parke and Arthur Shirley (originally 
produced at Theatre Royal, Bradford, July 13, 1891), July 30. 

Music at Home, comedietta (v ariety entertainment), July 30. 

The Understudy, duologue, by Miss E. Bess'e (variety entertainment), July 30. 

Marriage Bells, one-act drama. by Herbert Gough (v ariety enterts 1inment), July 30. 

The Bub-Ballad-Aonger ; or, The Mysterious Musician and the Duke of Dis- Guisebury, travestie, 
by Frank Lindo (variety entertainment), July 30. 

Our Emmie, play, in one act, by Morwood Clark, August 1. 

You Mustn’t Laugh, farcical comedy, i in three acts, from the Russian by Gospodin Lubimoff, 
November 5, 

Who is Sylvia? comedietta, in one act, by Austin Fryers (first time in London), November 12, 

REVIVALS. 

The Road to Ru‘n, Holcroft’s comedy (Edward Compton's company), December 9. 

The Duchess of Malfi, Webster's tragedy, October 21. 

Monsieur Jacques, musical play, in one act, adapted by Morris Barnett from Le Pauvre Jacques, 
by Brothers Cogaiard (originally produced at the Gymuase, Paris, Sept. 15, 1835), Nov. 5. 


PAVILION. 

Little Red Riding Hood, pantomime, by Charles Stirling Parker, December 26. 

Vengeance is Mine, drama, in four acts, by Sutton Vane (first produced for copyright purposes 
at Assembly Rooms, Cheltenham, April 29, 1891), January 22. 

This World of Ours, drama, iu four acts, by Seymour Hicks (originally produced at Theatre 
Royal, Brighton, July 20, 1891), August 1. 

The Ups and Downs of Life, drama, in four acts, by F. A. Scudamore (originally produced at 
Royal Opera House, Northampton, August 1), August 8. 


REVIVAL. 
The Wife, play, in four acts, by Sheridan Knowles (produced at Covent Garden, 1833), Nov. 9, 


PRINCE OF WALES'S. 

Blue Eyed Susan, comic opera, in three acts, founded on Douglas Jerrold’s drama, Black-Eyed 
Susan, libretto by George R. Sims and Henry Pettitt, music by F. Osmond Carr, Feb. 6. 

Sixteen—Not Out, comedy, in two scenes, by James Blair (played by the Dene Family), Feb. 25. 

Vida, drama, in three acts, by Ina Leon Cassilis and Charles Lander (originally produced for 
copyright purposes at Ladbroke Hall, October 12, 1891 ; performed first time in provinces 
at Londesborough Theatre, Scarborough, November 17, 1891), March 1. 

The Plowdens, comedy, in four acts, by Otto Benzon and Edward Rose, March 8. 

Donna Luiza, operetta, in one act, written by Basil Hood, composed by Walter Slaughter, 
March 23, 

La Statue du Commandeur, play without words, from Champfleury’s book, written by P. Endel 
and E. Mangin, music by Adolphe David, June 11. 

Did You Ring? farcical operetta, in one act, libretto by Messrs. J. W. Houghton and 
J. W. Mabson, music by Landon Ronald, June 27. 

The Broken Melody, play, in three acts, by Herbert Keen and James Leader, July 28. 
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The White Lady, lever de rideau, Jaly 2k. 

Ju Town, musical farce, in two acts, by Adrian Ross and James Leader, music by F. Osmond 
Carr, October 15. 

Auld Lang Syne, comedietta, by Basil Hood, November 5. 


PRINCESS'S. 

The Swiss Express, pantomimic farce, by Arthur H. Gilbert and Charles Renad, December 26, 

The Great Metropolis, a nautical melodrama, in five acts, bv Messrs. Teale and Jessop, 
rewritten by William Terriss and Henry Neville (originally produced in America in 1889), 
February 11. 

The Life We Live, drama, in four acts, by Fenton Mackay and Louis Denbigh, April 16. 

Alone in the World, drama, in four acts, by Prentiss Ingram, April 23, 

Hilda, play, in three acts, May 28. 

Will He Come Again? comedietta, by Mrs. Bernhard Whishaw (originally produced at a 
matinée at the Avenue, on March 3, 1891, un ler the title of Tw» or One’), May 28. 

Strathlogan, modern Lrish drama, in three acts, by Chas. Overton and Hugh Moss, June 9. 

Reviva.s. 

Alone in London, drama, in prologue and four acts, by Robert Buchanan and Harriet Jay 
(first produced at the Olympic on November 2, 1855), December 21. 

A Royal Divorce, drama, in five acts, by W. G. Wills (produced at Avenue, Sunderland, 
May 1, 1891; first performed at New Olympic, Sept. 10, 1891), July 25. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, adaptation by Charles Hermann of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s story, October 31. 

Hoodman Blind, melodrama, in four acts, by Heary Arthur Jones (o.iginally produced at the 
Princess's, August 18, 1885), November 26. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 

Cléopatre, dram4, in five acts, by Victorien Sar lou and Emile Moreau, music by Xavier Leroux 
(Porte-St.-Martin, October 23, 1890); Sarah Bernbardt’s season, May 28. 

Pauline Blanchard, drama, in six acts, by Albert Darmont and ILamblot, from the novel by 
M. Jules Case (Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s French season), June 16. 

Léah, French version of Dr. 8. H. Mosenthal’s Deborah (produced January 15, 1819, at the 
Hamburg Theatre), by M. Albert Darmont (Sarah Bernhardt’s French season), June 25. 

REVIVALS. 

La Tosca, drama, in five acts, by Victorien Sardou (Sarah Bernhardt’s French season), June 15, 

La Dame aux Camélias, drama, in five acts, by Alexandre Dumas, ji/s (Sarah Bernhardt’s 
French season), June 18. 

Fedora, drama, in tour acts, by Victorien Sardou (Sarah Bernhardt’s French season), June 13. 

Frou-Frou, comedy, in five acts, by Meilhac and Halévy (Sarah Bernhardt’s season), July 11. 

Pheédre, tragedy, in tive acts, by Racine (Madame Sarah Bernharut’s season), July 14. 


ROYALTY. 

The Gambler, play, in three acts, by J. W. Boulding, December 5. 

The End of a Day, play, in one act, by Herbert Burnett, December 5. 

Cock Robin and J: nny Wren, entertainment, in one act, libretto by M. C. Gillin gton, music by 
Florian Pasca‘'l, December 12. 

Old King Cole and Good Queen Cole, entertainment, by W. Younge, music by Florian 
Pascal, December 12. 

The Showman's Daughter, comedy, in three acts, by Frances Hodson Burnett (originally pro- 
duced at Treatre Royal, Worcester, on October 12, 1891), January 6. 

The Kiss, piece, in one act, translated by John Gray from Le Baiser, by Theodore de Banville 
(Independent Toeatre representations), Maren 4. 

The Minister's Call, play, in one act (Independent Theatre representations), March 4. 

A Visit, piece, in two acts, translated from the Danish of Edward Brandés by William Archer 
(Independent Theatre representations), March 4. 

Le Petit Chaperon Rouge, play without words, action by Albert de Sanson and H. de Brisay, 
music by C. de Sivry, May 27. 

Make-Beliefs, duologue, from the Danish of Otto Benzon, by Dagmar Holberg and J.T. Grein, 
May 27. 

Moses and Son, up-to-date Mosaic, in three acts, by J. Gordon, June 11. 

A Hundred Years Ago, pastoral operetta, in one act, libretto by Alec Nelson, music by Henry 
J. Wood, July 16. 

The Cross of Honour, military drama, in five acts, adapted by Arthur Shirley and Maurice 
Gally from M. Léopold Stapleaux’s drama, Le Coucou (Beaumarchais, Paris, 188%), first 
performed at Public Hall, New Cross, under title of False Witness, Oct. 28, 1890, July 29. 

Madge, comedy sketch, by Henry Austin and Florence Wade (originally produced at 
St. George’s Hall, March 10, 1891), September 3. 

The Great Demonstration, farce, in one act, by 1. Zangwill, September 17. 

The Baroness, comic opera, in three acts, written and composed by Cotsford Dick, October 5. 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

Fatal Beauty, drama, in a prolozue and four acts, by Gylbert Fisher, April 2. 

Leona; or, Love and Stratagem, drama, in three acts, by Oswald Brand and E. W. Linging 

(originally produced at a Gaiety matinée, March 18, 1886, as Love and Stratagem), June 20. 
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Lota; or, a Mother's Love, drama in a prologue and four acts, by Fred Jarman, Aucust 8. 
Agatha; or, the Lawful Wife, drama, in a prologue and three acts, by Oswald Brand, 
“ August 15. 

True to His Colours, military sketch, by Frank Bean, August 15. 

Delilah ; or, Married for Hate, drama, in prologue and three acts, adapted from Ouida’s “ Held 
in Bondage,” September 26. 

The Fencing Master, comic opera, in three acts, written by Harry B.Smith, music by Reginald 
de Koven (produced for copyright purposes), September 26, 

The Great Diamond Robbery, drama, in prologue and four acts, by W. R. Waldron and 
Burford Delannoy, October 10. 

The Vagrant, drama, in five acts, by George de Lara (originally produced at the Aquarium, 
Scarborough, December 7, 1891), October 17. 

SHAFTESBUORY. 

Joan of Arc, burlesque, by J. L. Shine, F. Osmond Carr, and Adrian Rose, transferred from 
the Gaiety, December 21. 

Mr. Richards, play, in three acts, by Arthur Bourchier and James Blair, March 10. 

The Maelstrom, drama, in four acts, by Mark Melford (originally producet as A Hidden 
Terror at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Southampton, March 16, 1891), April 9. 

Hero and Leander, play, in three acts, by Kyrle Bellew, suggested by Grillparzer’s version of 
the mytholovical legend (first produced in England at Princ.’s Theatre, Manchester, 
May 9, 1892), June 2. 

A Pliy in Little, piece, in one act, by Ian Robertson, June 2. 

Love, the Magician, play, in three acts, by Josephine Rae and Thomas Sidney, July 7. 

Cousins’ Courtship, dramatic sketch, by Mary Collette, September 26, 

Cigarette, opera (transferred from Lyric), Sept. 25. 

The Bohemian Girl, Balfe’s opera, performed by Guiléhall School of Music students, 
December 16, 

STANDARD. 

Robinson Crusoe, pantomime, bv Martin Byam and A. Melville, December 23. 

The Golden Chance, drama, in six acts, by St. Aubin Miller (originally produced at Theatre 
Roval, Gateshead, November 23, 1891), August L. 

The Romany’s Revenge, drama, in four acts, by Wybert Clive (originally produced at Theatre 
Royal, Gateshead, August 12, 1891, as Zamet; or, Bonnie Bohemia), November 21. 

REVIVAL. 
Hamlet, Shakespeare’s tragedy (Mr. Hermann Vezin’s company), May 23. 


ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 

The Mystic Mahatma, operetta, in one act, libretto by Mr. T. M. Taylor, music by Vivian 
Phillips. January 5. 

A Society Saint, play, in three acts, by J. Robertson Wallace, January 16. 

* Tiger Lily, dramatic incident, in one act, by Margaret Wallace, January 16. 

A Fancy Dress Ball, musical and mimetic sketch, by Corney Grain, February 6. 

Tawno’s Bride, burlesque, in two acts, by E. W. Bowles and G. R. Phillips, ntusic by T. Merton 
Clarke (played by amateur-), February 16. : 

My Wife's Party, musical and mimetic sketch, by Corney Grain, May 23, 

REVIVAL. 

Charity Begins at Home, musical proverb, in one act, libretto by B. C. Stephenson, music by 

Altred Cellier, June 22. : 
ST. JAMES'S. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan, comedy, in four acts, by Osear Wilde, February 20. 

Midsummer Day, play, in one act, by Walter Frith, March 30. 

Kit Marlowe, play, in one act, by W. L. Courtney (originally produced at Shaftesbury, July 4, 
1890), Oct. 81. : 

SANGER’S. 
(Not opened as a theatre.) 
SAVOY. 

The Barber of Bagdal, opera, by Peter Cornelius, English libretto paraphrased by Rev. 
Marmaduke E. Browne, M.A., performed by the students of the Royal College of “Masie, 
December 9. 

Haddon Hall, \ight opera, in three acts, written by Sydoey Grundy, music by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, September 24. 

Dorothy Vernon, drama, in five acts, by J. W. Boulding (originally produced at Theatre 
Royal, Ashton-under-Lyne, October 4, 1889), October 6, 


REVIVAL. 
The Vicar of Bray, comic opera, in two acts, by Sydney Grundy, composed by Edward Solomon 
(originally produced at the Globe on July 22, 1882), January 28, 
STRAND. 


The New Wing, farcical comedy, in three acts, by H. A. Kennedy (originally produced at a 
matinee at the Strand, May 27, 1890), January 9, 
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Niobe, fantastic mythological comey, in three acts. by Harry and Edward Paulton (originally 
playei in America, first production in Knglaod at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liver- 
pool, September 1, 1890), April 11. 

No Credit, comedietta, by Miss Emily Coffir, Avril 11. 

Sweet Cupid’s Net, comedy, in three acts, by Julian Cross, April 21. 

Don Pedro, by Lang ton E. Mitchell, May «6. 

In the Season, society play, by Langdon E’wyn Mitchell, May 26. 

Ruth Underwood, play, in one act, by Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, May 26. 

They Were Married, comedy, in four acts, adapted from Walter Besant’s story of that name 
by J. R. Crauford and Frederick Hawley, June 17, 

The Adventurers, comedy, in three acts, by Edward Rose, founded on L’ Aventuriére, of Emile 
Augier (Comédie-Francaise, March 23, 1848, the original of Tom Robertson's Home, Hay- 
market, January 14, 1869), June 24. 

The Ring of Polycrates, piece, in one act, bv Justin Huntly M‘Carthy, June 24. 

Lady Browne's Diary, an adaptation, in three acts, of Octave Feuillet’s La Crise, by Miss 
Minnie Bell, June 28. 

A Lucky Dog, farcical play, in three acts, by W. Sapte, jun., July 4. 

The Postman, comedietta, by Edgar Pemberton, July 26. 

The County Councillor, farcical comedy, in three acts, by H. Graham (produced at Crystal 
Palace previous day), November 18. 


REVIVALS. 

Hans the Boatman, musical comedy, in three acts (produced at Theatre Royal, Sheffield, on 
March 7, 1887 ; first time in London at Grand, July 4, 1887), December 21. 

The Jealous Wife, comedy, by George Colman, the Elder (originally produced at Drury Lane, 
February 12, 1761), July 26. 

SURREY. 

The Lightning's Flash, drama, in four acts, by Arthur Shirley. December 17. 

The Fuir One with the Golden Locks, pantomime, by George Conquest and H. Spre, Dec. 26. 

A Man in a Thousand, drama, in tour acts, by Clarence Burnette (originally produced at 
Theatre Royal, North Shields, August 11, 1890), March 7. 

A Fight for Honour, drama, in five acts, by Frank Harvey (originally produced at Theatre 
Roval, South Shields, March 23, 1892), June 13. 

Black Diamonds, drama, in five acts, by Louis 8S. Denbigh and Fenton Mackay (first played at 
Gaiety Theatre, West Hartlepool, January 15, 1891; produced for copyright purposes at 
Alexandra Theatre, Southend, September, 30, 1890), July 11. 

Clementina, farce, by Edward Moncrieffe, September 5. 

Our Native Home, drama, in five acts, by Charles Whitlock and John Sargent, September 19. 

Time, the Avenger, drama, in four acts, by Tom Craven, October 10, 

TERRY'S. 

The Noble Art, farcical piece. in three acts, by Eille Norwood (produced at Theatre Royal, 
York, April 11, 1892), May 25. 

Nicholson's Niece, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mrs. Hugh Bell, May 30. 

The County, play, in four acts, by Estelle Burney and Arthur Benham, June 2. 

Hush Money, play, in four acts, by Herbert Keith, June 23. 

A Lucky Dog, farcical play, in thre acts, by W. Sapte, jun. (originally produced at a 
matinée at the Strand Theatre on July 4, 1892), October 3. 

REVIVALS. 

The Magistrate, comedy, by A. W. Pinero (originally produced at the Court Theatre on 
March 21, 1885), April 13. 

In Search of an Engagement, musical sketch, by Nelly Ganthony, April 13. 

Withered Leaves, comedietta, by F. W. Broughton, Uctober 31. 


TOOLE'S. 
Miss Decima, transferred from Prince of Wales's to Toole’s, January 27. 
Walker, London, comic play, in three acts, by J. M. Barrie, February 25. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
(New theatre in St. Martin’s Lane, opened by Mr. Micnatt Levenston on Sept. 10, 1892.) 
The Wedding Eve, comic opera, in three acts, adapted from the French of MM. Bisson and 
Bureau-Jattiot, by W. Yardley, English lyrics by Frank Latimer, composed by F. Toul- 
mouche, September 10. 
The Wooden Spoon, operetta, written by Gilbert Burgess, music by Hope Temple, Sent. 26. ¥ 
The Statute of Albemarle, musical farcical comedy, in one act, by Mrs. Bernard Whishaw, 
music by Fred Whishaw, November 16. 
REVIVAL. 
Dorothy, comedy-opera, in three acts, written by B. C. Stephenson, music by A!fred Cellier 
(originally produced at Gaiety, September 20, 1886), November 26, 
VAUDEVILLE. 


The Honourable Herbert, play, in four acts, by C. Haddon Chambers, December 22. 
The Collaborators, dramatic joke, in one act, by C, Haddon Chambers, January 7. 
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Major Hope, an amusement, in three acts (produced at Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liverpool, 
September 25, 1891,as Hope), February 11. 

Out of the World, piece, in one act, by Herbert Burnett, February 23. 

Only a Model, piece, in one act, February 23. 

Mistress Peg, a dramatic incident, founded on a supposed event in the life of Peg Woffington, 
written by Lita Smith, Febraary 23. 

A Modern Judas, drama, ia four acts, by Nettie Cortelyon Guion, February 25. 

Hapiy Returns, farcical comedy, in three acts, founded on I’ Article 231, by Paul Ferrier 
(Comédie-Frangaise, July 11, 1891), by Fred Horner, March 1. 

A Gay Widower, comedy, in three acts, adapted by Sylvain Mayer from a German play, in 
four acts, by Laufs and Kneisel, March 11. 

An Enthusiast, dramatic sketch, in one act, March 11. 

The Custom House, farcical comedy, in three acts, by L. A. D. Montague, March 24. 

Chris, play, in three acts, by Louis N. Parker (renamed A Broken Life), March 28. 

Karin, play, in two acts, from the Swedish of Alfhild Agrell, translated by Mrs. Hugh Bell, 
May 10. 

A Caprice, play, in one act, translated from Alfred de Musset by Justin H. M’Cartby, May 10. 

The Sohanien Path, play, in four acts, by B. W. Findon, May 11. 

Vote for Giggs, farcica’ comedy, in three acts, adapted from Albin Valabrégue’s L’ Homme de 
Paille (Menus-Plaisirs, Paris, November, 1885), May 12. 

Reparation, piece, in one act, by J. T. Grein and C. W. Jarvis, May 12. 

Dresden China, fantasy, in one act, by Miss Alice Chapin and Mr. E. H.C, Oliphant, July 21. 

Shame, drama, in one act, by Miss Alice Chapin and Mr. E. H. C, Oliphant, July 21. 


Jumping at Conclusions, farce, by Alec Van Homrigh (produced by amateurs, Town Hall, 
Wandsworth), November 23. 


REVIVALS. 


Saints and Sinners, play, in five acts, by Henry Arthur Jones (originally produced at the 
Vaudeville on September 25, 1884), January 27. 

Sophia, plav, in four acts, adapted by Robert Buchanan from Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” June 2. 

Our Boys, H. J. Byron's comedy, September 14, 

The Martyr, farce, by Templeton Lucas, originally produced at the first Court Theatre in 
January, 1872, as Browne the Martyr, November 3. 


SUNDRIES. 

The Barn at Beccles, comedy, in one act, by George Hughes and A. Bickley ; Manor Rooms, 
Hacknev, December 8. 

Warm Members, farcical comedy, in three acts; Manor Rooms, Hackney, December 8. 

He Stoops to Win, operetta, in one act, written by Cunningham Bridgman, composed by 
Wiltred Bendell ; Lyric C ub, December 15. 

Saint Angela, play, in one act, by Mrs, G. Thompson and Miss Kate Sinclair; Kilburn Town 
Hall, January 18. 

Pounds, Shillings. and Pence, drawing-room sketch, by Mrs. G. Thompson and Miss Kate 
Sinclair ; Kilburn Town Hall, January 18. 

My Awful Luck, by Neville Doone; Lyne Club, January 24. 

Hydropathy, comedv-opera, in two acts, words by William Boyce, music by Alfred C. Davies ; 
Myddelton Hall, Islington, January 26. 

The Shopwulker, farce, by D. Brooke ; Myddelton Hall, Islington, February 5. 

The Mills of God, drama, in four acts, by Robert Overtoa (produced tor copyright purposes) ; 
Lecture Hall, Greenwich, February 6. 

The Typewriter, farce, by James East (produced for copyright purposes); Park Town Hall, 
Battersea, February 13. 

Inoculation, farce, by A. W. Gattie (produced by amateurs); Ladbroke Hall, February 18. 
Catalina; or, a Legend of Castile, comedy-opera, in three acts, composed by Clement Lochnane, 
written by H. Woodville (performed by amateurs); Kilburn Town Hall, February 23. 

The Artist's Model, farce, by Neville Lyan; Park Town Theatre, Battersea, March 5. 

Jesmond Dene, drama, in four acts, a'tapted from M. E, Braddon’s novel, “Henry Dunbar,’’ 
originally produc-d at T R., Ipswich, Oct. 9, 1890) ; Athenzeum, Shepherd's Bush, Mar. 5. 

Flyaway’s Race, sketch, by S. Whitehouse, music by H, E. Pether; Kilburn Town Hall, Mar. 9. 

The Sorrew of a Secret, play, in three acts, by Warwick Buckland ; Ladbroke Hall, March 28. 

United We Stand, piece, in one act, by J. Herman Dickson; 170 Belsize Road, South Hamp- 
stead, March 28. 

Nunkey, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Alfred A. Wilmot; Atheneum, Shepberd’s Bush, 
April 4. 

A Work of Mercy, comedy-drama, in three acts, by P. Racer ; Ladbroke Hall, April 8. 

Anything Else? musical comedy, in one act ; Ladbroke Hall, April 8. 

True Nobility, comedy-drama, in three acts, by T. Murray Ford (produced by amateurs) ; 
Holcombe Hall, Tottenham, April 16. 

The Tuiur Makes the Man, comedi-tta, by Arthor M, Heathcote; Albert Hall, May 5. 

The Princess’ Idea, burlesque, in two acts, by Theo. Moore, being a reversion in two acts 
after Tennyson and Gilbert, produced by amateurs; Westminster Town Hall, May 6. 
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Leonore, play, in one act, bv Horace W. C. Newte; Ladbroke Hall, Mav 11. 

The Diamond King; or, Life in London, drama, by Forbes Daws m (played for copyright 
purooses) ; Atheneum, Shepherd’s Bush, May 14, 

Yes or No? duologue; Portman Rooms, Baker Street, Mav 16. 

Pauline, poetic sketch ; Portman Rooms, Baker Street, May 16, 

Called to the Bar, farce ; Portman Rooms, May 16. 

The Coquette, comedietta, by William Poel; Portman Roons. Raker Street, Mav 16. 

Charlotte Maria, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Frank Macrae and Mrs. Newton Phillips, 
Ladbroke Hall, May 24. 

Broken Off. comedietta, by Mrs. Newton Phillips, Ladbroke Hall. May 24. 

A Hidden Foe, melodrama, in a prologue and four acts, by Ina Leoa Cassilis; Lecture Hall, 
Greenwich, May 28, 

A First Rehearsal, comic oneretta, in one act, written and composed by Louis Cottell ; 
Atheneum, Tottenham Court Road, June 1. 

A Matrimonial Agency, operetta, written and composed by Louis Cottell; Atheneum, 
— oham Court Road, June 1. 
Artful Girl, comedietta, by W. Pett Rilge and Joseph E. Pearce ; Birkbeck Institution, 
June 29, 

The Picture Dealer, farc'cal comdy, in three acts, by Henrv Reichardt and Arnold Go's- 
worthy (produced for copyright purposes); Ladbroke Hall, June 350, 

One Half-Hour, sketch, by G. T. Norman; Ladbroke Hall, July 11. 

Dolls, prece, in one act, by G. T. Norman ; Ladbroke Hall, July 11. 

Golden Hearts, comedy-drama, in four acts, by Geo. Roy ; Athenwum, Shepherd’s Bush, Sept. 22. 

Crazed, humorous sketch, produced at As-embly Room, Wood Green, October 1. 

Forty Robbers, operetta, produced at Assembly Room, Wood Green, October 1. 

Don Pedro, overetta, in two acts, written by Mrs, Edward Adams, composed by Frank Idle ; 
Publie Hall, New Cross, October 18. 

Jumping at Conclusions, * ae by Alec Van Homrig (produced by amateurs) ; Town Hall, 
Wandsworth, Nov. 


aproduced at Suburban Theatres. 
Parkuvunsr Tueatre, Hottoway. 


White Roses, comedy, in two tableaux, by Edwin Gilbert (produced for copvright purposes at 
Ladbroke H-ll on August 20, 1891), a version of Miss Mary C. Rowsell’s story of 
** Petron:Ila,” December 14. 

Robinson Crusoe, pantomime, by William Walton, December 26. 

The Star-Spangled Banner, Irish-American military drama, in four acts, by W. J. Patmore 
(for copyright purposes), February 11. 

The Agent, farce, by Francis Raphael, March 21. 

A Losing Hazard, dramatic sketch, by Brandon Hurst, April 11. 

William, play, in one scene, transiated from the German of J. W. Von Goéthe, by Louis N. 
Parker, May 12. 

Fairly Caught, comedietta, in one act, bv G-orge D. Day, May 23. 

Bonnie Boy Blue, burlesque, by Victor Stevens (Opera House, Chatham, April 18), May 30 

The Duke's Diversion, Planché’s Follies of a Night, treated musically by Michael Dwyer, lyrics 
by George Mudie, June 13. 

His Landlady, farce, by George Mudie, June 18, 

A Lion's Heart, melodrama, in four ac*s, by Arthur Shirley and Benjamin Landeck, July 25. 

Pat, musical comedy-drama, in three acts, written by George Roberts and Harry Monkhouse, 
lyrics by Mark Ambient and Fredk. Wood, September 12. 


au Re a. 
alew Pieres 
PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER 1, 1891, UNTIL NOVEMBER 30, 1892. 


True as Truth, play, in one act, by A. E. Drinkwater; Rovalty Theatre, Glasgow. December 4, 

The Vagrant, domestic drama, in five acts, by George De Lara; Aquarium, Scarborough, 
December 7. 

Jenny the Barber, comedy, in one act, by Wilson Barrett ; Prince's Theatre, Bristol, December 19, 

The Holly Branch , overetta, in one act, bv Charles Thomas, music by Harriet Young (a musical 
version of Charles Thomas's comediet'a Breaking the Ice, produced at the Court Theatre 
on November 9, 1885) ; Lyric Hall, Ealing, December 11. 
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Glendalough, Irish drama, in four acts, by Edmund Gurney ; Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, 
December 14. 

He Loves Me; He Loves Me Not, drama, in four acts, by Eden E. Greville; Grand Hall, 
Maidenhead, December 16. 

St. George and the Dragon, extravaganza, written by Captain R. L. Bayliff; Theatre Royal, 
Richmond, December 16. 

Our Hated Rival, comedietta, by Captain R. L. and C, M. A, Bayliff; Theatre Royal, Rich- 
mond, December 17. 

The Nationalist, Irish drama, in four acts, by J. W. Whitbread ; Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, 

. December 21. 

The Fast Mail, play, in four acts, by Lincoln J. Carter (originally produced in America); 
Theatre Royal, Rochdale, December 26, 

The Bells of the Sledge, drama, in a prologue and three acts, adapted by Horace Allen, from 
Le Juif Polonais ; Theatre Roval, Leigh, Lancashire, December 26. 

Mrs, Dexter, farcical comedy, in three acts, by J. H. Darnley ; Royal Court Theatre, Liver- 
pool, December 26, 

Catherine Howard ; or, the Tomb, the Throne, and the Scaffold, adapted from the French of 
Dumas, by Mrs. Bandmann-Palmer ; Theatre Royal, Weymouth, January 2. 

Morgiana, burlesque, by Guy du Maurier; Royal Fusilier Barracks, Woolwich, January 8. 

Carolan, moral drama, in five acts, by Howell Victor (produced by amateurs); Town Hall, 
Bootle, Liverpool, January 13. 

Rustic Chivalry, opera, in one act, by Mascagni, libretto Evglished by Frederick E. Weatherly 
from Cavalleria Rusticana; Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, January 14. 

*Twixt Love and War, operetta, by R. Miles; Town Hall, Wells, January 18, 

The Miner’s Queen, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Fred Jarman; Theatre Royal, 
Lincoln, January 25. 

Pip’s Patron, a dramatic version by W. J. Rix of Charles Dickens’s novel “ Great Expecta- 
tions’; Public Hall, Beccles. January 26, 

The Blacksmith, \rish drama, by Fred Maeder ; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Carlisle, January 30. 

The Warlock, romantic comedy-opera, in three acts, by Alfred Smythe, music by Edgar Little ; 
Queen's Royal Theatre, Dublin, February 1. 

Fickle Fatima, burlesque, in three acts, by W. Graham Robertson (performed by amateurs) ; 
Lower Town Hall, Streatham, February 6. 

The Mills of God, drama, in four acts, by Robert Overton (produced for copyright purposes) ; 
Lecture Hall, Greenwich, February 6. 

The Mouth of the Pit (afterwards called Birds of Prey), drama, in four acts, by Wynn Miller ; 
Theatre Royal, Middlesbrough, February 8. 

The Modern Tutor, comedy, by Wilford F. Field; Southall, February 8. 

The Fisherman’s Daughter, Irish comedy-opera, in three acts, written by Dr. Montgomery A. 
Ward, music by Mrs. Georgina Adye Curran; Queen’s Royal Theatre, Dublin, 
February 15. 

Lost to the World, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Mr. Talbot Hunter; Lyceum 
Theatre, Crewe, February 15. 

Then Flowers Grew Fuirer, play, in one act, by Sutton Vane ; Lyric Hall, Ealing, February 18. 

Adina ; or, the Elixir of Love, English version of Donizetti’s opera, L’Elisir d’ Amore; Royal 
Court Theatre, Liverpool, February 24. 

The Dark Continent, drama, in five acts, by Frederick Mouillot and H. H. Morell (produced 
at Theatre Royal, Barnsley, June 11, 1891), reproduced with alterations and emenda- 
tions ; Grand Theatre, Stonehouse, Plymouth, February 29. 

Success, play, in one act, by F. Hamilton Knight; Theatre and Opera House, Cheltenham, 
February 29. ° 

Charley's Aunt, play, in three acts, by Brandon Thomas; Theatre Royal, Bury St. Edmunds, 
February 29. 

The Prophet, grand opera, in five acts, by Meyerbeer, first time in English (Carl Rosa Opera 
Company); Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, March 2. 

A Day Will Come, drama, in four acts, by William J. Mackay ; Opera House, Chatham, March 7. 

Aly Collaborator, tarce, by Kennedy Jones; Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Birmingham, March 8, 

The Young Reeruit, burlesque opera, in three acts, adapted from Les Dragons de la Reine, by 
B. C. Stephenson and Sir Augustus Harris, music by Leopold Wenzel; Tyne Theatre, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, March 14. 

St, Valentine, comic opera, words by G. F. Sharpe, music by H. H. Bowman ; Theatre Royal, 
Halifax, March 14. 

The Cross of Honour, military dram, in five acts, adapted from the French by Arthur Shirley 
and Maurice Gally (originally produced as False Witness, at Public Hall, New Cross, 
October 28, 1890) ; Royal Theatre and Opera House, Wakefield, March 14. 

The Famous Beauty, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by Herbert John Stanley, music by 
Carl Ross Engel (for covyright purposes); Paragon, Hoyland, March 15, 

Clarice de Clermont; or, The Cuunt’s Treasure, military drama, in four acts, by Thomas 
Naden ; St. James’s Hall, Wrexham, March 16. 

Stone Broke, comedietta, by R. Standish Sievier ; Theatre Royal, Blackburao, March 23. 


A Fight for Honour, melodrama, in five acts, by Frank Harvey ; Theatre Royal, South Shields, 
March 23, 
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The Lost Overture, musical comedietta ; Theatre Roval, Middlesbrough, March 25. 

The Housebreaker, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Stank v Rogers ; Theatre Roval, Stockton- 
on-Tees, March 25, . 

The Kimberley Vuil: or, The Robbery of the Cape Diamonds, drama, in four a ts, bv Charles 
H. Loneden; Prince's Theatre, Blackburn, April 8. ; 

Absolution, dramatic incident, in one act, by Henry Murray; Theatre Roval, Glasgow, 
April 8. 

The Noble irt, play, in three acts, by Eille Norwood ; Theatre Roval, York, April ll. 

1 Double Life, Arama, in a prologue and four acts, by Edward Cockburn Johnstone ; Theatre 
Metropole, Birkenhead, April 11. 

Schneider, musics! play, in three acts, by Arthur Shirley and Robert Ripleby; New 
AleSandra, Widnes, April 16 

Wrecked in London, drama, in four acts, by George Roberts; Royal Artillery Theatre, 
Woolwich, April 18. 

The City Outcast, drama, in a prologue and three acts, by Brandon Ellis; Theatre Royal, 

Gateshead, April 18, 

Jonnie Boy Blue, \arlesque, by Victor Stevens ; Opera House, Chatham, April 18. 

Birdcage Walk, farce, by HU. Leigh-Bennett and A. B. Tapping ; Town Hall, Hove, April 20. 

Froggie Goes to Eton, play\et, by Mark Ambient; Lyric Hall, Ealing, April 23. 

Nutalie, opera, written and composed bv J. Lindsay Mackay ; Burgh Hall, Glasgow, April 28. 

Stronghow ; or, The Bride of the Battlefield, comic opera, in three acts, written by Messrs. W. 
Perey French and L. H. Brind! y, composed by W. Houston Collisson ; Queen’s Royal 
Theatre, Dublin, May 2. 

Hero and Leander, play, in three acts, by Kyrle Bellew, suggested by Grillparzer’s dramatic 
version of the mythological legend ; Prinee’s Theatre. Manchester, May 9. 

Brother George, comic opera, in three acts, by Frank Desprez, music by P. Bucalossi ; Theatre 
Roval, Portsmouth, May 16. 

The Duke's Diversion, musical version of the comedy, Follies of a Night, in two acts, by J. B. 
Planché, music by Michael Dwyer, lyrics by George Mudie; Public Hall, West Norwood, 
Mav 21, 

A Hidden Foe, melodrama, in prologue and four acts, by Ina Leon Cassilis ; Lecture Hall, 
Greenwich, May 28. 

Dear Jack, sketch, by Mrs. Giraud (performed by amateurs) ; Theatre Royal, Colchester, 
May 30, 

Penelope, dramatic cantata, by Burnham Horner (performed by amateurs) ; Theatre Royal, 
Colchester, May 30. 

Her Release, play, in one act, by Henrv Edlin; Pier Theatre, Folkestone, June 1. 

From Shore to Shore, drama, in prologue and four acts, by Alfred England and Charles Rider- 
Noble ; Opera House, Northampton, June 6, 

Mr. and Mrs, Muffett, comedietta, by Lita Smith ; Gaiety Theatre, Hastings, June 6. 

Deeming : or, Doomed at Last, domestic tragedy ; Adelphi Theatre, Liverpool, June 6. 

The Ruby Heart, one-act play, by Josephine Rae and Thomas Sidney ; St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
June 6, 

Pretty Mollie Barrington, one-act play, by Josephine Rae and Thomas Sidney ; St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, June 6. 

Bars of Gold, one-act dramatic sketch, by Josephine Rae and Thomas Sidney ; St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, June 6. 

The Red Barn, drama, in four acts, by George Comer and Lionel Ellis; Royal Alhambra 
Theatre, Barrow-in-Furness, June 10. 

English Hearts, drama, in four acts, by Matthew Hall and Herbert Green, music by Charles 
Harrison ; Theatre Royal, Lincoln, June 10. 

The Jerry Builder, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mark Melford, suggested by William 
Miller; Prince of Wales's Roval Theatre, Southampton, June 13. 

The Red Siqnal, drama, by E, J. Lampard (for copyright purposes) ; Royal Clarence Theatre, 
Pontypridd, June 17. 

The Hermit, comic opera, in three acts, written by Charles Whitlock, composed by T. G. W. 
Goddard; Theatre Roval, Wolverhamp’on, June 20. 

Oliver Goldsmith, play, in one act, by Frankfort Moore ; Theatre Royal, Limerick, June 24. 

The Sensualist, drama, in three acts, by Michael Buenu and F. Allan Laidlaw (produced for 
copyright purposes at same house, December 18, 1891); Opera House, Northampton, 
June 27. 

Unele Yank’s Mishaps, absurdity, in three acts, written by Charles Wilmott and C. H. Mannon ; 
Shakespeare, Liverpool, June 27. 

The Saucy Sally, comedy, in three acts, adapted by F. C. Burnand from La Flamboyante, by 
Paul Ferrier, Felix Cohen, and Albin Valabrégue (Vaudeville, Paris, February 22, 1884) ; 
Opera House, Southport, July 1. 

Westward Ho! romantic play, in five acts, founded by Max Goldberg on Charles Kingsley’s 
novel; Theatre Royal, Dewsbury, July 18. 

The Crimson Mask, romantic drama, in three acts, by Foster Courtenay (suggested by Captain 
Marryat’s novel “ The Poacher”) ; Opera House, Northampton, July 25. 

Icebound; or, The E-viles of Fortune, drama, in tive acts, by Frederick Cooke ; Star Theatre, 
Wolverhampton, July 25. 
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Puss in Boots up to Scratch, extravaganza, by Martin Byam and Byam Wyke; Theatre 
Royal, Croydon, July 25. 

The Diamond Gang, sensational drama, in four acts, by Edward Darbey; Theatre Royal, 
Bilston, July 30. . 

The Ups and Downs of Life, drama, in four acts, by F. A. Scudamore ; Royal Opera House, 
Northampton, August 1. 

The Venus of Venice, operatic burlesque, in three acts, libretto by Montague Turner; music 
by Henry C. Barry; Theatre Royal, Lincoln, August 1. 

Pat, musical comedy-drama, in three acts, written by George Roberts and Harry Monkhouse, 

* — lyries by Mark Ambient and Frederick Wood (orizinally produced at Artillery Theatre, 
Woolwich, November 16, og Royal Aquarium, Great Yarmouth, August 1. 

Aladdin, burlesque extravaganza, by Terence Ramsdale ; Theatre Royal, Aldershot, August 1. 

M‘Kenna’s Flirtation, hilarious aad in three acts, by Edsar Selden; Opera House, Coventry, 
August 1. 

False Evidence, me en in four acts, by Wynn Miller; Priace’s, Bradford, August 1. 

Bridget’s Blunders, farce, by Lita Smith ; De svonshire Park Theatre, Eastbourne, August 5. 

The Deputy Sheriff. altered and revised version, in four acts, of Dan'l Bartlett ; Muncaster 
Theatre, Bootle, August 8. 

The Three Musketeers, play, in five acts, dramatised from Alexandre Dumas’ novel, by Max 
Goldberg ; St. James’s Theatre, Manchester, August 8. 

Cigarette, op-ra, in three acts, composed by'J. Haydn Parry, libretto by E. Warham St. Leger 
and Barry Montour; Theatre Royal, Cardiff, August L. 

Cinderella, opera comique, in three acts, by Rossini (translated from La Cenerentola—Rophino 
Lacy’s version) ; Theatre Royal, Neweastle-on I'vne, August 15, 

Cartouche and Co. ; or, the Ticket-of ( French )- Leave Man: operatic burlesque, in two acts, by 
Henry Chance Newton, music by George Le Brunn; Theatre Royal, Birmin; sham, 
Angust 22. 

Cinderella the First, comic opera, in three acts, by Arthur H. Ward, music by Henry Vernon ; 
Bijou Theatre, Neath, August 29. 

Sir Jack o’ Lantern, the Knight of (K)nights; or, a Curious Curse Curiously Cured, comic 
opera, in three acts, written by Arthur H. Ward, composed by Henry Vernon ; Bijou 
Theatre, Neath, August 31. 

The Decoy Bird, drama; Town Hall, Luton, September 5. 

Richard Whittington, Esq., burlesque, in three scenes, by Edmund Payne, music by George 
Dixon and Fred H. Graham; Theatre Royal, Bury, = mee r 9. 

The Forester King, historical melodrama, in five acts, by Doctor Howard; Theatre Royal, 
Macclesfield, September 19. 

Djamileh, opera, in one act, by Georges Bizet (for the first time in English), translated by 
Joseph Bennett; Prince's Theatre, Manchester, Se ptember 2 

What Shall I Sing? musical sketch, by Richard Blunt ; Lyric ti ull, Ealing, September 22. 

A Fancy Fair, eomedietta, by Ralph Lumley ; Lyric Hall; Ealing, September 22. 

Last on the Programme, musical sketch, by Nellie Ganthony ; Lyric Ts all, Ealing, September 24, 

L’ Amico Fritz, oper 7 in three acts, music by Mascagni, libretto founded on MM. Erckmann 
Chatrian’s novel, “L* Ami Fritz” (English version by F. E. Weatherley) ; Prince’s 
Theatre, Manche< ter, September 24. 

Hard Hearts; or, Other Mav's Sins, drama, by Charleson and Wilmot; Star Theatre, 
Wolverhampton, September 26, 

Pharaoh, play, in four acts, by Wilson Barrett ; Grand Theatre, Leeds, September 29. 

Clicquot, tarcical comedy, in three acts; Recreation Hall, Brentwood, September 29. 

The Senators Wife, comedy-drama, in four acts, by David Belasco and H.C. De Mille 
(originally produced in America) ; Theatre Roy al, Manchester, September 30. 

The Baron of Corvelle, comic opera, by John Green and Ernest Hanson; Grand Theatre, 
Halifax, October 3. 

The Love Knot, play, in four acts, by Louis N. Parker ; Theatre Royal, York, October 7. 

Our Family Lege nd, operetta, libretto by Reginald Stockton, music by J. Sidney Jones, jun. ; 
Aquarium, Brighton, October 8. 

Othello, opera. by Verdi (first time in English); Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, October 8. 

Royal, the Scout, drama, by George Comer; Royal Court Theatre, Wigan, October 10. 

Ponsonby Hail, melodrama, in five acts, by Geo. Leo Cartwri; ght (amateur production); St. 
George's Hall, W olverh: umpton, Octobe r 10. 

The Setting of the Sun, comedy, in one act, by Charles Hannan; Royal Court Theatre, 
L ive rp wl, October 15. 

The Red Signal, play, in four acts, by D. J. Lampard (originally produced for copyright pur- 
poses at Clarence, Pontypridd, June 17) ; Theatre Royal, Kirkenhead, October 17. 

My Wife, farce, by A. E. Cowell; Pier Pavilion, Eastbourne, October 17. 

Exju rience Teaches, piece, in one act, by Mrs. Merivale Glenridding. 

After Ten Years. play, in one act, by Perey H. Vernon (founded on Victor Hugo's Les 
Misérables); Theatre Metropole, Birkenhead, October 21. 


The Futher’s Oath, drama, in four acts, by Fred. Gould; Princess’s Theatre, Glasgow, 
Uectober 24. 


Marriage, 1892, play, in three acts and an epilogue, by Clyde Fitch; Royalty, Glasgow, 


October 28, 
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Trooper Clairette, comedy-opera, in three acts, adapted from Les Vingt-huit Jours de Clairette 
( Folies-Dramatiques, May 3, 1892) of MM, H. Raymond and Antony Mars, by Charles 
Fawcett, music by Victor Roger; I rince of Wales's, Liverpool, October 31. 

An Erring Sister, sketch, by James A. b ilpatrick ; Gaiety, Hastings, November 5. 

Bess, play, in three acts, by Mrs, Oscar Leringer (originally produced at Theatre Royal, Cape 


lown, December, 1891); Theatre Rc ‘al, Peterborough, November 7. (| 


Midsummer's Madness, musical comedie a, by W. Percy French, music by W. Houston 
Collisson ; Leinster Hall, Dublin, Nevember 7. 

Dayes of Olde, costume comedy, in a prologue and two acts, by Fred. Jarman ; Theatre Royal, 
Leamington, November 8. 

Our Coastquards, nautical melodrama, in four acts, by Joseph Worden ; St. James’s Theatre, 
Manchester, November 14. 

The Bondman, drama, in five acts, by Hall Caine ; Theatre Royal, Bolton, November 19. 

The Player Queen, comedy, in one act, adapted from the French, by W. Farren, jun. ; Theatre 
Royal, Bath, November 21. ’ 

A House of Lees, play, in four acts, by Charles Hannan (produced for copyright purposes) ; 
Theatre Roval, Rugby, November 24, 

The White Cockade, operetta, in one act, libretto by David Cook, music by Dr. Macmillan 
(produced by amateurs); St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, November 24. ; 

The String of Pearls, melodrama, by C, A. Clarke and H. R. Silva (new version of Sweeney 
Todd\+ Theatre Roval, Birkenhead, November 26. 

Spellbound, drama, in four acts, by Fenton Mackay ; Stacey's, Sheffield, November 28. 

Nipped in the Bud, musical farce, words by J. Hewson, music by Victor Champion ; Aquarium, I 
Brighton, November 28. 


xy 1; : 
dew Pieces 
PRODUCED AT THE PRINCIPAL PARIS THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER 1891 TO END OF NOVEMBER 1892. 


AMBIGU. 
L’ Auberge des Mariniers, five-act drama, by M. Emile Moreau, December 4. 
Le Boucher de Montmartre, drama, in five acts, by M. Henri Pagat, January 15. 
Les Gueur, tive-act drama, by MM. Lucien Cressonnois and Charles Samson, February 13, 
Le Justicier, drama, in five acts, by Comte Stanislas Rzewuski, April 27. 
Les Cadets de la Reine, drama, in five acts and eight scenes, by M. Jules Dornay, October 31. 


BOUFFES-PARISIENS. 
Eros, lyrical phantasy, in three acts, by the late Jules Noriac and M. Adolphe Jaime, lyrics 
by M. Maurice Bouchon, music by M. Paul Vidal, April 22. 
Une Poire pour la Soif, one-act vaudeville, by MM. Mare Sonal and Victor Gréhon, April 27. 
Sainte-Freya, comic opera, in three acts, words by M. Maxime Boucheron, music by M. Edmond { 
Audran, November 4. } 
CHATEAU-D’EAU. 
Le Maréchal-ferrant, piece, in five acts, by M. Henri Demesse, December 1. 
Les Marins du“ Jean- Bart,” five-act drama, by MM. Charles Clincholle and Jolly, December 31. 
L’ Honneur d'un Ouvrier, five-act drama, by M. Gadobert, April 23. 
L) Heritage de Jean Gommier, piece, in five acts, by MM. Alphonse Lemonnier and L. Péricaud, 
July 27. 
Paul Maubert, piece, in three acts, by M. Edmond Dajuesberg, November 12 
Madame Nicolet, three-act operetta, words by M. Eugene Hugot, music by M. Alfred Fock, ' 
November 29. 
CHATELET. 
Madame U Amirale, spectacular piece, in five acts and seventeen scenes, by MM. Ernest Blum 
and Raoul Toché, September 17. 
CLUNY. 
Popote, vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Eugtne Gugenheim and Adrien de Jassaud, 
January 25. 
La Mission de Prosper, three-act vaudeville, by M. Albert Barré, May 5. 
Le Bijou de Stephana, farcical vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Arthur Bernéde and Albert ( 


Dubarry, July 9. 

La Femme du Commissaire, three-act vaudeville, by M. Maurice Hennequin, August 26. 

On ne badine pas avec 0 Honneur, one-act comedy, by MM, Paul Ginisty and Jules Guérin, 
August 26, 5 

La Tournée Ernestin, vaudeville, in four acts and seven scenes, by M. Léon Gandillot, 


October 15. 
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COMEDIE-FRA NCAISE, 
Par le Glaive! drama, in five acts and seven scenes, in verse, by M. Jean Richepin, February 8. 
Jean Darlot, drama, in tive acts, by M. Louis Legendre, November 22. 


DEJAZET. 

Ma Femme, farcical comedy, in four acts, by MM. Marcel Guillemaud and Henri Duharnois, 
February 9. 

Le Ciment, one-act comedy, by M. Joseph Gayda, May 21. 

Le Béguin de Nini, farcical comedy, in three acts, by MM. Gustave Sauger and Maurice 
Varet, May 24. 

La Petite Salammbé, one-act parody, by MM. Vely and Alévy, September 29. 

L’ Instantané, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Maurens and Charles Rousseau, October 7. 


EDEN. 
Roknedin, ballet-pantom me, in three acts and five scenes, by MM. Michel Carré and 
Fourcade-Prunet, music by M. Albert Renaud, April 7. 


FOLIES-DRAMATIQUES. 
La Cocarde Tricolore, comic opera, in three acts, words by M. Maurice Ordonneau (after the 
Brothers Cogniard), music by M. Robert Planquette, February 12. 
Les Vingt-huit Jours de Ciairette, vaudeville-operetta, in four acts, by MM. Hippolyte Raymond 
and Antony Mars, music by M. Victor Koger, May 3. 


GAITE. 
Le Pays de [ Or, spectacular piece, in three acts and fourteen scenes, by MM. Henri Chivot 
and Albert Vanloo, music by M. Léon Vasseur, January 26. 
GYMNASE. 
Le Monde ot l'on flirte, three-act comedy, by MM. Ernest Blum and Raoul Toché, January 7. 
La Menteuse, piece, in three acts, by MM. Alphonse Daudet and Léon Hennique, February 4. 
Le Bon Docteur, three-act comedy, by MM. Paul Ferrier and Ernest Depré, April 12. 
Un Drame Parisien, piece, in four acts, by M. Ernest Daudet, September 27. 
Sonate en mi, one-act comedy, by M. Lécn Sazie, October 2. 
Celles qu'on respecte, comedy, in three acts, by M. Pierre Wolff, October 26. 
Partie gagnée, one-act comedy, by M. George Frost, October 30. 
Leurs Filles, comedy, in two acts, by M. Pierre Wolff, November 19. 
MENUS-PLAISIRS. 
Que d’Eau! que d’Eau! review, in five scenes, by MM. Alfred Delilia and Jules Jouy, 
December 11. 
Graciosa, comic opera, in three acts, words by M. Théodore Massiac, music by M., Grillet, 
February 15, 
Article de Paris, three-act operetta, by M, Maxime Boucheron, music by M. Edmond Audran, 
March 17. 
Toto, operetta, in three acts, by MM. Paul Bilhaud and Albert Barré, music by M. Antoine 
Banés, June 10. 
Monsieur le Moraliste, comedy-vaudeville, in one act, by M. Armand Véry, September 15. 
Bacchanale, three-act operetta, words by MM. Georges Bertal and Jules Lecocq, music by the 
late M. Hervé, Ocvober 22. 
NOUVEAUTES. 
La Vertu de Lolotte, three-act vaudeville, by M. Maurice Ordonneau, music by M. Léopold 
Gangloftf, December 14. 
Nini Fauvette, vaudevilie, in three acts, words by M. Charles Clairville, music by M. Edmond 
Missa, January 16, 
Paris- Nouveautés, review, in three scenes, by M. Xanrof, March 7. 
La Statue du Commandeur, pantomime, in three scenes, by MM. Paul Eudel and Evariste 
Mangin, music by M. Adolphe David, March 7. 
Me-na-ka, Japanese legend, in one act, by M. Paul Ferrier, music by M. Gaston Serpette, 
May 2. 
La Bonne de chez Duval, vaudeville-operetta, in three acts, by MM. Hippolyte Raymond and 
Antony Mars, music by M. Gaston Serpette, October 6. 
Champignol malgré lui, prece, in three acts, by MM. Georges Feydeau and Maurice 
Desvallitres, November 5. 7 
ODEON. 
L’Exil de Racine, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Vallier (252nd anniversary of Racine’s 
birth), December 21, 
Armande Béjart, one-act apropos, in verse, by M. Marcel Fiorentino (270th anniversary of 
Moliére’s birth), January 15. 
Macbeth, a new versified translation of Shakespeare’s tragedy, in fifteen scenes, by M. Georges 
Clerc, January 20. 
Les Vieux Amis, comedy, in three acts, in verse, by M. Jacques Normand, May 17. 
Monsieur de Réboval, comedy, in four acts, by M. Eugene Brieux, September 15. 
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Coeur Volant, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Lucien Gleize, September 15. 

Marianne, apropos, in one act, in verse, by M. Alexandre Picot, September 22. 

Mariage @ hier, comedy, in four acts, by M. Victor Jannet, October 8. 

Le Roa Midas, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Ernest d’Hervilly, October 8. 


OPERA. y 
Thamara, opera, in two acts and four scenes, words by M. Louis Gallet, music by M. Bourgault- } 
Ducoudray, December 28. 
Salammis, opera, in five acts and eight scenes, music by M. Ernest Reyer, words by 
M. Camille du Locle, May 16 (originally produced at the Brussels Monnaic, February 10, 
Ru) 


La Vie du Poéte, symphony drama, in three acts and four scenes, words and musi by 
M. Gustave Charpentier, June 17, 


OPERA-COMIQUE. ’ 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Mascagni’s opera, French version by M. Paul Milliet, January 19. 
Enguerrande, \yrical drama, in four acts and five enes, by MM. Emile Bergerat and Victor 


Wilder, music by M. Auguste Chapuis, May 9. 


PALAIS-ROYAL. 


Le Commandant Laripe le, op retta-bouffe, in three acts, by MM. Armand Silvesire, Albin 
Valabregue, and Paul Burani, music by M. Léon Vasseur, March 5. f 
Les Maris dune Divorcée, three-act comedy, by MM. Hippolyte Raymond and Jules de 
Gastyne, March 26, 
Monsieur chasse! comedy, in three acts, by M. Georges Feydeau, April 25. 
Le Systeme Ribadier, three-act comedy, by MM. Georges Feydeau and Maurice Hennequin, 
November 30. 
PORTE-SAINT-MARTIN. 
Maitre d Armes, piece, in five acts and nine scenes, by MM, Jules Mary and Georges Grisier, 
October 13. 
RENAISSANCE. 
La Femme de Narcisse, operetta, in three acts, words by M. Fabrice Carré, music by M. Louis , ) 
Varney, April 14. : 
Un Liévre au Gite, one-act comedy, by MM. Mare Sonal and Victor Gréhon, April 29. 
Les Commis-Voyageurs, three-act vaudeville, by MM. W. Busnach, Gardel, and Anézo, ! 
June 4, : 
Le Brillant Achille, vaudeville-operetta, in three acts, by MM. Charles Clairville and Fernand 
Beissier, music by M. Louis Varney, October 21, 
Jaunard et Vertillon, one-act vaudeville, by MM. Georges Mathieu and Albert Riondel, ; 
October 21. 
VARIETES., 
Le Serment de Pierrette, pantomime, in two acts, by M. Stephen Lemonnier, music by 
M. Alfred Fock, December 4. 
Les Vari't’s de Année, review, m nine scenes, by MM. Blondeau and Monréal, January 14. 
La Bonne & tout faire, three-act comedy, by MM. Oscar Méténier and Dubut de Laforest, 
February 20.° L 
Brevet Supérieur, comedy, in three acts, by M. Henri Meilhac, April 13. 


Deux contre un, one-act comedy, by M. Debelly, September 12. ; 
Le Remords de Gédéon, one-act comedy, by MM. Mare Sonal and Victor Gréhon, October 12. i 

Premier-Paris, review, in eight scenes, by M. Charles Clairville and the late Albert Millaud, 
October 27. : 
VAUDEVILLE. : 


Hedda Gabler, Yosen’s drama, in four acts, translated by Comte Prozor (at a matinée), 
December 17. 
La Famille Pont-Lriquet, three-act comedy, by M. Alexandre Bisson, January 12, 
L’ Heureuse Date, one-act comedy, by MM. Xanrof and Dupont (at a matinée), February 25. 
La Paix du Foyer, comedy, in three acts, by M. Auguste Germain (at a matinée), 
February 25. 
Le Nid d’ Autrui, three-act comedy, by M. Le Corbeiller (at a matinée), April 21. 
La Part du Mari, one-act comedy, by MM. Soulaine and Emile Grizel (at a matinée), April 21. 
Le Prince d' Aurec, comedy, in three acts, by M. Henri Lavedan, June 1. 
La Félure, one-act drama, by M. Martin Laya (at a matinée), November 10. 
Tel, comedy, in three acts, by M. Le Lorrain (at a matinée), November 10. ‘ 
Les Paroles restent, comedy, in three acts, by M. Paul Hervieu, November 17. 
- | / 
A Lecrenp.—There is the established legend of Delphini, the Italian clown, who, charged 
to exclaim at a critical moment, “Pluck them asunder,” could produce no more intelligible 
speech than “ Massunder em plocket.”". Much mirth in the house and dismay on the stage 
ensued, 
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THEATRES 


Victoria Hall, Company. 


ABERCARN 
Pablic Hall, Mr. Sykes. 
Angapren—lHer Majesty's, R. Arthur. 


Prince's, J. B. Ormerod. 
Theatre Royal, C. Sounes. 
Asuton-uNpDER- Lyne — New Theatre Royal, 
W. J. and C. E. Revill. 
Ayiessury—Corn Exchange, W. Thorne. 
Bacup Theatre, Mrs. J. 


ACCRINGTON 


Rossendale 
Walters 
Barnstey—Royal, Company. 

Public Hail, Corporation. 
BaRROW-IN- FURNESS Alhambra, Mrs. 

Atkinson 

Town Hall, T. A. Mercer. 
Batu—Royal, William Lewis. 
Beprorp—Corn Exchange, Corporation. 
Betrast—Royal, J. F. Warden. 
Betrrr—Pablie Hall, Joseph Pym. 
Berwick-on-Twrep —Queen's Rooms. 
Bitston—Theatre Royal, EK. Darbey 
Birkenneap—Royal, Butler Stanhope and 

Je Vowlk 8. 

Theatre Me tropole, Ino. Riley. 
Birmincuam—Royal, C. Dornton. 

Prince of Wales's, Captain Rodgers. 

Grand Theatre, A. Melville. 

Queen's Theatre, D. E. Humphries. 
Bisoor Avcktanp—Eden Theatre, Arthur 

Jetterson. 
Biacksurn—Royal, Henry Yorke 

Prince’s, Louis Holland. 

Biackpoot—Her Majesty's Opera House, 
WwW. Holland. 

Prince of Wales's, - = Sergenson. 
Bryrtua—Royal, A. C. Moody. 
Botton—Royal, Company. 
Bootte—Muneaster Theatre, H. Fineberg. 
Boston—Shodfriars Hall, B. Storr. 
Bournemoutu—Theatre Royal, H. Nash, 

Town Hall, H. Nash. 
Braprorp—Royal, John Hart. 

Prince’s Theatre, H. Pullan. 
BripcewaterR —Town Hall, Corporation. 
Bricuton— Royal, Company. 

Gaiety, Company. 

Aquarium Theatre, Company. 
Bristotc—Prince’s Theatre, J. Chute. 

Royal, A. Melville. 
Bromscrove—Dri}l Hall, T. Roper. 
Burnitey—Gaiety Theatre, T. Culeen. 

Victoria Opera House, W. C. Horner. 
Burton - on-Trent—St. George’s Hall, 

John Wood. 

Bury (Lancashire)—New Theatre Royal, 
F. W. Purcell. 
Bury Sr. Eomunps—Theatre Royal, C. H. 

Nunn, 

Buxton—Pavilion Theatre. 
Camprince—Theatre Royal, W. B. Red- 
farn. 


| 
| 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Carpire—Royal, E. Fletcher. 
Gran l, E. Fle che r. 
Caruste—Her Majesty's, Thos. Elsworth. 


CargMartuen —Prince of Wales's T 
John Johnson 

Cuatuam —Opera House, T. E. Evans. 

CuetmMsrorp—Corn Pxchange, Company. 

Cuecrennam —Theatre, C. Chappell. 


Cursster—Royalty, J. W. Carter 
Theatre R rval, J. Tully. 
Coicurnster—Royal, Erskine & Maedona. 
Conserr—Royal, A. Jefferson. 
Cork Op ra tlouse, Company, 

Opera House, W. Bennett. 
Haru Alexandra, Mrs. W. 


Giddens. 


COATBRIDG! 


Coventry 
CRADLEY 


Crewe—Lyceum, Company 
Croox—Theatre Royal, W. Abbott. 


Crorvpon —Royal, Roberts, Archer, and 


Bartlett. 
Daruixuton —Royal, A. & P. Milton. 
DARWEN Royal, Sydney Stanley. 
Dersy—Grand Theatre, A. Melville. 


Lecture Hall, Mr. Francis. 
DEwsBURY 
DoNcASTER 


Royal, Graham & Atkinson. 
Royal, 5. Somerville, 
Doveias—Grand, A, Hemming 
Dusiinx —Gaiety, M. Gunn. 

Queen's, EK. Jones. 

Leinster Hall, M. Gunn. 


Duptey—Colosseum, J. Maurice Clement. 
Dumrries—Theatre Royal, T. A. Currie. 
Dunpee—Her Majesty's, R. Arthur. 
Duruam—Assembly Rooms, T. Rushworth. 
Katina —Lyrie Hall, E. Stephens. 


EastpourNE—Royal, Roberts, Archer & Co. 
Devonshire Park, A. Standen Triggs. 
Epinpurcu—Lyceum, Howard & Wynd- 
ham. 
Royal, W. Hatton. 
Operetta House, Company. 
Epmonton —Theatre Royal 
Exrtrer—Theatre Royal, 8. L. Gifford. 
Exmouta —Publie Hall, Company. 
Fotkxestons—Pier Theatre. 
Town Hall, Company. 
Pleasure Gardens Theatre, H. W. 
Rowland. 
GarnsBorovGH—-Royal Albert, R. Kirk. 
Garston—Palace of Varieties, Mr. F 
Newbould 
Giascow—Grand, A. Melville. 
Princess’s, R. Waldon. 
Royalty, Howard and Wyndham. 
Theatre Royal, Howard andWyndham, 
Grovcrester—Royal, Dutton and Ireland. 
Goote—Royal, C. Bromley. 
GrantuamM—Theatre Royal, W. H. Leeman. 
Gravesenp—New Public Hall, T. Smith. 
Gr. Yarmourna—Royal, J. W. Nightingale. 
Aquarium, J. W. Nightingale. 
Greenock—Royal, Alexr. Wright. 
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Greenwich—Morton’s Theatre, W. Morton. 
Grimspy—Prince of Wales’s, H. J. Curry. 
> Guernsey—St. Julian’s Hall, W. Rousby. 
Hauirax —New Grand, F. Strickland. 
Royal, R. Flanagan. 
Haniey—Royal, C. G. Elphinstone. 
Harrocate—Town Hall, W. H. Breare. 
Hartieroon( West)—Royal, Kirtley & Ball. 
Gaiety, Robert Watt. 
Hastines—Guaiety, Company. 
Hererorp—Atheneum, Arthur Henderson. 
Cambrian Theatre. 
Hvupprersrirtp—Royal, R. Flanagan. 
Hutt—Koyal, A. Cuthbert. 
New Grand, Company. 
Hype—Royal, Mrs, Harriet Ellis Russell. 
INVERNESS 
Ipswicu 


Royal. 
Lyceum Theatre, W. G, Fisk. 
Jarrow-on-Tyne—Royal, Thos. Holmes. 
Jersey—Royal, Wybert Rousby. 
Kricutry —Queen’s, E. Darbey. 
Kerrermse—Victoria Hall, G. C. Tomkins. 
Kipprrvinster — Theatre Royal, Fred. 
Wright. 
Kincs Lynn 
LANCASTER 
LEAMINGTON 
Jennett. 
Leeps—The Grand, Wilson Barrett. 
Royal, James Ellis. 


Theatre Royal, R. Wardale. 
Athenzum, R. Edgar. 


Royal, H. G. Dudley 


Leicester—Royal, W. Revill. 
Royal Opera House, J. A. Win- 
stanley. 


Lxicu—Theatre Royal, J. Dewhurst. 
Leytonstonr—Assembly Rooms. 
Ticurretp—St, James's Hail. 
Limerick —Royal, R. Fogerty. 
Atheneum, P. Corbett. 
National Theatre, R. Ferguson. 
Liverroot —Adelphi, G. D. Clarance. 
Alexandra, Company. 
Court, Carl Rosa Company (Ltd.), 
Rotunda, Company. 
Prince of Wales's, W. A. McNeill. 
Shakespeare Theatre, G. W. Harris. 
Lianpupyo—St George’s Hall, B. Wood- 
cock. 
LuaneLtty—Atheneum, 
Royalty, J. E. Noakes, 
Tanpon —Adelphi, A. and 8. Gatti. 
Astley’s, G. Sanger. 
Avenue, W. H. Kendal. 
Britannia, Mrs. 8. Lane. 
Criterion, Chas. Wyndham. 
Comedy, C. H. Hawtrey. 
Court, Arthur Chudleigh. 
Covent Garden, Sir Augustus Harris, 
Drury Lane, Sir Augustus Harris, 
Elephant and Castle, Mr. D’Esterre. 
Gaiety, Company. 
Garrick, John Hare. 
Globe, Messrs. Lart & Boosey. 
Grand, C. Wilmot. 
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Lonpon 

Haymarket; H. Beerbohm Tree. 

Lyceum, Henry Irving. 

Lyric, Horace Sedger. 

Lyric, Hammersmith, A. Phillips & Son, 

Novelty, Matthews Monck. 

Olympic, C. Wilmot. 

Opera Comique, Edw. Compton. 

Pavilion, Morris Abrahams. 

Parkhurst, Holloway, J. R. Perfect,jun. 

Prince of Wales's, Syndicate, 

Princess's, Rollo Balmain. 

Royalty, Miss Kate Santley. 

Sadler's Wells, Wilmot & Freeman. 

Savoy, D’Oyly Carte. 

St. James’s, George Alexander. 

Shaftesbury, J. Lancaster. 

Standtrd, A. Melville. 

Strand, Willie Edouin. 

Surrey, George Conquest. 

Toole’s, ae L. Toole. 

Terry's Theatre, Edward Terry. 

Vaudeville, A. & 8. Gatti. 

Victoria Theatre, Bayswater. 

Royal Aquarium, Company. 

Crystal Palace, Company. 

St. George's Hall, A. Reed and Corney Grain. 

Princes’ Hall 

Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill. 

Kilburn Town Hall, 

Richmond Theatre Royal. 

Opera House, J. F. Warden, 
Queen's, Edmund Tearle. 
Theatre Royal. 
Macciesriztp— Royal, E. St. Quintin Dent. 
Maipenneap—Grand Hall, A. C. Hewitt. 

Town Hall, W. Goulden. 
Marpstone—Corn Exchange. 
Mancurster—Comedy, J. Pitt Hardacre. 

Queen's, R. Flanagan. 

Royal, T. Ramsay. 

Prince's, T. W. Charles. 

St. James's Theatre, J. C. Emerson. 
Marcatr—Royal, Miss Sarah Thorne. 
Maryrort—Atheneum. 

Mertuye Typvit 

Temperance Hall, W. L. Daniel. 

Drill Hall, H. W. Southey. 
Mexnoroven (Yorks.)—Prince of Wales's 

Theatre, Mrs. C. T. Livesey. 
Mipp_xessprovcH— Royal, Messrs. Imeson, 

Prince of Wales's, W. Howell Poole. 
Morecampe—Lyric Theatre, J. Malvern. 
Neatu—Bijou Theatre, J. W. Robinson. 

Town Hall, Corporation. 

Gwyn Hall, Corporation. 
Netson-——Grand, John Barker, 
NerwcastLe-vpon-Tyne—Royal, 

and Wyndham. 

Tyne, Sir Augustus Harris. 

Grainger, James Cuttriss. 
Newport (Mon.)—Royal Victoria, J. Rowe. 
Norruampron—Opera House, T. P. 

Dorman, 
Norrxnrieet—Factory Hall, T. Simmons, 


LONDONDERRY 
LoncTon 
LOWESTOFT 


Howard 
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Nortu Sutetps—Royal, 8. R. Chisholm 
Norruwicu—Central Hall, John Smith. 
Norwicu—Royal, Fred. Morgan. 
NorrincHam—Royal, H. C, Beryl. 

Grand, J. B, Mulholland. 
Orpuam—Royal, L, Courtenay and J. Pitt 

Hardacre. 

Colosseum, T, Whittaker, 
Oswestry— Victoria Hall. 

Publie Hall. 
Oxrorp— New Theatre, Company. 


Patstgpy—Brickwells’, H. T. and W. Brick- | 


well. 
Penzance—St. John’s Hall, Mr. Barnes 
Richards, 
Pertru—City Hall. 
Perersoroucu—Theatre Royal, W. H. 
Vernon. 
Piymovuru— Royal, Rollo Balmain. 
Grand Theatre, H. E. Reed. 
Pontyeripp— Royal Clarence, W.Smithson. 
Victoria, 
Portsmoura—Royal, J. W. Boughton. 
Prince’s, J. W. Boughton. 
Preston—Royal, Wm. Johnson. 
Ramscate—Sanger’s Amphitheatre, George 
Sanger. 
Reapine—Royal County, H. Dundas. 
Reppircu— Public Hall, C. White. 
Temperance Hall, Chas. Hughes. 
Ruyt—Lyrie Hall. 
Rocupate—Royal, F. W. Purcell. 
Roruernam— Royal, E. Darbey. 
Ruesy—Theatre Royal, Mrs. K. Howard. 
Town Hall, Company. 
Runcorn—Royal, H. Caddick. 
Public Hall, Company. 
Rype, I. or W.—Royal, Ellis Miller. 
Sr. Hetens—Royal, Wallace Revill, 
Satrorp—Prince of Wales's, E. B. Goulden. 
Sauissury—County Hall, Mr. A. White- 
head. 
SauTBurRn - By - THE - Sea—Theatre, A. E. 
Griffin. 
Scarnorovcu—Londesborough, Wadding- 
ton and Sons. 
Royal. 
Spa Theatre. 
Aquarium, W. Morgan. 
Szanam Hanrsour—Royal, W.E. Chadwick. 
Sevenoaks—Club Hall, Thos. Potter, 
Suxxrsess—Victoria Hall. 
SuerrieLp—Royal, Edmund Tearle. 
Alexandra Theatre, W. Brittlebank. 
Stacey’s Theatre, Alexander Stacey. 
Surewssury-- Royal, Mrs. Maddox. 
Srrringpourne— Town Hall, G. W. Bowes. 
Sxrpron—New Theatre Royal. 
Sournenp --Alexandra, Mr, E. J. Bow- 
maker, 


Tirep or Sancuo.—In a play entitled Sancho Panza the Duke has to say, “I’m begin- 
ning to get tired of Sanchv.” “ And so are we !” shouted voices from the pit, which immediately 


put an end to the performance. 


SovurHAmMpron— Prince of Wales's, Messrs. 
Gordon and Plowman. 

Sovurnrort— Winter Gardens, J. Long. 

Sourna Surecps—Royal, T. B. Appleby. 

Srennymoor—Theatre Royal, Mdme, W. 
Zale ska. 

Srarrorp— Lyceum, E. J. Dawson. 

SraLypripGk— Grand, E,. Darbey. 

Stirtinc— Town Hall Theatre. 

Srockrport—New Royal, W. J. Revill. 

Srockron-on-T'xes —Royal, L. Clarance. 

Grand, Company. 

SroursripGE— Alhambra, Mrs. Patch. 

Town Hall, Corporation. 

Srratrorp— Royal, A. Fredericks. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVvoN— Memorial Theatre. 
Supsury—Victoria Hall. 
SuNDERLAND—-Avenue, Chas. E. Machin. 
Swansea—New Theatre, A. Melville. 

Theatre Royal, Alex. Stacey. 
Topmorpen-—Town Hall, H. Stansfield. 
Torquay—Theatre Royal, A. L. Baron. 

Royal Publie Hall. 
TrepEGAR—Temperance Hall. 
Trowpripgk—Publie Hall, P. L. Hill. 
Wakerietp— Royal Opera House, b, Sher- 

wood, 
WatsaL_—St. George’s Theatre, Haldane 
Crichton. 

New Grand Theatre, W. H. Westwood. 
Warrincton—Royal, J. W. Snape. 

Court, Johnson & Potter. 

Publie Hall, William Johnson. 
Wartrrrorp—Theatre Royal, Corporation. 
Wepnessury— Theatre Royal, E. Darbey. 
WeLLincrorovucu— Corn Exchange. " 
West Bromwicu—Royal, J. G. Rainbow. 
Westron-super-Mare—Victoria Hall. 
Weymovurn—Royal, H. Wheeler. 

Wurrey— West Cliff Saloon, Hy. Walker. 
Wurrenaven —Royal, Clarke & Wood. 
Wipnes—New Alexandra, James Kiddie. 
Wican—Court, Worswick and Gee. 

New Theatre Royal, H. J. Worswick. 
Wincuester—G uilchall. 
Winpsor—Theatre Royal, J. B. Howard. 
Wispech—Public Hall, A. Southwell. 

Corn Exchange, R. Bennett. 
Worveruampton-— Royal, R. Arthur. 

Star, H. C. Hazlewood. 

Woo.wicu— Theatre Royal. 

Royal Artillery Theatre. 

Cavalry Theatre. 
Worcerster—Royal, W. Gomersal. 
Workincton—Queen’s Opera House, Clark 

and Wood. 
Wrexnam—St James’s Hall, J. Edgar. 

Public Hall, W. H. Tilston. 
Yzovir—Town Hall, Corporation. 

York— Royal, W. A. Waddington and Sons. 
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MUSIC HALLS 


AperDEEN— Alhambra, Sam. Picton. 

Jollity Vaudeville, Tom Sunderland. 
ALpErsHotr—Salter’s, Mr. H. Salter. 

Royal Arms, E. leatherstone. 

Victory, Mr. Petrie. 

ASHTON RKudge's Varieties, Ww. Rudge. 
Queen's Varieties, Mrs. Eaves. 
Barnstey—Surrey Palace, J. W. White. 
Barrow-1n-Furness—Star, R. Beli. 

Batu—Pavilion. 
Betrast—Alhambra, W. J. Ashcroft. 

Star, E. W. Partrick. | 
sIRKENHEAD—Argyle, D. Grannell. 
Bremincuam—Gaiety, C. Barnard, 

Days’ Concert Hall, Messrs. Day. 

Hall’s Varieties, T. Hall. 

Pavilion, Albert Brandon. 

Curzon Hall, G. Beech. 

Masonic Hall, G. Beech. 

Caledonian Hall, J. Smyth. 
Kiacksurn—Lyceum, E. H. Page. 
Buackroo.— Winter Gardens, W. Holland 
Botron—Victoria, E. Brookes. 

Braprorp— Star, H. Pullan. 

Jollity Theatre, Sheldon & Company. 
Bricuron—Alhambra, H. Lundy. 

Empire Company, Grand Concert 

Hall, J. B. Mellison. 

Bristor—Star, C. M. Rodney. 

St. James's, W. H. Pine. 

People’s Palace, Livermore Bros, 
BrownuiLis—Station Varieties. 

Bury (Lanc.)—Empire, C. Blamphin. 

Carpirr—Philharmonic, Oswald Stoll. 
Empire, Oswald Stoll. 

CuatuaM —Gaiety, John Chaney. 

Cuetrennam— Assembly Rooms, Company. 

Cuester— Music Hall. 

CotcurstER—Gwiety Palace, Geo. Sidonie 

Coventry— Empire, H. W. Thomas 
Sydenham Palace, Thos, Owen. 

Derry —Empire, A. Turle. 

DovEeR Royal Clarence, C. Stewart. 
Phenix, A. J. Braginton. 

Dusiun—Star, D. Lowrey. 
National, J. J. Maenally. 
Harp, Pat Kinsella. 

Dunpre Palace, 

Bros. 

Epinsurcu—Empire, H. E. Moss. 
Operetta House, H, E. Moss. 

Farnsoroucu—Theatre of Varieties, J. L. 

Papps. 

Garston—Palace of Varieties, M. Mont- 

gomery. 

Giascow —Guiety, Moss and Thornton, 
Seotia, Moss and Thornton. 
Britannia, W. Keen. 

New Olympia, Col. Joe Shelley. 

Grovcester—Royal Albert, Mr. Oliver 
Leno, 


Livermore 


Pe »ple’s 
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IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GRAVESEND—Prince of Wales's Varieties, 
John Chaney. 
Great Griuspy—Theatre of Varieties, 
C. Woolhouse. 
Empire, H. 8. Dacre. 
Golden Fleece, A. Walker. 
Harirax—Theatre of Varieties, Greasley 
and Walton. 
Hantey—Grand Circus, Geo. Elphinstone. 
Empire, Company. 
Hartrercot (West)—Alhambra Varieties, 
H. Jarvis. 
Hastincs—Pier Pavilion, J. D. Hunter. 
Pablie Hall, Company. 
Pavilion,West Pier, Mr. Val. Marriott. 
Heanor-—Hicking’s Varieties, W. Hicking. 
Batty’s Varieties, KE. Batty. 
Hupprersrieip—Varieties, J. W. Rowley. 
Hott—Alhambra Palace, J. Phillips. 
Empire, Bosco and Downs. 
Inkeston —Queen’s Palace, J. Trueman, 
Ipswicn —Co-operative Hall. 
Jarrow—Albert Hall. 
KriGuitey—Oddfellows’, Mr. J. Seott. 
KippeeminsteR—Gaiety, Mrs. Titley. 
Kina’s LYNN Music Hall, F. J Miles, 
St. James’s Hall, G. M. Bridges. 
Leeps—Princess’s, C. Weldon. 
Varieties, A. Greasley. 
Colosseum, Company. 
LeicestEr—Guaiety, Reeves and Verdo. 
Prince of Wales’s, A. F. Lovejoy. 
Floral Hall, J. H. Clarke. 
Leirn-—Varieties, H. E. Moss. 
Liverroot.—Grand, J. T. 
Philharmonie Company. 
Haymarket, Mr. Brammall, jun. 
Parthenon, Geo. Atkinson 
Star, Fineberg and Lees. 
Theatre Royal, Company. 
Westminster, Mr. Montgomery. 
Empire, Mr. De Freece. 
Paddington, J. Kiernan, 
Roscommon, J, Hargreaves. 
St. James's, 8. Hague. 
Lonpoxn—Alhambra, Company. 
Albert, C. Relf. 
Arches, Messrs. Gatti. 
Bedford, Messrs. Hart. 
Cambridge, Will. Riley. 
Canterbury, Company. 
Collins's, H. Sprake. 
Eastern Empire, Company. 
Empire, Company. 
Foresters’, W. Lusby. 
Gatti's, Messrs. Gatti. 
Hammersmith, A. Phillips and Son. 
London Pavilion, Company. 
Marylebone. 
Metropolitan, Henri Gros. 
Middlesex, J. L. Graydon. 


Roach and 
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Lonvon —Oxford, Company. RamsGarr— Marina Hall. 
Palace of Varieties, Company. Pier Pavilion. 
Paragon, Company. Reapinc —Foresters’ Palace, W. Merrin. 
Parthenon, A. A. Hurley. Rocupate—Cireus of Varieties, Messrs. 
People’s, Peckham, A. F. Lovejoy. Smith, Lee, and Hargreaves. 
Queen's, Poplar, Company. RorHernam — Mechanics’ Tall, Mr. 
Raglan. Sutherland. 
Royal, Messrs. Brill and Ellis. Clarence Musie Hall, Jno. Bireh. 
Sebright, G. English. Sr. Hetens—Volunteer Hall. 
South London, Mrs. J. J. Poole. Salisbury Musie Hall, R. Yates. 
Standard, R. Wake. Town Hall, J. Drake. 
Star, J. Hart. SaLtrorp—Egerton Varieties, Mr. Ashton 
Tivoli, Company. Potts. 
Trocadero, Sam Adams. Canterbury, Mr. Johnson. 
Varieties, Hoxton, Leach and Kirk. Bridge Music Hall, Peter Kelly. 
Victoria Cotfee Palace, Company. Sanpoatr—Alhambra, Tom. Maltby. 
Washington, G. W. Moore, Senr. SuHEerness—Criterion, J. Kennedy 
Mancuester — Folly, Company. SHerrietp—Gaiety, Mrs. EK, Cromwell. 
People’s, T. B. Burton, ~ Musie Hall, W. Freemantle. 
Alhambra, Jas. English. Grand Music Hall, H. Hague. 
Palace, Company. Cromwell's, Mrs. E. Cromwell. 
Marcatr—Hall-by-the-Sea, G. Sanger. Sxieips (South)—Thornton’s, J. G. Allen. 
Assembly Rooms, Davis & Ross. SHrREwspury—Musie Hall, Company. 
Marine Palace, W. J. Leighton. SourHampron— York Pavilion, Fred, Ford- 
Mipp.iessrovecH—Oxford, R. Weighell. ham. 
Mortry—Victoria, Bb. H. Worrall. Philharmonie, J. J. Plowman. 


Netson—Queen’s Hall, Taos. Hargreaves, | Stockrorr—New Alhambra, Greasley and 
French. 
Royal Grand, E. H. Jones, 
SrockTron-on-'T'kes—Grand, Imeson & Co. 
Empire. 
SunpERLAND— Thornton's, Allen and Arm- 


NewcastLe-on-Tynk—Empire Varieties, 
Moss and Thornton. 
People’s Palace, Bros, Livermore. 
Newport, Mon.. Empire, Mrs. Stoll and 


Son. ; 
NortHampron—Jubilee Hall, W. Law- People’s Pal aa: Tiveemnee Siete 
rence. a a : : 
+ r , SwANsE . ire, Osw dad Ste . 
Norwicu—Connaught, W. Whyley. ” eae ‘om non _ 
NorrinGuam—The Palace, Carl Brennir. Prince of Wales Drill Hall Col. Pike 


Otpuam—Gaiety, Ball and Heywood, 
Red Lion, J. Higson. 


Tamwortu—Tait’s, George Tait. 
Wakrrietp—Royal, A. E. Banfield. 


Piymovru—st. James's, Messrs. Liver- Watsatt—Earl Grey, Mrs. R. Madeley. 
ee ‘ Waxntxaton— Empire Theatre, C. Wilcox. 
People’s I alace, Livermore Brothers. Wican—Empire Palace, W. E. Murray. 

Porrsmourn—Empire Palace, Company. Wotvernampron—Empire, C. H. Bos- 
People’s, Mr. I’. Pearce. worth. 

Ramsoars—Harp. Wootwicu— Windsor Castle, Will Davies. 


“1 THINK we ought to have the Venus of Milo on exhibition in the art department,” said a 
Chicago director of the World’s Fair. “I think so too,” replied another director. “ If you'll 
give me his address, I'll write to Mr. Milo about it.” 

Mucu Os.icep.—Charles Kemble used to tell a story about some poor foreigner, dancer or 
pantomimist in the country, who after many annual attempts to cle«r his expenses, came for- 
ward one evening with a face beaming with plea-ure and gratitude and addressed the 
audience in these words: ‘Dear public, moche oblige. Ver good benetice—only lose half-a- 
crown—lI come again.” 

Herne is a comic scene described by Miss Ellen Terry in connection with Reade’s play, 
“Rachel the Reaper.” He was determined that everything should be real: “He had a 
short real wall built across the stage, but as there was no real sun there were no real shadows, 
and the absence of the painted shadows made the real wall appear like anything but a wall. 
There was a real pony, who did his part beautifully ; but the real sheep, the real dog, and the 
real goat realy deserved to be fined a week's salary. As for the real pigs—well, they never 
appeared at all. Mr. Reade arrived in a four-wheeler one morning atarehearsal with a goat and 
three wee pigs. The goat was secured, but the instant the cab door was opened, away went 
the pigs helter-skelter, one towards the Strand, another towards the Endell Street baths, 
another here and there, and dear old Charles Reade flying after them.” From which we see 
that it is a short step sometimes from the realistic to the ridiculous, 
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A Real Dead-Head. 


BY JOHN DOUGLASS. 


‘a URING the year 184— the little theatre in Church Street, Maryle- 

> bone, was under the management of John Douglass, who belonged 
to the much envied and abused class now called actor-managers. 
In the minor theatres of those davs it became almost a matter of 
necessity (to make ends meet) for the wanager to save a salary by 
playing himself, although salaries then were—as H. J. Byron 
describes the coals—‘* low,” not to say blackguardly. 

; At the time mentioned, the actor-manager was fulfilling an 

engagement at the Britannia Saloon, at the other end of the town, 
and his nightly custom was to see the curtain up at his own theatre, and to 
drive as quickly as possible in ‘‘a curricle” to the east. By the way, it was 
the identical Romeo Coates’s curricle, surmounted with a copper burnished 
chanticleer, bearing the modest motto, ‘* Whilst I have life V’ll crow.” After 
having delighted the gods of Hoxton as a nautical hero, with three or four 
terrific broadsword combats against dreadful odds, after having slaughtered 
pirates by the score, and knocked down a dozen bailiffs with a single quid of 
tobacco, the actor-manager would return to his own establishment to settle up 
the nightly accounts, arriving, as a rule, before the curtain fell. 

On the evening on which the events took place which I am about to relate, 
the manager was far beyond his time, and, when he did arrive, he was by no 
means in an amiable temper. 

Two days earlier the groom Jones (who had been over five years in his 
employ), whilst detaching the horses from the vehicle, received a kick, which, 
although not apparently dangerous, yet necessitated the sufferer’s removal to 
the hospital. 

Jones was what is called a handy man ; careful of his horses, a good coach- 
man, sober, civil, and obliging, and was only too delighted, when the oppor- 
tunity offered, to act as dresser to his master. As he was clean and active, 
and thoroughly understood the celerity required in the necessary ‘‘ provean 
changes,” small wonder he soon became a great favourite with his employer, 
who sincerely regretted the accident, and had, on the morning now referred 
to, called early at the hospital, seen the patient, and been assured by the house 
surgeon he was progressing satisfactorily. 

In the meantime another coachman had to be found, who, on this particular 
evening, having whilst waiting outside taken more than was good for him, 
finished up by disabling the curricle, and so compelling the manager to take a 
cab to return to Marylebone, as it was, figuratively speaking, raining cats and 
dogs at the time. It was not surprising, there fore, that his temper was a little 
rufiied, and that several obnoxious expressions were interspersed with prayers 
for Jones’s speedy convalescence. 

When the manager arrived it was past midnight, and the stage and front 
of the house presented the usual gloomy, indescribably desolate appearance, so 
well understood by all acquainted with things theatrical. Dimly lighted by 
the familiar Tee-light in front of the stage, the auditorium beyond looked like a 
huge black mass, wherein it was impossible (until the eyes became accustomed 
to the gloom) to distinguish the outlines of the several tiers. The creaking of 
the cordage, as the hempen ropes adjusted themselves to the rapidly decreasing 
temperature of the flies, the wind rushing thro’ the half-opened windows on the 
stage, the steady patter of the rain against the glass outside, combined with 
the dreariness and weirdness of the deserted theatre within, were enough to 
impress even the strongest nerves with superstitious awe. Close to the before- 
mentioned Tee-light was a small table, set ready for the stage-manager’s use at 
the rehearsal in the morning. Against the table stood the housekeeper, Mr. 
White, a stoutish-built man between 45 and 50 years of age, who, shading his 
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eyes with his hand, was endeavouring apparently to penetrate the black veil 
that hung pall-like over the interior. Near to him was his wife, the direction 
of her eyes and her anxious manner conveying the impression that the same 


* mysterious object occupied the attention of the woman and her husband. 


In order that the reader may fully comprehend the details of this narrative, 
it will be as well here to give a brief description of those portions of the 
premises more immediately concerned. The reader, then, is supposed to beupon 
the stage facing the audience. On the left-hand or prompt side of the stage wasa 
small door marked ‘‘ Private,” and mostly used by the manager or his representa- 
tive to pass to and from the front of the house. On the same side, but in the 
audience portion of the theatre, was a wooden staircase leading from the pit to 
the gallery level, whence a small passage entered the domains of the Marylebone 
gods. The door covering the main outlet from the gallery could be seen on the 
right-hand side ; beyond that the way out ran down a long passage, thro’ 
a green-baized door, and on to the main staircase direct to the street. The 
lower or outer end of this staircase was protected from trespassers by a heavy 
iron gate, which shut closely into the opening, and was always kept locked 
excepting during a performance. 

**Hutloa, hulloa, White! What’s the matter?” said Douglass, when 
he reached the table under the Tee-light. ‘* What are you looking at, eh ?” 
**Oh, Govenor,” meekly responded the female, turning to her employer. 
** Just look up in the gallery. There’s a man up there and he won’t move. 
We’ve called to him and he takes no notice.” ‘‘ Haven’t you been round, 
White ?” said Douglass, interrupting the housekeeper’s wife. ‘* Yes, sir, an.hour 
ago,” was the rejoinder. ‘* Then how came you to overlook him? He must have 
fallen asleep during the performance,’ ” continued the manager—adding in an 
undertone, ‘‘ Tho’ I can’t for the life of me understand how any man could 
sleep thro’ Hicks’s Pizarro, especially if N.T. was in good voice.” ‘‘ lve been 
twice after him,” said the housekeeper angrily, ‘‘ and he hides away, tho’ it’s a 
funny thing where he gets to, but he hasn’t moved now for a quarter of an 
hour.” White’s explanation was here cut short by a terrific clap of thunder, 
which seemed to shake the building to its foundations. Hardly had its echoes 
died away before Douglass was startled by a cry from the female. ‘* There, 
sir! there, sir!” shrieked the woman, pointing a long bony finger towards the 
centre of the gallery. ‘*‘ He’s a moving, sir! Look, sir! He’s taken off his hat to 
you.” ‘*He knows you,” chimed in the housekeeper. ‘‘ And I'll swear he 
wasn’t in the gallery when I went round first, as I had my lantern, and the 
chandelier was well up, whilst the officers were putting thecloths on.” * * 

Douglass immediately bent forward over the footlights, so as to be in front of 
the gas jets, and distinctly saw a stranger leaning on the front rails of the 
gallery, quite undisturbed by the trouble he was causing and heedless of the 
manager’s scrutiny. ‘*‘Oh, he won’t move, won’t he?” said Douglass. 
‘*Now then, you sir, whoever you are! What business have you there? 
Go out directly!” The manager shouted the last words, and his voice seemed 
to come back to him with a strange, indefinable echo—a wail of distress, a 
stifled cry, as from some sorely stricken soul. 

In after years, whenever the manager recalled the events of that night, the 
peculiar sepulchral echo was looked upon as a warning—a message from an 
unknown land—tho’ what it was and whence it came must be left to the 
scientists to discover. I but relate the absolute facts, leaving the explanation 
of the phenomena to abler heads and pens. 

‘*He’ll be obliged to come down this way,” said White, pointing to the 
little wooden staircase. ‘‘ I locked up the front when I turned the gas off in the 
passage.” ‘* Do you mean to move?” shouted the manager again, now 
thoroughly roused, ‘‘or do you want me to give you in charge?” Still no 
word from the intruder, but he drew himself up to his full height, and 
his arm was raised in a menacing way. This was quite enough for 
Douglass, so, pulling off his overcoat and handing it (with his hand-bag) 
to the housekeeper, he muttered, ‘*‘ We'll soon see about this,” and quickly 
made towards the little private door. It was locked! ‘Never mind,” 
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he said. ‘I can get across the orchestra.” Suiting the action to the word, he 
sprang from the stage to a private box and dropped from the box into the pit 
(there were no orchestra stalls in those days). ‘*Oh, Govenor, take the keys,” 
said White from the stage, at the same moment throwing the bunch. The 
sound of the falling keys on the pit floor was accompanied by a vivid flash of 
lightning, and rapidly followed by a tremendous peal of thunder, for the storm 
was now at its height. The flash illuminated the pit under the tiers sufficiently 
to enable the manager to sce his way to the foot of the stairs, whilst the man 
White and his wife by the same brilliant agency discovered the mysterious 
stranger preparing either to resist capture or make good his escape. 

The staircase by which the manager sought to reach the gallery was what 
is generally known as a transfer staircase, i.e. one not used as a main entrance 
or exit, but simply to enable the “ overflow” of the gods for a small extra fee 
to transfer to the pit without going out at the front of the theatre and in again 
at the regular pit entrance. The staircase was not absolutely dark, and as the 
light from the Tee-piece on the stage assisted the manager’s ascent, he soon 
gained the gallery level. To unlock the door leading from the staircase and 
across the passage was but a moment’s work. He was now on a level with 
the intruder he was in search of, who had boldly turned and faced him. It 
was, however, but a momentary resolve, as the next instant saw him in full 
retreat to the door opposite to that by which his pursuer had: entered the 
gallery. ‘*I have you now,” said the manager, as he saw the stranger close 
to the door on the right hand leading on to the main staircase. ‘* That door 
is locked if White has done his duty.” So saying, he pressed forward with 
rapid strides, speedily gaining on the fugitive. A few feet only separated 
them when the astonished manager saw the man coolly unfasten the door and 
disappear. ‘The devil!” muttered Douglass between his teeth. ‘‘ You’re no 
stranger. Keys for my doors as well. I’m determined now to know who you 
are.” Another step brought him to the door, which stood ajar, and there 
in front of him stood the object of his chase nearing the green-baize-covered 
door at the end of the passage. Reckless as to results, the manager dashed 
after the retreating figure, who, with both arms extended, seemed to invite 
the attack. Gathering all his strength for the fray, and with an exclamation 
of rage, Douglass threw himself upon the stranger, intending to grapple him 
by the throat, but his fingers closed on space, the materialised form became 
air, and the would-be assailant fell heavily to the ground, the impetus of his 
onward movement having been suddenly arrested by forcible collision with the 
strongly secured door in front of him. 

But the stranger? Where was he? The solution of this problem occupied 
Douglass’s mind as he retraced his steps until he once more found himself 
by the prompter’s table on the stage. 

‘** Ah, he’s gone out, sir! 1 wonder who he is?” asked the housekeeper, 
addressing the astonished lessee ; but observing the latter’s changed expression, 
he added, ‘* You’re not ill, sir? Did he strike you, sir?” ‘*No, no!” said 
his employer pettishly. ‘‘ What do you mean by saying he has gone out? 
Have you seen anyone since I left you!” White’s reply fairly staggered the 
manager. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” he said eagerly, “‘the man you followed crossed the 
stage just after you went through the gallery door, and he walked leisurely 
thro’ the hall and into the street. I tried to stop him, but couldn’t. And,” 
added the housekeeper reflectively, ** how he got over the front gates I dow't 
know.” 

Next morning early a messenger from the hospital arrived at the 
manager’s residence, bringing the news that Jones, the groom, had died a 
little past midnight ; in his last moments expressing an earnest desire to see 
his master, having a secret of great importance to disclose to him. 

I have narrated only the facts as they were on many occasions told me by 
my father, and confirmed by the housekeeper and his wife, who were alive 
and well a few years ago. Cynics may say a disordered brain conjures up 
ghostly visitations, and thoughts running on a particular subject sometimes 
invest that subject with the appearance of a material form. But here we have 
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the wonderful fact that three distinct brains conjured up the same phantom at 
the same time and place. Three pairs of eyes actually saw that viewless essence 
materialised in human shape—not in the darkness of the night to one nervous 
victim did this thing only appear, but (with a moderate amount of gas 
illuminant about) to three independent observers. If it was neither phantom, 
ghost, nor spirit, the eye-witnesses declare it could not have been of this world, 
for no human being could have passed the iron gates at the gallery entrance on 
one side of the theatre, and yet have disappeared at the stage door on the other 
side at the same moment. 

Truly, there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
man’s philosophy. 

fcanccwsamiaiiaaiiaitia 


In a Midnight Crain. 


BY MRS. HENRY LORAINE, 

HAD been visiting my mother, who resided in Liverpool, while my 
husband was fulfilling a starring engagement in Belfast with J. F. 
Warden. From there he was going to Aberdeen for twelve nights. 
It was in the good old days of stock seasons, under the able manage- 
ment of William Gomersal. I was engaged to support, and was 
to leave Liverpool by the midnight train (or the Flying Scotchman, 
as some people called it) on the Saturday night, travel to Glasgow, 
where my husband would meet me, and then we would proceed to 
Aberdeen together. 

It was the 17th of November, 187—, when I said farewell to my mother and 
took my seat in a carriage reserved for ladies only. There were a woman with 
two children, and a lady of uncertain age, and evidently of the strong-minded, 
woman’s-rights sort, and single, a fine buxom Yorkshire woman, who was very 
anxious to make herself agreeable to everyone, and myself. The train started. 
I need not say it was express. 

All went well. The other occupants composed themselves for sleep ; I, feeling 
little inclined that way, gazed out at the dull Autumn night. Suddenly, feeling 
astrong draught, I turned with the intention of asking the stout lady to 
partially close the window, when, to my astonishment and ultimate terror, | be- 
held a man sitting opposite to her. I was terrified. How had he got in? and 
when? The train had never stopped, and he was not there when we started ! 
It was incomprehensible, and the man’s appearance added to my terror, for he 
was only partially dressed, as though he had risen hurriedly from his bed. His 
head, which was guiltless of a single hair, had evidently been but recently shaved ; 
his face, which was also in a singularly hairless state, having neither eyebrows 
nor eyelashes, was covered with hideous sores, and his intense black eyes 
rolled wildly and restlessly in his head. I never saw such a loathsome-looking 
object in my life, and 1 fervently trust I never shall again. The lady of un- 
certain age sat opposite to me, and I gently touched her foot with mine, and she 
woke up with a start. Making a sign to her to be quiet, 1 drew her attention to 
the man. She too was terrified by his horrible appearance, and we wondered 
how long it would be before the train stopped and we could tell the guard, and 
either have the man removed or ourselves get into another compartment. 
Suddenly the man quietly opened the door and to our intense astonishment gut 
out, the train still going full express speed. With his departure speech returned 
to us, and we, together with the other occupants (who had awakened), freely 
discussed our extraordinary visitant and his peculiar means of entrance and exit. 

After a while the train slackened: we were nearing Preston. When we 
stopped we opened the window to call the guard, but it was some time before we 
could attract his attention, as he was surrounded by an eager crowd all talking 
at the same time in a most excited manner, and we finally discovered they were 
telling the guard of a mysterious passenger who proved to be none other than 
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our silent visitant. The guard, porters, and station-master searched the train 
inside and out, but to no purpose. Not a trace could be found, and those passengers 
and the guard, who had not seen the man laughed and hinted at nightmare, 
vivid imaginations, &c., &e. However, we asked the guard to fill our carriage 
with passengers and lock us in, which he did, and again we sped off in the black- 
ness of the November night. Of course we none of us felt inclined for sleep, so 
we talked the matter over till, getting somewhat weary, our conversation flagged. 
All at once one lady, a nervous, timid woman, uttered a scream and pointed to the 
glass side-piece of the carriage, and there, with his loathsome face pressed against 
the glass, his restless black eyes gleaming with a strange glare, was our silent 
passenger. With one accord we cried to him that he would be killed, for the 
train was tearing along at a rare speed even for an express. As we looked he 
disappeared into the black night as by magic. We shuddered and drew down 
the blinds, and nervously wondered if the train was haunted by some restless 
spirit of the dead. When we reached Lancaster there was another outcry and 
another search, with no result beyond finding a piece of cloth in the door of one 
of the carriages he had visited. One of the gentlemen who had previously 
scoffed at the idea as the result of nightmare, and who was of a plethoric habit, 
was found in an almost insensible state, but on his recovery he described his 
experiences of thesilent visitant. After this all the passengers crowded together ; 
no one would travel alone, nor indeed in twos or threes, for there was some- 
thing uncanny in the whole proceeding. From Lancaster we got to Carlisle 
without further visits from our unknown and mysterious passenger, as far as we 
were concerned, but the guard had seen him twice, so the train was again searched, 
and again in vain, and we went on our way rejoicing that he had evidently either 
disappeared altogether or grown somewhat tired of his erratic conduct. 

The occupants of my compartment had dwindled down to the mother and 
two children and myself. The mother sat on one side by the door with the 
youngest child in her arms, while the eldest sat with his head towards the door 
on the opposite side to her ; I sat facing the engine by the other door. Thus 
the seat opposite to me was vacant. The doors were locked, and the blinds 
down. The poor mother, worn out with the care of her little one and the long 
journey, fell at last into a profound sleep ; the children also slumbered. As 
I looked from one to the other in the dim light and listened to their somewhat 
stertorous breathing I too fell into a doze, to be awakened abruptly by the 
cold air blowing keenly upon me, and I discovered that the window was open. 
As I looked I saw a hand, a loathsome-looking hand, come through, unbutton 
the blind, which immediately flew up and revealed to my horrified gaze the form 
of our former visitant. I looked on in amaze, for I was thoroughly awake by 
this time, and to my astonishment and horror I beheld him calmly get into 
the carriage (through the window) and take the vacant seat opposite to me. 
I turned to awaken the sleeping mother, when I distinctly heard a click. I 
looked, and to my terror beheld my unwelcome visitor quietly holding a 
revolver in his hand—and it was pointed at me. A feeling of indescribable 
terror took possession of me. I felt unable to speak or move ; cold perspiration 
literally trickled down my face, while the draught and cold from the open 
window made me shiver. I looked at the man, and his restless gaze met mine. 
I noticed him begin to fidget and move, and try to look away, but I looked at 
him steadily, unswervedly, full into his eyes, and fixed them with the intensity 
of my gaze, and thus we sat, I suppose for some minutes, though in my agony 
of thought it seemed hours. At last the poor mother, feeling the intense 
cold from the open window, awoke and uttered a stifled cry as she beheld the 
man seated opposite me with that revolver, and at the sound of her alarm 
he tried to turn, but I held him, as one fascinated, by the steadfastness of my 
gaze, for I never flinched nor moved an eyelid, but still stared on till my 
eyeballs ached and seemed on fire, while the cold air blew icily on me as the 
train flew on its way. I felt instinctively that if I moved or spoke, or even for 
one instant let my eyelids fall over my burning eyes, the spell, influence, 
what you will, by which I held this man would be broken. I also knew that 
every minute took us nearer deliverance, if only my strength of mind and 
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purpose would hold out. The strain on my nerves was terrible. Presently 
.the eldest child awoke, and, seeing the strange man again, began to scream 
violently. The spell was broken ; the high tension of my nerves relaxed. 
| looked round, and seeing the poor mother fully occupied with the other 
fretful child 1 went to the aid of the screaming boy and took him on my knee 
and comforted him, and I need not say got as far from that silent figure as 
possible. To our intense astonishment and relief, the intruder got out of the 
carriage as he had entered it, viz., by the window, which we closed instantly, 
and sat there in a state of abject terror till the train stopped at Carstairs 
Junction, where the poor mother and her terrified children had to change, 
for their destination was Edinburgh. The guard placed me in a carriage with 
four gentlemen and three ladies, and the remainder of my journey passed 
without further incident. At Glasgow I was put into a cab by the guard and 
drove to the Grand Hotel, there to await my husband, who duly arrived on 
the Sunday morning, and at night we proceeded on our way to Aberdeen, 
fulfilled our twelve nights’ engagement there, and a six-night one at Dundee, 
and returned to Glasgow for a twelve nights’ engagement, during which we one 
day went down to the station to inquire whether there had ever been a solution 
of the mystery of that terrible night journey and the strange passenger. We 
were told by the station-master that the body of aman had been found ina 
mutilated condition on the lines about ten miles from Carstairs, and had been 
recognised as that of the silent passenger of the Flying Scotchman on the 
night of the 17th of November, and the remains had been identified as those 
of a gentleman, a deaf-mute, who resided at Broad Green, near Liverpool, 
and who was suffering from a terrible malady, and while in a state of delirium 
had escaped from his attendants. The revolver was found on him, but was 
perfectly harmless, being unloaded. It was supposed that, notwithstanding 
his many hairbreadth escapes, he had on this occasion found his strength fail 
and slipped on the rails, and the rest of the train must have passed over him, 
as his body was fearfully mangled. So ended the mystery of that night, but 
not its consequences, as for years I could not bear the sight of uncovered 
windows, and always on beholding one I felt that that terrible face with its 
restless black eyes was looking at me. For months I suffered from intense 


nervousness, and even as I write the memory of that awful experience makes 
me turn faint with terror. 
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An Actor in a Fog. 





BY ARTAUR WILLIAMS. 











AM not given to romancing. Everybody knows that. I never 
even exaggerate. Everybody knows that also; and although 
**melancholy has marked me for its own,” and I am constantly 
reminded that I possess a liver, still I am a most exemplary and 
truth-loving man. Strange as the following anecdote may appear, 
it is nevertheless true or I would not relate it. Everybody knows 
that. 

Cinder-Ellen Up Too Late was on the eve of production at 
the Gaiety Theatre. It was Christmas Eve, and the company, 
myself among them, had been rehearsing the burlesque until long after 
midnight. At length the business was over and | left the theatre. Whata 
night, or rather morning, it was! Fog!—l couldn’t even see the imposing 
front of the Lyceum across the road. The darkness of a coalmine was 
nothing to it. I don’t know what ‘‘ Egyptian blackness” was like (I presume 
that only poets do !), but if it in any way resembled this confounded fog it must 
have been a terror! 

I groped my way into the Strand and looked about foracab. They were 
all *‘fogged up”—not a sign of one. I thought of the journey before me, 
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all the way to Canonbury !—and not being a long-distance walking champion, 
my feelings may be imagined. But I am a man of infinite resource (most 
people know that), and with heroic and Spartan-like resolve to brave the fog 
and get home somehow, I pressed my hat upon my aching brow, buttoned 
my ulster round my asthmatical chest, and pursued the anything but even 
tenor of my way towards Fleet Street. 

Arrived opposite the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, I beheld the object 
[ had hoped and prayed for. There was a dilapidated four-wheeled cab, 
harnessed to which was a dilapidated horse drinking from the trough, and 
seated on the box was a dilapidated gentleman of the old school of ‘‘ growlers.” 

Young man, you know the sort of feeling which pervades you when your 
fancy first ‘‘lightly turns to thoughts of love.” Such was mine when I 
perceived the cab. ’ 

**Do you want a job?” T asked in my best persuasive manner. Everybody 
knows I have a lot of persuasion about me when I choose to reveal it. 

The cabman gazed upon me with a kind of fatherly pity. Yes, he belonged 
to the old school ; watery eyes, a nasal organ well-liquored, a cat-like smile— 
reminding one of Uriah Heep—and crowning his somewhat overgrown head 
a hat which in the past may have been a silk one, but now, alas! shone with 
a dull gloss occasioned I presume by the fog and—grease. 

** Do you want a job!” T again queried somewhat nervously. 

** Yessir—orlright—give us a chance!” he replied in a foggy voice not 
unmixed with alcohol. 

I sighed, but there was no help for it. The walk to Canonbury wasn’t 
good enough, and to trust my life in this man’s keeping was hardly better, 
but with the fortitude which has always distinguished my race I seated myself 
inside the cab, and waited for the vehicle to start. 

Presently I heard the cabby expostulating with the horse. 

‘* Now then, you ! - 





! come up ’ere. 

The animal seemed somewhat annoyed at his driver’s surly tone, but like 
a good and faithful servant he obeyed, and away we rolled through the dirty 
yellow fog. 

Along Fleet Street the vehicle rattled, serpentining from one side of the 
roadway to the other. Fearful of some alarming accident taking place through 
the cabby’s method of procedure, I gently let down the window, and in a mild 
voice advised him to be careful. In reply his husky voice gasped through 
the fog : 

** Orlright, guv’nor, give us a chance !” 

I pulled up the window with a sigh, and resigned myself to my fate. 

On went the cab, every now and again bumping against a passing cart, in 
its efforts to find the left-hand side of the road. I thought of dreadful 
catastrophes, broken limbs, and all that sort of thing, and wondered if the 
world would keep my memory green should I perish on this night. 

We turned through Ludgate Circus into Farringdon Road. Still the fog, 
and the awful serpentine performance of my creaking equipage. 

Of course I was quite resigned, and ready for the worst. 

It came. Through the front windows of the cab I caught sight of a moving 
blackness. What on earth was it? Or was it on earth or in air? was ita wall, 
or a huge pantechnicon van ? 

With the strength of desperation 1 let the window down, and at that moment 
the black mass seemed to envelop the cab, and—oh horror !—a something came 
in at the window, cold, soft, and wet at the top, and commenced twisting and 
twirling about like an animated letter S. 

The cab had suddenly stopped, and as I madly struck at the snake-like 
object it went out at the window and began its strange performance in front of 
the drunken cabman. 

I stepped from the cab in a cold sweat and saw the whole thing at a 
slance. 

. The cabby, who had probably been on the drink for some days, evidently 
thought the demon of delirium-tremens had seized him. He stared aghast at the 
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terrible twirler, and then shrieked, ‘‘ Give us a chance !—Snakes—snakes ! ” 
With a groan of anguish the fellow scrambled from his seat, and endeavoured to 
hide himself behind me, at the same time twisting his trembling hands, making 
horrible grimaces at the black mass which was now moving slowly away in the 
darkness. 

« It took some time to reassure the man, for in his own expressive language he 
vowed that he ‘had ’em ”; but at length I induced him to take his seat and 
drive me home, explaining that he had merely driven among half-a-dozen 
elephants which were on their way to the World’s Fair at Islington. 

Away once more into the fog. A repetition of the serpentine performance and 
continued remonstrances, ‘‘curses not loud but deep” from myself, to all of 
which came the only reply he seemed capable of making, ‘‘ Orlright, give us a 
chance !” 

Now instead of going through Sekforde Street out into St. John Street 
Road, and passing the ‘‘ Angel ” at Islington, as he should have done, the cab- 
man took the narrow thoroughfare leading from Clerkenwell Green, by the 
church, and down to the prison known as the House of Detention. In vain | 
expostulated, in vain I threatened—back came the inevitable answer, ‘‘ Give 
us a chance !” 

He whipped the horse up, and the vehicle bumped from kerb to kerb, and 
assaulted the lamp-posts one after the other. 

I knew this terrible experience could not last much longer. What with the 
part I had been rehearsing (which, by the way, was anything but a good one), 
the state of my liver, the awful fog, and the elephantine shock, I was rapidly 
losing my reason ; when all at once my sufferings were brought to a climax by a 
crash and a frightful oscillation of the cab. 

I heard the shafts splintering and the heavy thud of the falling horse, and 
in the madness of despair I hurriedly opened the door and jumped out. 

We had crashed against the wall of the House of Detention. There by the 
wall sat my Jehu, just as he was thrown from his seat, looking as ridiculous as 
a “lion comique” attempting to portray an inebriated character. 

** What do you mean, you drunken rascal?” I cried, with all the passion of 
my exhausted nature—‘‘ this is not Canonbury.” I looked round at the horse, 
which had struggled to its feet, but 1 could not muster courage enough to leave 
my fate in this fellow’s keeping again. 

‘*Take your fare,” I said, handing him the money. 

On the foggy air rang out his husky, beery voice as I hurried away : * Orl- 
right, guv’nor—hic ! Chrishmash comesh but oncesh a year—hic! Give us a 
chance ! ” 

I have never given him a chance to drive me since. 


BrowNinG, the poet, was on one cecasion at dinner at Mr. Lehmann, the painter's, house, 
among the guests being Colonel Gouraud, who had brought his phonograph. It was Browning’s 
lirst sight of the invention, and he was like a child with a new toy. When his turn came to 
speak, he declaimed into the instrument his own “ Ride from Ghent to Aix.” Half-way 
through, memory failed him for a moment, at which he ejaculated, “Good gracious! I’ve 
forgotten the rest!’ Great was the amusement when the phonograph repeated the half-poem, 
and then, after a brief pause, “Good gracious! I’ve forgotten the rest!” 

Ir is scarcely credible, but it isa fact, that a glass can be broken by the voice. If you 
strike a thin wine-glass while you hold it by the stem it will emit a certain note, in most 
cases a pretty deep one. On approaching the glass rapidly to your mouth and shouting into 
it the same note as loudly as possible, the vibrations of the glass being thereby extended, it 
will be shivered into fragments. This used to be a favourite experiment of Lablache, the re- 
nowned basso, who, when in company with his friends, thus broke, one after the other, all the 
glasses that were handed to him. 


An English organ-builder was one day asked what was thought of Mr. Blank as an 
organist. “ Sir,” he said, with mock solemnity, “he is a most respectable man.” “ Yes, | 
have no doub of that, but I want to know how he ranks as a performer on the organ.” 
“ Sir, he is a most exemplary man, and one who plays as though were also a charitable 
man.” “ Now, would vou mind telling me what vou mean by saying he performs like a 
charitable man?” “Well, if I must be explicit, Mr. Blank plays upon the organ as though 
he did not let his left hand know what his right hand was doing.” 
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My Missing Mash. 


a BY LEONARD OUTRAM. 


. happened on our return visit to the Gaiety at Hastings. I haven't 4 


it is only lately that I have quite got over it. 

The company was playing the Pink Dominos, you know, and on ; 
the first tour Benbow was the ‘‘Greythorn,” Basil Collins was the ; 
‘** Sir Perey,” and I played ** Harry Greenlanes.” When we came 
back to the town Collins and Benbow were both gone and I was 





promoted to play ‘‘ Charley Greythorn.” But I’d better begin by : 
{ telling you all about the first time. ] 
| On our opening night the ladies noticed one of us—I think it was Benbow ; ; 


yes, of course it was—looking through a peephole in the curtain. They asked 
him what the house was like, and he told them it wasn’t worth looking at, but 
ull the same he kept his eye glued to that peephole until it was time to ring up. 
[ took a squint myself between the acts, and then—well, I ‘‘ tumbled.” 
Bolt upright in the middle of the best seats sat a most awfully splendid girl ! 
Do you know, I had a sort of feeling all through the first act that someone in 
front was watching me intently. I knew the cause of my rummy sensations as 
soon as I set eyes on that girl. Benbow—conceited ass !—would have it she was 
‘ooking at him whenever he spoke a line, and I believe that ugly devil Collins 
lattered himself in the same way. Anyhow, it made us all play right at her, and 
the piece never went so well. The next night Benbow came half an hour earlier 
to dress for his part, so that he could be down on the stage spying through that 
essed peephole, and jolly sold he was when she didn’t come. Howcould the poor 
child stand two consecutive nights of Benbow? The night following something 
told me she would come again, and as I happened to be dressed in good time | 
found myself on the stage, and while the overture was playing I took a fancy to 
slance through the peephole myself. But, bless you ! there was Collins this time 
stuck there like a load of bricks, and he wouldn’t move from the spot, chaff him as 
much as we pleased. I think it’s awfully bad form for a fellow to pry about like 
that, don’t you? So frightfully inartistic! What’s it matter to a chap who's 
in front, and who’s pretty, and all that sort of thing? He ought to be thinking 
of the part he has to play, and do his manager justice, no matter who comes or 
stops away, or whether they’re stunning or otherwise. That’s my view. 
Collins had stuck there in the attitude of a photographer doing business on =| 
: the sands, and with the patience of one of the donkeys, until we were just on 
the point of ringing up, and all the time the whole lot of us had been pitching 
| into him, piling things on his back, making a target of him, and so forth ; when 


a a 


—— 


suddenly at the very last moment before the curtain rose he yelled out, ‘* By 
George, she’s there again!” What I want to know is: What was it to Collins / 
Benbow and I were so disgusted with his impertinence that we just hauled him 
away from the hole on the spot. Benbow expressed himself in quite the proper 
spirit when he told Collins that no gentleman would dream of looking at people 
in the audience. Then by way of emphasizing his remark he made a dive at 
that hole himself. Benbow was about the very clumsiest beggar, and he had 
the hardest head I’ve ever run my own against. He nearly stunned me in his 
| haste to look through the curtain at the girl in the stalls. 
The piece didn’t go so well that night. I was nervous and couldn’t con- 
centrate my thoughts. You see, it was natural I should feel gratified that she 


i had come there again, for I knew well enough in my own mind, though | 
" wouldn’t have bragged about it for worlds, that this magnificently lovely girl 
| had come again not so much to see the stupid play as to study the acting—in other 
i! words, the personality of one of the actors. Upor my word it was simply amusing { 


to see those fellows pretty well off their heads with vanity because they must 
’ needs suppose that such a beautiful, sensible girl must have come to see them. 


told anybody about it before, because—well, to tell you the truth, I 
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I think most actors—that is to say, leading and heavy men—are fools, don’t you 
know. I didn’t say a word, though, to those poor Johnnies. I could afford tu 
have my quiet laugh at them, and, besides, I had to think how I could convey 
to the young lady my sense of the compliment she paid me. 

Twice more she came that week. By George! I didn’t get a wink of sleep 
the night she didn’t come. | got ahead of Signori Benbow and Collins on both 
occasions, and those jackasses had to take their view of my mash from either 
side of the curtain. The local manager came round behind on the Saturday and 
said he wouldn’t have them spoil the act-drop by dragging it aside. And 
quite right too! 1 can’t understand how fellows can give themselves away lik« 
that. 

I positively believe that Collins and Benbow both sent their cards to her ! 
A most awful liberty to take! How I found it out was by the programme boy. 
He refused to take mine on the ground that the lady ‘* wouldn’t have no more.’ 
Just think, what outrageous impertinence to pester a nice refined girl in that 
way! Iwas jolly glad—for her sake—that when the company paid a return 
visit to Hastings both those cads were making fools of themselves in othe: 
engagements, 

I took care to work the thing on the “ Q.T.” when we reopened at the 
Gaiety for another week of the Dominos. [ behaved myself like a gentleman, 
and pretended I’d forgotten all about her when the ladies of the company came 
buzzing to me with no end of excitement and said, ‘‘ Charley Noodle, your mash: 
is in front again! She must be your mash, for all the men in the original cast 
are changed excepting you.” I hadn’t expected she would be—oh no, of course 
not! What do you think? It was likely that they’d be able to catch me off my 
guard and amuse themselves with my turning white and red through my make 
up, wasn’t it? I was perfectly ready to be quizzed, and | answered the cheeky 
girls with absolute nonchalance in the form of a simple interrogatory. When 
they said, ‘‘Your mash is in front again,” I just calmly asked them 
‘*Which?” I think they said something rude to me after that, but I didn’t 
listen. I ascertained that night from our ‘‘ man in front,’ who had himself been 
stirred to his depths by seeing her sail in, and had devoted the entire evening 
to learning all about her, that my fair admirer was a spinster—I had long felt 
that the time had come for me to marry, but really when one looks around 
there are very few girls up to the-mark nowadays—that she was also an heiress 
and an orphan, which you will agree was just as it should be; and that she 
possessed an unbounded enthusiasm for the stage, being herself a very dis- 
tinguished local amateur actress. 

A sympathetic mind could at once understand how it chanced that she had 
taken a fancy tome. Poor child! Her artistic nature had revolted from the 
restrictions and shams of what they call ‘‘ Society,” and her happy destiny had 
led her to seek a husband where a man’s graces of person and brain could be 
trotted out before her without his knowing she was taking stock of him. 

On the Tuesday night I arranged for a deuced expensive bouquet to be ready 
for her in her accustomed place —in fact, I laid itthere myself. Concealed in it 
was a little note, brief, but to the point. It ran :— 

** Dear One,—Your heart has spoken to mine. When may my heart give its 
answer and make its prayer! This week is the confluent flood-tide of our lives. 
Let it not pass! Give me an excuse to call upon you. A woman can arrange 
these things much better than a man.” Then I suggested all sorts of plans for 
our meeting and betrothal ; it ran to six pages, and I[ signed it, ‘‘ Your fate, 
Charley !” 

Do you know, I was unlucky enough to mistake the row of stalls, and I put 
the bouquet with this letter in it on the seat in front of that occupied by my 
goddess. When I saw this (through the curtain) I started the call-boy round to 

her like lightning, but it was too late! A person in spectacles came in and 
took the seat where I had placed the bouquet ; she took the bouquet also, and 
was actually reading the love-letter when the call-boy went sneaking round. 
He came back to me to ask what he should do under the circumstances, and of 
course I had to leave things as they were. I must tell you some day of the 
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trouble I had with that spinster in spectacles all on account of that unlucky 
mistake and the unaddressed love-letter. 

But it seemed that all was coming out right so far as my dear one was con- 
cerned, for, as if divining the purport of the letter she did not receive, she left 
her opera glasses on the seat when she went home that evening, and in the case 
| found an envelope addressed to her. I did not know of this until the next 
morning, for | was so desperate at the miscarriage of my bouquet that, without 
stopping to take my make-up off, I darted round to the front entrance as soon as 
the curtain fell. I saw her get into a most swagger carriage, footman and 
coachman in great style, and drive off. 

1 had stood well in the light in my ‘* Charley Greythorn” make up, and she 
inust have recognised me. I had waited discreetly for a sign from her that 
would convey her wishes. At the moment I dared to hoped—but ah ! that was 
insanity. 

It was a beastly night—so cold and foggy, and the mud in the roads was 
something dire, the more so on account of the quantity I got of it from the 
splashing of her carriage wheels as I ran along behind in the drizzling rain. | 
must have looked a sight when I stepped forward, hat in hand, to assist her to 
wight from the carriage when we drew up at her swell mansion in Warrior 
Square. I don’t wonder that the footman took me for a cadger or a pickpocket 
and shoved me out of the way. He might have done it more politely though. 
| went head over heels into a pond that had collected by the side of the road 
through the drains being stopped up. 

That settled me for that time, and perhaps it was as well she did not know 
how far she had enslaved me. Besides it would have been disadvantageous to 
imake her personal acquaintance in my stage paint and props. all bespattered 
with Sussex mud. When I went to the theatre next morning before breakfast 
to pass a blissful half-hour musing in the seat she had sanctified, I found her sweet 
opera glasses with her revered name and address, and I knew at once that this 
was my cue. Do you know, I took four hours dressing myself for that call. I 
spent sixpence upon having my hair curled, twopence on a special “* Brown 
polish,” and eightpence (reduced from 1s.) on a button-hole bouquet: Yes, 
and [ had my silk hat ironed too. That was another sixpence, and I should 
have had to spend another shilling on a cab if it had been wet, but fortunately 
it was a jolly fine day. I got to Warrior Square in very good order (I was wear- 
ing my best ‘‘ Charley Greythorn” gloves), and I knocked modestly, but firmly, 
and sent up my card. 

While waiting in the drawing-room, I pictured myself as its master receiving 
all the best stars by the side of my enchanting wife. Ah! whata dream! It 
did not last long though, for the door opened to let in upon me a lady of 
advanced age and exceeding ugliness, who came, so she said, at the request of 
Miss ——--—, the owner of the opera glasses, to know my business! As if I 
could make love through a medium! No, not if this lady had been Madame 
Blavatsky herself! I just flatly declined to state my business to anyone but the 
young mistress of the house in person. My resolute demeanour and solemn 
assertion that my business was of the utmost possible moment to Miss - ’s 
life procured me the privilege of an interview with the fairest of her sex—but 
alas ! only in the presence of the most hideous. The fair one was unnervingly 
beautiful and freezingly cold. The ugly ditto was disconcertingly obtrusive. 

How could I speak of tender things! How declare my passion! How propose 
an immediate marriage? I could only restore the opera glasses. But 1 did 
that with a world of subtle significance. Oh, how I gazed into her glorious 
eyes! How I pressed her little finger as she received her property from my 
own hands ! 

Poor angel! No doubt ours would have been an interview of delicious 
confidences but for that ogress, in whose presence she had to conventionally 
compliment me upon my acting, and explain her visits to the theatre on the 
ground that the amateur dramatic club were going to do the Dominos and she 
was to play “‘ Lady Maggie.” 

I remained with the utmost patience, expecting that the old obstacle would 
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go to sleep, or in some way we should get a chance of a private confab. But 
that wretched duenna kept on sitting there and glaring at me, and so far from 
contriving a chance of a private word together, my mash seemed to want me to 
be off. You would really have thought from her cleverness that I bored her to 
death and had never been invited to call. 

At last my mash rose, and took from a little davenport a ticket for a church 
bazaar at the town hall. ‘‘ I should be very pleased if you would come to our 
bazaar,” she said in a voice like—like—well, like a flute, there! ‘* This ticket 
will admit you, and you would be ever so kind if you would lay out this 
sovereign for me, or a part of it, at the baby-linen stall. Will you?” 

Of course I was smart enough to understand this as an assignation, and I 
jumped at the chance of a whispered conference between my purchases. 

How delicately—how poetically suggestive was this rendezvous! How 
sweetly, hopefully prophetic! Iwas there—at the bazaar, there at the baby- 
linen stall, next day as soon as the doors were open. I was there, but she 
wasn’t. She wasn’t, but the Dragon was. Yes, and the Dragon made me 
spend every shilling of that sov. on things 1 knew | should never, never require. 

When I had loafed about there for five hours, I couldn’t stand it any longer, 
so I asked bang out when Miss would come and take charge of her stall. 
Then the Dragon told me that my mash had gone to London—to get married. 
1 packed up and sent the fairest, cruellest of her sex all those things I bought 
at the bazaar as a wedding present. 

Don’t you think I was right ? 
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Interview with a Ebeatrical Cat. 





BY RICHARD H. DOUGLASS. 





ND why not?) Why shouldn’t I be interviewed as well as some of 
the ‘ aristocratic fraternity” who swell the ranks of our profession } 
Here, at this theatre, have I been kitten and cat for the last 
fourteen years, and you can easily guess I have seen afew changes. 
Rather! It’s not as if I were about to prate of my success, with 
my experience limited to one provincial and three London pro- 
ductions. Besides, I can be candid. I don’t wish to pose in front 
of a mirror, the centre figure of a graphic description of my elegant 
home. Nor shall I lazily lounge on a luxurious sofa, and affect to 

be bored by the horrid interviewer, whilst secretly delighted at the prospect of 

a cheap advertisement. 

How many, now with well-known names at the West End, have graduated 
here? I have kept a mental diary of all. Some of them were very kind to me, 
and by many eminent actresses have I been nursed and petted at rehearsals. 
Why, one now popular burlesque actress used to send the call-boy every night 
to purchase meat for me. Ah! how I loved her. 

Have I ever appeared on the boards?) Oh! yes; I made my first appearance 
on any stage in the pantomime of Little Bo-Peep here. The clown stole a huge 
rabbit pie (in parenthesis I may remark I once knew a clown who didn’t: he 
received a fortnight’s notice), and when he opened it J jumped out, being 
exceedingly pleased to escape every night. I was only a kitten then. You 
wouldn’t catch me degrading myself now. 

Oh! yes. I have seen some funny things in my time. I remember many 
years ago we were playing Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but this version differed very 
much from Mrs. Stowe’s work. The last scene represented on one side of the 
stage the ‘‘ Land of Freedom,” and on the opposite side the ‘‘ Land of Slavery.” 
‘* George” and ‘‘ Eliza Harris,” after many trials and vicissitudes, escaped from 
bondage, eventually arriving on a free shore ; but their little child ‘‘ Harry” 
was in the power of ‘‘ Simon Legree,” who cut off all communication between 
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the parents and child by chopping down the rustic wooden bridge which spanned 
the precipice. But Nemesis overtook him in the shape of “ Lawyer Marks,” 
who in a struggle killed ‘* Legree,” and then, seizing the child, threw him across 
to his sorrow-stricken parents. Family united—general happiness—curtain. 
Of course all this was wildly improbable, but intensely dramatic, and always 
roused the house to enthusiasm—except one Saturday night. 

I must explain that the child was thrown across by means of a wire from the 
top of the stage, and attached to his belt. On this particular night the gentle- 
man who pourtrayed ‘* George Harris” had been freely indulging in—well, hx 
said ginger-beer, but I fancy he had forgotten the ginger. Anyway, when 
‘*Lawyer Marks” threw the child “George Harris” failed to catch him ; 
consequently little ‘*‘ Harry” with great velocity went swinging back to Marks, 
who, not expecting his return, looked dumbfounded. Result: the child was 
left dangling over the yawning abyss, defying the laws of gravity, whilst the 
curtain descended to music forte, laughter double forte, and manager's curses 
treble forte. 

Again, I remember Miss Webb's engagement here in Mazeppa, with her 
beautiful white horse. We were great friends, the horse andl. Many a night 
1 slept on his back in the stable adjoining here. What a lovely creature -he 
was! When, as the ‘‘ Wild Horse of Tartary,” he galloped up mountains, 
across rivers, through cascades, and finally died with ‘* Mazeppa” lashed to his 
back, the admiration of the audience was, in hackneyed journalistic parlance, 
‘*more easily imagined than described.” After the third week the manage 
ment decided to play Dick Turpin as an after-piece, but unfortunately, when 
the first night arrived, Mr. Whiting, the owner of a large circus who had pro- 
mised to lend a thoroughbred mare to play ‘‘ Bonnie Black Bess,” disappointed 
us. Miss Webb generously offered the services of hers, which, as a last resource, 
was accepted, for Muzeppa was over, and no horse (except a cab hack) could be 
discovered. The stage-manager, resplendent in evening dress, stepped before 
the curtain, but, as the audience guessed an apology was forthcoming, he was 
received with the most uproarious silence. 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen,—It is with deep regret I appear before yous” I am 
in a very peculiar position, and have a thankless task to perform. Our friend, 
Mr. Whiting, has failed to send us a black mare as promised, so we are in great 
difficulties. There’s an old adage which says ‘ Two blacks do not make a white,’ 
but on this occasion we are going to make a white do fora black. So, with 
your kind indulgence, ‘ Bonnie Black Bess’ will be played by a white horse.” 
Exit manager, followed by groans. 

Well, the drama proceeded, and every time ‘‘ Turpin” alluded to his 
‘*bonnie mare” the audience cheered. All concerned took it good-naturedly, 
except the horse. He seemed positively bewildered, and couldn’t understand 
playing this new character without a rehearsal. He seemed quite in doubt, 
and looked around in vain for an explanation. He was led on, and led off. 
When he came to the famous toll-gate scene, he still seemed perplexed by the 
unfamiliar surroundings. ‘‘ Turpin” cried, ‘‘On! on! my noble Bess. The 
police are near—the hounds are on our track. We must reach York to-night. 
Come, my brave Bess; take the gate—take it.” The people were eagerly 
expecting him to leap the five-barred gate, but by this time the horse had fully 
made up his mind he was giving an extra performance of Mazeppa—so he laid 
down and died. 

Am I the only cat here? Oh! no. There’s Smellers, Carrots, Tom (the 
property-room cat), and myself. We lost a dear friend some time ago—Tib— 
nice cat, but so inquisitive (a ‘‘she,” of course). It is believed the ruling 
passion was the cause of her death. She suddenly disappeared one night, and 
the four of us searched for her from the flies to the cellar, but in vain. The 
manager had previously produced a magniticent aquatic drama, and for one 
scene—‘* The Upper Thames by Night” —the whole of the stage was covered with 
a huge tank of real water. Alas! when that scene arrived, and the large plat- 
form which covered the tank was lifted, the corpse of poor Tib was seen calmly 
floating on the top, bathed in a halo of white lime-light. Several hands were 
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stretched forth to bring it ashore, but the manager excitedly exclaimed, ‘‘ No! 
no!—let it alone. *The Upper Thames’ will look more realistic than ever 
to-night.” 

Have I always succeeded with the actresses paying us visits? Oh no! 
One lady, whose name I must not reveal, but will call her Miss Gasper, took a 
reoted dislike to me from the first. I heard her say ‘‘she detested black 
cats,” and sure as I tried to coax her my efforts were only rewarded with a 
kick. If I approached her at all during rehearsals, she used to exclaim, ‘‘ That 
horrid black cat again—that mears failure—I know he’ll ruin my drama !”—an 
exclamation to which the comedian replied sotto voce, ** It would be a case of 
one cat upsetting another.” I stood her insults patiently till the final 
rehearsal, when, not satisfied with unladylike epithets, Miss Gasper threw the 
manuscript at me. This so exasperated me I hid behind a wing and swore to 
be revenged. For hours I schemed and pondered. At last a bright idea 
struck me. She was starring for a fortnight, and the play was ‘‘ East Lynne.” 
Of course she had her own version. What emotional actress hasn’t? It was 
the first night. All went as well as the proverbial marriage bell till the scene 
where Lady Isabel, on a snow-white bed, dies. The audience were deeply 
affected, and when the white handkerchiefs glittered and the tears flowed 
freely there was my cue. I calmly walked on, sat in the centre of the stage, 
and quietly washed my face. At first the audience tittered, then they laughed, 
and amidst the cries of ** Sch ! Cat! Sh! Sh!! Rats ! Meat ! Meat!” I gracefully 
retired, being convinced there was an end to all sympathy with the dying 
woman, who was muttering fearful things about me under her breath, in diction 
totally unfit for one thinking of departing this life. 

I had to pay dearly for this ; for, fearing the consequences of my escapade, | 
rushed through the scene-dock, dodged a well-aimed blow with a broom, and 
sought refuge in a large red bucket labelled ‘‘ Fire.’ Unhappy plunge! It 
was full of water. Half drowned, | hastily scrambled out, and beat an 
ignominious retreat, taking shelter in the carpenter’s shop. But as | dried 
myself on some new shavings I pondered deeply. How that pail came to be 
full of water was beyond my feline comprehension. For months it had been 
as empty as a dude’s head, and as dry as a carman when he brings you a 
Christmas hamper. Why! Sally had actually given birth to a family of six in 
that very pail, only two weeks previously, and now it was full to the brim 
with water—clean water, too. I thought at first some scene-shifter had 
suspected my humble abode, and this was his revenge ; but in the morning it 
was all explained. The manager had received an official intimation that some 
members of the London County Council were coming to examine the fire 
appliances. 

**Eh? Will I have a drink ? Why, certainly. What’s yours!” ‘Rum and 
milk.” ‘*Oh! No rum forme. Too early. I'll have a saucer of milk, please, 
neat.” 


Wuicuever He PLeasep.—On one occasion when Macready played Virginius, the actors 
at rehearsal were greatly amused when Mr. Bass, as Icilius, replied to the playful question of 
Virginius, “Do you wait for me to lead Virginia in, or will you do it?” “ Whichever you 
please, sir.” 

“Tne most perfect singer I ever heard,” says Mr. Sims Reeves, “was Jenny Lind; and 
this lady, as natural and frank as she was kind-hearted, was as particular about singing with 
propriety of demeanour as about singing absolutely in tune and with the exact expression 
required by the meaning of the words. On one occasion she quietly asked a vocalist who 
indulged in dreadful contortions why she made such faces. ‘I cannot reach the notes 
without doing so,’ was the reply. * Then,’ said Jenny Lind, in her gentlest manner, ‘ you 
should not sing at all.’” 

Svert having offended another actor, the aggrieved party was determined on reven ge, and 
waited at the theatre door to punish him. The night was extremely wet and dark, and as the 
actors passed, most of them muffled in their cloaks, the enraged man was obliged to inquire 
of each of them, lest he should cudgel the wrong one, ifit were he whom he wanted. At 
length the wished-for man arrived, who, rushing in, wrapped in his roquelaire, and drenched 
with rain, was addressed with the usual query : *‘ Are you Suett ?” “No,” he replied, “I am 
chipping,” and so passed into the theatre. 
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ity friend Flummery. 


BY WATSON THORNTON. 










~¢- E was not my friend, although he claimed to be. He always 
») spoke of me to others as ‘‘my friend Buttonshaw.” We 
happened to live in the same terrace at Kensington, and his house 
.” was four doors below mine. He was thus one of my neighbours, 
. 4) and he took advantage of it. He was certainly a genial, sociable 
- we ' man, and his broad, good-humoured face made you feel happy. He 
J i=", was an inimitably entertaining companion, and he had a most extra- 
-“S’S ordinary fund of anecdotes. But the objectionable feature of 
Flummery’s character was that he had an amazing fondness for 
getting out of me free tickets for the theatre of which I was the acting-manager. 
He had not the remotest claim in the world to the possession of these tickets. 
He was a prosperous business man, and could afford to pay when he went to 
Mandeville’s Theatre. 

His ingenious devices for getting free passes out of me were astonishing. 
We will say lam sitting in my study at five o'clock in the afternoon. My 
servant comes in with a note, left by another servant, who is waiting for the 
answer. I recognise the handwriting at the first glance. It consists of the 
bold, flourishing strokes of Flummery’s pen. 1 tear open the envelope, and 
read as follows :—‘‘ My dear Buttonshaw,—Five old and valued friends of mine 
have unexpectedly come up from the country to-day, and have called in to see 
me. I should so much like to take them to-night to Mandeville’s Theatre, the 
tinest theatre in London. I cannot forget how good you have been to me in 
the past in these little matters. Could you, my dear fellow, oblige me with a 
box for to-night for your beautiful theatre? You will help me out of a difficulty, 
for you see I do want my friends to enjoy their visit and the magnificent ‘acting 
of your gifted chief, Clarence Mandeville.— Yours as ever, my dear Buttonshaw, 
Trmorny FiumMery.” I frown, inwardly anathematise Flummery for his 
unblushing effrontery in making such a request, and, at first, determine to write 
back a cold refusal. But my anger subsides. I recollect what an entertaining, 
humorous, genial fellow he is. 1 shrink from observing the reproachful look 
on his huge, good-humoured face when | meet him in the terrace. It happens 
also that there is a box to spare for this night. So 1 sit down to my desk and 
enclose an elegantly-printed ticket in an envelope, together with a sheet of 
superfine note-paper, on which I have written ‘* With Cecil Buttonshaw’s 
compliments.” Usually, however, Flummery made his applications in person. 
It mattered not how busy I was, or where I was at the time, that man always 
managed to force his way into my presence. He called one Sunday evening, 
and I sent out word to tell him that 1 was suffering from a frightful cold, and at 
that moment I had my feet immersed in hot water. He sent the servant back 
to say that it was precisely about my illness he had called, and he had a remedy 
to suggest to me that would cure me in one hour and a half. As I was extremely 
anxious to get well in that conveniently short space of time, he was admitted to 
my bedroom, where I sat enveloped in flannels and my feet plunged in water so 
hot that it was almost scalding. Flummery was so sympathetic and friendly 
that he really made me somewhat better. The inhaling from the open mouth 
of a bottle that contained a strong, spongy substance, with a mystic name, did 
not produce the magic cure that Flummery had predicted. 1 sneezed many 
times through placing the potent bottle in too close proximity to my nostrils, 
but that was the sole result of its effect upon me. But still 1 felt grateful that 
Flummery should have come to see me on a wet and dull Sunday evening for 
the purpose of cheering me and bringing me his miraculous remedy for a cold. 
Just as he was leaving me he turned and said, as if it were an afterthought that 
had unexpectedly struck him, ‘‘ By the way, Buttonshaw, could you oblige me 
with two seats for myself and a cousin of mine for to-morrow night?” I had 
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an inward reflection that it was not quite the thing to pester me about such a 
matter at a time like that. I answered resignedly, however, that I would send 
him the tickets in the morning. He went away delighted, and the next night I 
saw him, beaming with good-nature, in the stalls. 7 

When the memorable night of the first appearance in the character of 
‘* Hamlet” of our great tragedian, Clarence Mandeville, was approaching, the 
distribution of seats caused me much anxiety. Besides the seats that had been 
sold, the usual invitations had been sent to the representatives of the press, and 
tickets had been presented to Mr. Mandeville’s friends. There was soon 
scarcely a seat unbooked. I had a foreboding that Flummery would try to 
wheedle tickets out of me. For days past in returning home I had gone a cir- 
cuitous route, and entered the terrace by the opposite end so as to avoid passing 
his house. But he had the audacity to call at the theatre one morning, a fort- 
night before the great night, and asked to see me. 

** Will you tell Mr. Flummery, Johnson, that I am very busy, and ask him 
to kindly excuse me from coming out,” | said to the attendant. But that 
official was soon back, with a bewildered air, and said: ‘‘ If you please, sir, he 
says that he is the bearer of news of a domestic calamity that has happened this 
morning at your house.” ‘‘ Show him into the oftice, Johnson,” I groaned. 1 
might have known that nothing could put off Flummery. ‘* What has 
happened ?” I inquired anxiously as he entered, his face radiant with geniality 
and heartiness, and having no suggestion on it of a recent calamity. ‘‘ Why, I 
called in at your place just after you had left, and found the house in an uproar. 
Mrs. Buttonshaw suspected that your little Archie had swallowed a five-shilling 
piece.” ‘* Well, he isn’t dead ?” | cried horrifiediy. ‘‘ Oh, no,” said Flummery, 
laughing, ‘‘ the five-shilling piece was undoubtedly missing, but it turned out that 
Archie had spent it on a large box of crystallised sweets, and he had eaten up the 
whole lot himself, so I thought I'd just call in with the news, and relieve your 
mind.” ‘* You are always considerate, Mr. Flummery,” I drily observed. ‘* Then 
there’s another little matter, my dear Buttonshaw, I wish to speak to you 
about,” continued Flummery, in his rich, persuasive tones, and with his broad, 
sunny face wreathed with smiles, ‘‘ I am particularly wishful to be present on 
the first night of Hamlet.. No. I won’t ask you for a box. No, no, I won’t 
accept it, you are too good. But could you spare me just two seats in the 
stalls, right at the back will do, in ihe way of the draught if you like, for 
myself and wife?” ‘‘ That I cannot do, Mr. Flummery,” | replied decisively. 
‘* There is oniy one seat unbooked for the stalls, and as | know you do not like 
to sit by yourself in the theatre, that, of course, will be of no use to you.” 
‘* But it will, my dear Buttonshaw,” replied Flummery eagerly ; ‘‘a thousand 
thanks to you,” and he left the office with the ticket in his pocket. 

On only one occasion I outwitted him. He called at my house one after- 
noon, on the usual errand, and was told that I had gone to the Turkish baths. 
He at once posted off there, resolved that he also would have a Turkish bath, 
and try in the hottest of the rooms to coax a box for Hamlet out of me. But 
such was his haste that he got there before me. As | was walking out of a shop 
a few doors below, I saw Flummery panting up to the door of the baths. He 
disappeared within, and I determined to put off my visit to that excellent 
establishment until the following day, and I went home chuckling to myself 
that Flummery would have paid his half-crown and endured the rubbing 
and thumping and pinching and deluging of those fiends of shampooers all for 
nothing, and without having had the opportunity of carrying out his designs 
on my generosity and weakness. 

He managed to get a few tickets out of me, however, for himself and various 
cousins and friends on several occasions after that incident. One day, I am 
sorry to record, poor Flummery met with a sad accident. He was crossing the 
road near Hyde Park Corner, a runaway horse knocked him down, and the 
wheels of the cart passed over him. As I was returning home I noticed the 
crowd, and going up saw what had befallen my unfortunate friend. We got 
him into a cab and conveyed him to St. George’s Hospital. I did everything 
in my power for him, and as I was leaving him in his comfortable bed, and 
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in care of the nurses, I bent over him and whispered, ‘‘ My dear fellow, 
are there any of your affairs I can see to for you?” A grateful look came over 
his face, and he replied faintly, ‘‘ Yes, Buttonshaw.” I was expecting he was 
about to say, ‘* Break the news gently to my wife,” or, ‘‘ See that my son does 
not lose his scholarship,” but I was scarcely prepared when I bent down my 
head to hear him murmur, ‘‘Get me a box for the one hundredth night of 
Handlet, and I will be better in time for it.” When the night came round 
Flummery was there. When he came up the steps of the principal entrance of 
Mandeville’s Theatre, he was supporting himself with crutches, but he was 
cheerful and radiant as ever. He sat in the box that night with his wife and 
two children, and every time I glanced up at him I saw that he was brimful 
of happiness that he was once more able to see the play for nothing. 

Last month Flummery died. But even now I am not free from his appli- 
cations for tickets. One night a new actor played the ‘“‘ Ghost ” in Hamlet. 
He possessed a fine voice, and his pure and artistic elocution charmed everyone. 
Whether it was this circumstance or an uneasy conscience for my readiness in 
yielding to Flummery’s importunities that haunted me in my dreams, I cannot 
tell, but that night I dreamt that the ghost of Flummery appeared before me, 
and in measured and expectant tones said, ‘‘ My dear fellow, can you oblige 
me with a box for the two hundredth night of Hamlet ?” 


Nor rue Worp.—A brother actor, who had not exactly “taken the house by storm ” at 
his first appearance in London, very stupidly asked Compton, “Was my acting good?” 
“Well,” was the reply, delivered in his inimitable style, “hum! ha! ‘Good’ is not the 
word,” 


A MELANCHOLY author went to Dumas and moaned that if he did not raise three hundred 
franes he was afraid he would have to charcoal smoke himself and his two children. Dumas 
rummaged his coffers at once, but could only find two hundred francs, “ But I must have 
three, or I and the little loves are lost.” “Suppose you only suffocate yourself and one of 
them, then,” said Dumas. 


Quin, the actor, was once stopping at a farmhouse in Somersetshire, and had turned ‘out 
his horse to grass. One day he could not find it. In his search he met a countryman, whom 
he asked if he had seen bis horse. The man answered in the negative. “ Well, have you any 
thieves about here?” asked Quin. “No,” replied the man, adding confidentially, “ but 
there’sa Mr. Quin, a player from Lunnon, about here ; maybe he stole it.” 


As Unnearp or Tuixc.—The following bon mot of Compton’s has been erroneously as- 
cribed to Jerrold. Meeting a friend one day when the weather had taken a most sudden and 
unaccountable turn from cold to warmth, the subject was mooted as usual and characterised 
by the gentleman as being “ most extraordinary.” “ Yes,” replied Compton, “ it is a most un- 
heard of thing ; we’ve jumped from winter into summer without a spring.” 


A Muppie.—Lord William Lennox says :—A story is told of Quin, when acting “Judge 
Balance” in The Recruiting Officer, who thus addressed Mrs. Woffington: “ Sylvia, what age 
were you when your dear mother married ?”” The actress remained silent, when Quin pro- 
ceeded, * I ask what age vou were when yourmother was born ?” “I regret,”’ replied Sylvia, 
“ I cannot answer your question, but I can tell you how old | was when my mother died.” 


A Kinxoty IypivipvaL.—Macready writes :—I remember on one occasion acting in Venice 
Preserved. A long and rather drowsy dying speech of my poor friend Jaffier was “dragging 
its slow length along,” when one of the gallery, in a tone of great impatience, called out very 
loudly, “ Ab, now die at once ;” to which another from the other side immediately replied, 
“Be quiet, you blackguard;” then, turning with a patronising tone to the lingering Jaftier, 
“Take your time.” 


Suakes His Heav.—The late Mr. Charles Mathews (says Mr. Walter Baynham) used to 
relate that on one occasion in The Critic the gentleman who had rehearsed Lord Burleigh’s 
part in the morning was at night missing. “Send in anybody,” said the stage manager. The 
“ anybody ” was found, dressed, and the book put into his hands, He read the stage directions 
“Enter Lord Burleigh, bows to Dangle, shakes his head and exits.” “ Anybody” did enter, 
bowed to Dangle, shook his (Dangle’s) head, and made his exit. 


A youne lady was once present at a musical party where the lion of the evening was a 
celebrated flute-player. After he had performed, this young lady was presented to him, and 
there was a weneral silence in the room, which added to her natural embarrassment. She felt 
that she must say something pleasant, so, with a happy smile, she exclaimed, “Oh, how 
delightfully you play ! Do you ever accopgygfil #dairself on the piano?” The artist looked at 
his flute, then at his fingers, shrugged houlders, bowed low, and said, “* Never.” After a 
moment she saw why everybody laugh 12IA 3 
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~ Gadbury’s 


“The Typical Cocoa of English Manufacture, 0 CHEMICALS 
Absolutely Pure.”’—The Analyst. USED 


(As in the so-called 
Pure Forcian Cocoa). 


| BEER IN BOTTLE. 


WHITBREAD & CO., | 
LIMITED, 


LONDON COOPER, STOUTS AND ALES, 


IN IMPERIAL PINTS AND HALF-PINTS, 
CORKED or SCREW-STOPPERED BOTTLES. 
Sold by all Retailers of Beer in Bottle, and upon application the name of 

the nearest Retailer will be sent. 
FROM is. Gd. to 4s. PER DOZEN. 
Curer Orrice anp Stores... 277, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
( 170, LEWISHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


| 42, HIGH STREET, _ 
BIEN ccnccscevecesiensennees | 21. GREAT CHARLES STREET. , BIRMINGHAM. 


THE CALLS, LEEDS. 
ROBERT BAEER, Sole Agent. 
OBSERVE—AIl Corks Branded ‘‘ Whitbread & Co., Limited.”’ 
THE SCREW STOPPERS CAPPED WITH PAPER CAPSULES, WITH TRADE MARK. 
LABELS—Chocolate Letters on Orange Ground, 


All the above Beers are brewed by WHITBREAD & CO., LIMITED, at Chiswell Street, E.C., 
and bottled by them at their Stores, 277 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE QUEEN oF COCOAS. 


COCOATINA contains ten per cent. MORE NOURISHMENT THAN BEEF, 
and is used in all the Medical Wards of HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL NAVY. 
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ASK ror tae DeLiclous New PeRFuMmeE CROWN LAVENDER 

= REFRESHING AND 
CRAB-APPLE SALTS, “invicorarne. 

Reg BLOSSOMS “ These renowned Smelling Salts 

s exhale a most delicious odour; 

(Extra Concentrated), they are a refreshment to the in- 

valid, a delightful deodoriser and 

luxury for all. By leaving the 

stopper out for a few moments a 

delightful perfame escapes, which 

suena by the Crown PerfumeryCompany. ee a -_ air most 
¢ Z, , It has the aroma of spring in it, I seein ‘Sale —500.000 bottles 

“aan Le and one could use it for a lifetime en a nag te aia 

tab-App sail Guiee dine af tae. tw Been Reject worthless imitations of 


BLOSSOMS. eal fered under a similar name, and CROWNPERFUMER 4 
Ta Vecemeeny | Obserocr. which only cause disappointment 4 cw bons sinett Loses 


177 NEW BOND STLONDON | Pur vr IN 1, 2,3, & 4 oz. Bots. to the purchaser. 


“Tt would not be possible to con- 
‘ ot ceive of a more delicate and de- 

ue CROWN PERFUMERY lightfal Perfame than the ‘Cran- 
= 


‘ ArrLe Blossoms,’ which is put up 










Sold Everywhere. 


THE CROWNIPERFUMERY COMPANY, 177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


n A. S. LLOYD'S 


EUXESIS, 


For SHAVING without SOAP, 


WATER, or BRUSH, 
AND IN ONE HALF THE ORDINARY TIME. 


Soothing to the most irritable skin, Invaluable to Travellers. 





In pliable tubes, price 1s. 6d. (post free), by 


V AIMEE LLOYD, 3, SPUR ST., LEICESTER SQ., LONDON. 
N.B.—In purchasing at Chemists or Stores, ask for the genuine 
8 Evuxesis, and observe signature, “ Aimée Lloyd,” in Red Jnk across 


Labels. Refuse all others. 


GROSSMITH’S PRIZE MEDAL 
ARTIFICIAL EYES, LEGS, ARMS, and HANDS. 





GROSSMITH’S PRIZE MEDAL ARTIFICIAL LEGS—with patent action Knee and Ankle Joints—enable 
the Patient to walk, sit, or ride with ease and comfort, wherever amputated. They are lighter in weight, less 
expensive, and more durable than any self-acting Leg hitherto introduced, and are worn by Ladies and Children 
with perfect safety, They were awarded the highest medals at the London and Paris Great International Exhi- 
bitions, and pronounced by the Surgical Juries to be “excellent in manufacture, well constructed, and on a 
system superior to all others.” 

THE PRIZE MEDAL ARTIFICIAL EYES have now been brought to the greatest perfection, and are so 
easy of adaptation that they are fitted in a few minutes, without pain or operation, in any case where sight has 
been lost. The colours are perfectly matched, and a movement obtained precisely in accordance with the action 
of the natural eye. They are the only Artificial Eyes which have been awarded Prize Medals at the Great 
International Exhibitions of London, Paris, and Dublin. 


Address o MR, GROSSMITH, Manufactory, 175, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1760. 


DR. RIDGE’S PATENT COOKED FOOD 


Contains all the essentials of a pure dietary necessary to secure a healthy and natural develop- 
ment of bone and muscle—a vital necessity to growing infants, and comfort to all. 


—_—<—$<—<$<—<— <<< 
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Gives Health, Strength, and Comfort to Old and Young, and Quiet Nights to Mothers and Nurses. 
Satisryino, StreNGTHENING, SouTHING, AGREEABLE, AND; DiGESTIBLE. 
Sold Everywhere. Refuse all Imitations. 
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FREEMAN’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY TRUE. 








— iT IS THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE 
PRESENT CENTURY, and is regarded as a boon to mankind. 
It is the best known remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 


TRADE MARK 


Whooping Cough, Bronchitis and Asthma. 

It effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases—Diphtheria, Diabetes, Fever, Croup, Ague, &c. 

It acts likea charm in Diarrhea, and is the only known Specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

It effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, Convulsions, and Spasms, 

It is the only palliative in Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 

It rapidly relieves pain, from whatever cause, allays the irritation of Fever, soothes and strengthens thesystem 
under exhausting diseases, restores the deranged functions, stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the 
body, and gives quiet and refreshing sleep, and marvellously prolongs life. 

It may be taken by old and young at all hours and times, according to the Directions. 

It is extensively used by Medical Men in their official and private practice, at home and abroad, who have 
given numerous written testimonials of its wonderful efficacy. 


Sold by Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers all over the world in bottles 1s, 14d., 2 oz. 2s, 9d., 4 oz. 4s. 6d., 
half-pints 1ls.,and pints 20s. each, and by the Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, 70, Kennington-park Road, 
London, 8.E. Free by Post. 


Purchasers are CAUTIONED not to have palmed upon them any substitute. See that the Trade Mark “Tue 
ELEPHANT” is on the wrapper, &c., and the words “ FREEMAN’S ORIGINAL CHLORODYNE” are engraved on the 
Government Stamp—which is the only TRuE CHLOKODYNE. 


N.B.—Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice James, and Lord Justice Mellish decided in favour of Freeman's 
ORIGINAL CHLORODYNE, and against Brown and Davenport, compelling them to pay all costs in the suit. See 
Times of Juby 24, 1873. 


EADE’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS 


Instantly Relieve and Rapidly Cure the worst form of Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs, 
and are the safest and most effectual remedy. 


“THE FIRST TWO PILLS TOOK THE PAIN AWAY.” 

“2, College Park Villas, Kensal Green, London, W., May 1891.—Dear Str,—I feel it my 
duty to tell you I had Rheumatic Gout twice, and had to stop at home for three weeks. I 
cannot describe the pain I suffered. I read your advertisement, and looked upon it as all 
others. A brother signalman said, ‘Try them.’ I did so. The first two Pills took the pain 
away in a few hours, and I was able to resume my work. No one need be frightened to take 
them. I have recommended them to all whom I have heard complain of Rheumatism, Gout, 
Lumbago, Neuralgia, &e. I hope no one will doubt my statement.—Yours sincerely, 
Jas, Perrgencaty.—Mr. Eade.” 





PREPARED ONLY BY 


GEORGE EADE, 72, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON. 


Sold by all Chemists in bottles, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. 
EADE’S PILLS. 


DR. FOX’S COUGH & VOICE WAFERS. 


The Great Remedy for COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, HOARSENESS, 
LOSS OF VOICE, and all Affections of the CHEST and LUNGS. 

Being prepared from Fruits and Herbs only, may be taken with perfect safety by old and young. 
DR. FOX’S “COUGH AND VOICE WAFERS. 


Sold everywhere in tins, 1s. 14d. each, by Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
SOLE PROPRIETOR: 


GEORGE EADE, 72, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON. 


A TIN SENT FREE ON RECEIPT OF STAMPS. 
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LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ SCHOOL, 


UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LONDON, 8.E. 
Established 1803. | [ Enfranchised 1857. 


PATRONS: 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


Tus Institution clothes, maintains, and educates 250 children of deceased or 
distressed Licensed Victuallers, at a cost of £7,500 per annum. 2,588 children 
have been admitted since its foundation. Duly qualified children are eligible 
at 7 and remain until 15. 


GeENTLEMAN’s Lire SUBSCRIPTION ... .. £10.10s. 4 Votes. 
Lapy’s Lire SvuBscRIPTIon ... ie a a ae 2 % 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION hae a ake £1. 1s. 1 Vote. 


Subscriptions and Donations are earnestly solicited, and will be very 
thankfully received at the Offices of the Institution, 127, Fleet Street, London ; 
or by the Bankers, Messrs. Goslings & Sharpe, 19 Fleet Street, Londen. 


EDWIN FAUX, Governor. 
EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF LICENSED YICTUALLERS, 
127, FLEET STREET, LONDON, ELC. 
Established 8th February, 1794. | | Incorporated 3rd May, 1836. 


Memper’s Entrance Fee i a £10. 10s. 





Amone the benefits in active operation is the distribution of upwards of 
ELGHTY-FIVE POUNDS WEEKLY, in allowances of 5s. 6d. to 12s., to 256 
aged and distressed Members of the Society. 

From the establishment of the Society to September last the sum of 
£347,489. 1ls. 6d. has been distributed in weekly allowances to aged and 
indigent Members. The amount paid on this account during the last year was 
£4,608. 88. 6d. 

EDWIN FAUX, Governor. 


EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary. 


LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ ASYLUM, 


ASYLUM ROAD, OLD KENT ROAD. 


Consists of 170 Separate Houses, Chapel, Chaplain's Residence, Board and Court Room, Library, &c., erected 
upon Six Acres of Freehold Land, necessitating an expenditure of £8,600 PER ANNUM. A weekly allowance of 
5s. is also granted to the whole of the 78 Candidates seeking a home in the Asylum. 

Founded 1827. Incorporated 1842 and 1884, 


Patron—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 








Many recipients of the Society’s benefits have enjoyed a happy home in the Institution fora QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY, and received, in the aggregate, weekly allowances during that long period to the amount of FIVE 
HUNDRED POUNDS, Annual Subscriptions of One Guinea or upwards are most earnestly solicited, 


Chairman—Mr. JOHN COVENEY, “Old King Hi ,” 279, Mile End Road, E. 
Secretary—ALFRED L. ANNETT, 17, New Bridge Street, E.0. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


ONE OF THE PRETTIEST SIGHTS IN LONDON. 
THE NEW CAFE AND RESTAURANT 


“PRASCATL.” 


SUMMER AND WINTER GARDEN. 
32, OXFORD STREET, W. 








Chops and Steaks from the Grill. 





TABLE D’HOTE LUNCHEON FROM 12 TILL 38, 2/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner from 6 till 9, 5/- 
Music by Tinney’s Salon Orchestra. 





GRAND FRENCH AND ENGLISH BILLIARD TABLES. 
Suppers after Theatres, 


OPEN EVERY SUNDAY AT SIX. WINES, SPIRITS, AND CIGARS. 
Specially adapted to the Profession. 


THE CAFE MONICO, 
19, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, and 46, REGENT STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. 
5s. TABLE D’HOTE DINNER, 


SERVED DAILY IN THE RENAISSANCE SALON, 
From 6 To 9 P.M. 





BAND PLAYS DURING DINNER. LARGE AND COMMODIOUS SALONS FOR 
BANQUETS, REGIMENTAL DINNERS, BALLS, &c., &c., &c. 
MASONIC ROOMS FOR LODGE MEETINGS AND BANQUETS. 
CAFE SALON, GRILL ROOM, and BUFFET OPEN UNTIL 12.30 am. 


LONDON AND COUNTY ADVANCE AND DISCOUNT COMPANY, 
es Mit .- a ee = 


mer OASH ADVANCES 
From £10 to £500, 








ace Seal | AT MODERATE RATES. 
te LE Mt a BILLS DISCOUNTED. 
REP ‘Mf rE al al _ Forms Gratis. — 

57 & 58 CHANCERY LANE. 
= JOHN STONE, Sec. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


COFFEE IN PERFECTION. 
ASH’S “KAFFEE-KANNE,” 


USED IN HER MAJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Supersedes Coffee-pots, Biggins, Percolators, and the host of other 
contrivances for making Coffee. 
£ 4. 
In Block Tin, Lamp and Stand o motte . ‘ . from 018 
In Planished Copper or Brass . ° . ° ° - » LD 
In Electro-Plate . » 29 
In Copper Bronze (handsome Urn- shape, with Nickel mounts) » ee © 


ONLY OBTAINABLE FROM 


THE PISTON FREEZING MACHINE AND ICE COMPANY, 
301 and 303 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST, 


BLAIR’S 
Gout 
Rheumatism 
Sciatica 
Lumbago 


Neuralgia ACUTE PAIN is 


a quickly relieved, and cured 
Yi in a few days by these celebrated 
a Pills, well known as the Great Remedy for the 

above complaints, In use seventy years. No poisonous 


ingredients. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1d. and 2s. 9d. per box, 


Pitts. 


Warranted to cleanse the blood from 
all Impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples, and 
Sores of all kinds, its effects are mar 
vellous. It is the only real specific for 
Gout and Rheumatic pains, for it re- 
moves the cause from the blood and 

} bones. Thousands of Testimonials. 


AND RESTORER. In bottles, 23. 9d. and 118. each, of all Chemists, 


 aaeeeiemesiaeinngs Sent for 33 or 132 Stamps by the Proprietors, 


LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., LINCOLN, 


Ask for Clarke’s Blood Mixture, and do not be persuaded to take an imitation. 
TRADE MARK—“ BLOOD MIXTURE 


KEATING’S LOZENGES. 


* Last Sunday week at the Church of the Liverpool Blind Institute there was a very large 
congregation, and of course much coughing. Immediately the minister had announced his 
text there was a perfect volley of coughs. As soon as it had ceased the reverend gentleman 
commenced, as was thought. his discourse, but, to the astonishment of all, said: ‘ After all, the 
old-fashioned remedies are the best, and Kratino’s Lozenaes are an excellent thing for coughs. 
If next Sunday you will all bring Kearmo’s Lozenors with you to church we shall not have the 
annoyance of these coughs, and the sufferers themselves will derive great comfort.’ This 

ractical sermon appears to have been appreciated, as there was ‘quite a run’ upon ‘ Keating's 
Soneema® no doubt to the complete satisfaction of the reverend gentleman.” —E-xrtract from the 
“Family Doctor” of A 2nd, 1892. 
THOMAS KEAT G begs to remind the Public that these Lozenges have been sold for 
over 70 years, and the sale is increasing yearly.—Price 1s. 1}d. each tin, all the world over. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


GOLD MEDALS f 
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— 66M, I66 B, 225M, 287 M, 552, 616 M, 6168, 909 M, 
rd __985 (oblique }. FinePoints-165, 166,287, 808,909. 
COUGHS, COLDS, INFLUENZA, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, AND CONSUMPTION ARE IMMEDIATELY 
RELIEVED. AND RAPIDLYSCURED BY 


‘ a 5 : < a = i} 
D‘LOCOCK’S“s\|5 
Fan AU Ke)\ ee 

S V7 wae 
For more than half-a-century Dr. Locock’s PuLmMonic WArers have been the most successful and reliable 


remedy for Astuma, Consumption, Broncurris, Sone Turoata, Copa, Covens, and all disorders of the Chest 
and Lungs. No other medicine cures so quickly, safely, and pleasantly. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
They are invaluable. They rapidly remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility of 
the Voice. They have a pleasant taste. 


Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per Box. Sold by all Druggists. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF and Certain Cure for CORNS and Bunions! 


SAW YER'S 
PATENT MECHANICAL PLASTERS. 


A tight Boot or Shoe may at once be rendered easy to the wearer by the application of one 
of these simple inventions; and so instantaneous is the change that the foot, which previously 
dreaded to alight on the ground, shall now unhesitatingly receive the weight of the body. 


Sold by all Chemists, in Bowes, 1s. 14d. each. 
N.B.—See that you get SAWYER’S Corn or Bunion Plasters. 


’ ; Quickly correct 
all irregularities, 


“ur 3 Bi a) remove all obstruc- 

2 tions, and relieve 

i a! 2 E the distressing 
~ os 

> symptoms so pre- 


valent with the 


Yi 
PENN TU dE! ROD ies: a.92004 


the quantity), 
of all Chemists. 
: BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
EO E* Es LEELA La ESS. wwi005 2 Worrnsss: 
Towle’s Pennyroyal and Steel Pills for Females will be sent anywhere on receipt of 
15 or 4 stamps by the Maker, E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, NOTTINGHAM, 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


LAMBERT, 


Goldsmiths, Jewellers, 8 Silversmiths. 
LARGEST COLLECTION OF PRESENTATION AND ~ 


SBHBCOND-HAND PLATE 


IN THE WORLD. 
10, II, & 12, Coventry St., London, W. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BiRE BE CC KE BAN EK 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum monthly balances, 


when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enceuragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows 
Interest, at the rate of THREE per CENT. per annum, on each completed £1. Accounts are 
balanced and Interest added on the 31st March annually. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER 
MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession. Apply at Office of the Brrxaxcx Freenotp Laxp 
Socwtr, THE BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particulars, post-free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


A WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION. 


THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE DRAMATIC AND 
MUSICAL PROFESSIONS. 


#0 


EDWARD LEDGER, Sole Proprietor, 
EVERY SATURDAY—PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Terms oF Susscriprion, PREparp :— 
United Kingdom—A Single Copy forwarded post free for Six Stamps ; 
13 weeks, 6s. 6d.; 26 weeks, 13s.; 52 weeks, 26s. 
Foreign Ovuntries within the Postal Union, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, South America, 32s. per year. 
India, 36s. per year. 
OFFICES :— 
49, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
TELEPHONE No. 2634. Telegraphic Address—“ THE ERA, LONDON.” 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


THE “DUCHESS” CORSET, 


THOMAS'S PATENT. 


Is constructed on a graceful model for the present style of dress, the 
shape being permanently retained by a series of narrow whalebones placed 
diagonally across the front, gradually curving in and contracting the 
Corset at the bottom of the busk, whereby the size of the figure is reduced, 
the outline improved, a permanent support afforded, and a fashionable and 
elegant appearance secured. 

Made in Black, White, Dove, and Grey. Prices, 10s. 6¢. and 14s. 6d., 
Black Satin, 15s. 6d. and 21s., and New Long Waist Style, 21s 

The celebrated TAPER BUSK used in these Corsets is the MOST 
SUPPLE and COMFORTABLE of ALL BUSKS, and ABSOLUTELY 
UNBREAKABLE, In purchasing, it is necessary to see that the name of 
W. THOMAS is stamped on each Corset. 


Or ALL DRarers AND LADIEs’ OUTFITTERS, 
Manufacturers (wholesale only) : 


YOUNG, CARTER & OVERALL, 
117 & 118, WOOD STREET, LONDON. 


To whom please write for address of nearest Retailer if any difficulty in 
procuring. 
Specially suitable for Professional Ladics desirous of 


preserving the graceful outline of the Agure with the 
greatest amount of ease. 


INVALUABLE TOILET REQUISITE FOR RESTORING WEAK AND FADED HAIR TO STRENCTH 
AND LUXURIANCE. 


OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM OF 
COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 1821) 


Is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, 
strengthening, beautifying, or restoring the 


HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 


And preventing them turning grey. Price 3s. 6d., 68., and 11s. per bottle. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at all the principal Stores. 


For children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent head of 
hair (its action rendering it perfectly applicable and safe when used with the 
tenderest infant). It is free from all poisonous ingredients, and does not con- 
tain anything of a greasy nature to soil the head-dress. 


CORN EXTERMINATOR. 
“NEVER Gai O FAILS.” 


Ingenious instrument anyone can use. Highest Surgical Testimonials. Post free, 13 stamps. 
BUNLON AND CHILBLAIN OINTMENT. Absolutely Cures Tender Feet, 
Soft Corns, Enlarged Joints, &c. 15 stamps. All Diseases of the Feet (Specialité—Nails) 
successfully treated, without pain, by C. Garpyer, Chiropodist, 85 Regent Street, London, W. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


HEWETSON, MILNER & THEXTON, 


house Furnishers and Decorators. 
All Goods Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain, 
HEWETSONS NEW CATALOGUE IS THE BEST 
FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT. POST FREE. 


HOW TO FURNISH 


For £150 0 0 
» £300 0 0 


» £500 0 0 
EVERY ARTICLE NUMBERED & ILLUSTRATED 
IN CATALOGUE, 
HEWETSON’S have a large collection of English 
Carved Oak, also Antique and Modern Furniture in 
Substantial and Artistic Designs. 
CARPETS, CURTAINS, 
BEDSTEADS, AND BEDDING. 


Wy ee rah =! 
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Manouany “ Curprenpate” Cuatr, 





Completely Furnished for £150 0 O 
THREE DAYS’ NOTICE ONLY REQUIRED. 


Manocany orn Wauynut “ Hamer” 
Sroot, covered in Genoa Velvet, 
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HUNTING & SHOOTING BOXES 


Sccos snes. gy ee eo 6 ee mnie SNTONSD Ite. 


Bampoo Caninet, Carven Oak Dowky Ouest, 3 ft. long, 
£3. 108. Od. 45s 


" [ESTABLISHED 1825. 


HEWETSONS, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W, 


p> etc 


ODONTO 222 
MAGASSAR OIL 


ee eat beautifies the hair, is the best Brilliantine for 
adies’ Soa nitientinn ey poe: less greasy and drying than 

Brilian also be had in a golden colour for 
fair hair. Sizes 36, we, 10/6, equal to four small, 


is a most soothing, 
healing, and refresh. 
ing milk for the face, 
hands, and arms. It 


prevents and removes 
Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Redness and of the Skin, soothes and heals all Irritation, 
Chaps, por Cutaneous Ey — ue ont produces a beautiful and delicate complexion. 
Bottles 4, 


ROWLAND’ S 


is a beautifully pure and fragrant Toilet Powder. In three 
tints, White, Rose, and Oream, 2'6 per box. Ask Chemists for 
ROWLAND'S ARTICLES, of 20 Harron Garvey, Lonpon, and 
avoic poisovons imitations. 


For COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Dr. J. ay BROWNE'S 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. | 


HEWETSON, MILNER & THEXTON, 


house Furnishers and Decorators. 
All Goods Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain, 
HEWETSONS NEW CATALOGUE IS THE BEST 
FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT. POST FREE. 


HOW TO FURNISH 


For £150 0 O 
» £300 0 0 
» £500 0 0 


EVERY ARTICLE NUMBERED & ILLUSTRATED 
IN CATALOGUE. 
HEWETSON’S have a large collection of English 

Carved Oak, also Antique and Modern Furniture in 
Substantial and Artistic Designs. 
CARPETS, CURTAINS, 
BEDSTEADS, AND BEDDING. 
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Completely Furnished for £150 0 O 
THREE DAYS’ NOTICE ONLY REQUIRED. 
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Sroot, covered in Genoa Velvet, 


HUNTING & SHOOTING BOXES 
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Bamsoo Cantnet, Carvep Oak Downy Cuest, 3 ft. long, 


£3. 108. Od. . 
(ESTABLISHED 1825. 


HEWETSONS, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W, 
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DONTO 222 
MACASSAR OIL 


es and beautifies the hair, is the best Brilliantine for 
jadies’ and children’s hair, being less greasy and drying than 
ordinary Brilliantine, and can also be had in a golden colour for 
fair hair. Sizes 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, equal to four small, 


is a most soothing, 
healing, and refresh- 
ing milk for the face, 
hands, and arms. It 


prevents and romoves 
Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Redness and Roughness of the “Skin, soothes « of the Skin, soothes and heals all Irritation, 


Chaps, ve snd 28. Cutaneous Eruptions, &c. and produces a beautiful and delicate complexion. 
Bottles 4/6 and 2/3, 


is a beautifully pure and fragrant Toilet Powder. In three 
tints, White, Rose, and Oream, 2'6 per box. Ask Chemists for 
ROWLAND’S ARTICLES, of 20 Harron GarpgEN, Lonpon, and 
avoid poisonous imitations. 


For COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE 
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VINOLIA SOAP is the. basis os the following 7 


et Premier Vinolia Soap ”” ‘ : 
. Floral Vinolia Soap vs 5 to ma 


° 


Balsamic Vinolia Soap ... oe By ved 8d, 
Toilet (Otto) Vinolia Soap __.... a ll 
Vestal Vinolia Soap dou Si on a ... 28. 6d, 
Coal Tar Vinolia Soap ..: ‘a ae =i 4d. 
Terebene Vinolia'Soap .... ... 6.0 4. os ‘ 
Carbolic Vinolia Soap : ‘ os es ; 
Sulphur Vinolia Soap _... iad <a 
Blondeau’s Cold-Cream Soap .. ed 


Blondeau’s Lys de France Soap fig 
Blondeau’s Maréchal Niel Soap ye 
Blondeau’s Oriental Soap 

Blondeau’s Heliotrope Soap 


Blondeau’s Lettuce Soap ‘ Bika. <> ee 
. Blondeau’s Musk Lavender Soap eae ee 
Blondeau’s juil Soap ‘a 


“= Blondeau’s Jequills 
Blondeau’ 8 Sham 
ee 


Sine rn s Violet ahve ee a 
londeau’s oap <g>) aes 
Blondeau's WhiteRose and cucumber put 


ete., etc., Pee. 


VINOLIA SHAVING. s 4/~ ie 


VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES — 


Premier, 1/-; Toilet, B/-; 


VINOLIA suey" FOAM 
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